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YOUTH 

Chrititofcfri faciom (lit! quacunque tueris, 
Ilia noaip? non morte inala morieris. 




THE HOUSE OP EULER 


SThb houne was plunged in silenne. Since Melchiorls death 
everything seemed dead. Now that his loud voice was 
stilled, from morfting to night nothing was heard but the 
wearisome murmuring of the river. 

Christopher hurled himself ^to his work. He took a 
fiercely angry pleasure in self-castigation for having 
wished to be happy. To expressions of sympathy and 
kind .words he m^e no reply, but was proud and stiff. 
Without a word htf went about his daily task and gave 
his lessons with icy politeness. His pupils who knew of 
his misfortune were shocked by his insensibility. But 
those who were older and had some experience of sorrow 
j^ew that this apparent coldness might, in a child, be 
fliJte.^lv to conceal suffering ; and they pitied him. He 
wasnl>%»iTOteful for their sympathy. Even music could 
bring hifi^j^ comfort. He played without pleasure, and 
as a du^y. was as though he found a cruel joy in no 
longer taking .^'jeasure in anything, or in* persuading 
himself that he not : in depriving himself of every 
reason for living, ^^yet going on. 

His two brothers]v^rrified by the silence of the house 
ot.dea\)h, ran away\from it as quickly as possible. 
Rodolphe went into th^|ffice of his uncle Theodore and 
lived with him. and after trying two or, three 

^des, found ^ork on one^^the Rhine steamers plying 
netween Main^ and CologneS^d he used to come back 
Only when he wanted money, ^^ristopher was left alone 
with his mqther in the house, Tkhich was too larae for 
them ; add the meagreness of t^^ resourpes, th^ 
payi^ent of V:ert{^ debts which ha^Peen discovewad after 
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his father’s* deaths forced them, whatever paitj it mijjht ■ 
cost, TO seek I another more lowly and less expensive 
dwelling. 

They found a little flat,— two or t^ree rooms on the 
second floor of a house in the Market Stroe*<'Tt was a 
noisy district in the middle of the town, far from the 
river, far from the trees, far from the country and all the 
familiar places. But they had to consult reason, not 
sentiment, and Christopher found in it a fine opportunity 
fhr gratifying his bitter creed of self-mortification. 
Besides the owner of the ^ouse, old registrar Euler, wa» 
a fri.jiid of his grandfather, and knew the family : that 
was enough for Louisa, who was lost in 'her empty house, 
and was irresistibly draw'n towards those who had known 
the creatures whom she had lorcjd. 

They got ready to leave. They took long draughts of 
the bitter melancholy of the last days passed by the sad, 
beloved fireside that was to be left for^jver. They ^ared 
hardly tell their sorrow : they wertf ashamed of it, ■ or 
afraid. Both thought that they ought not to show their 
weakness to each other. At table, sitting alone in a dark 
room with half-closed shutters, they dared not raise their 
voices : they ato hurriedly and did not look at each otW-[ 
for fear of not being able to conceal their trouble. 
parted as soon as they had finished. Christonh'^^went 
back to his work : but as soon as he was free fm^moment, 
he would come back, go stealthily home^^jd treep on 
tiptoe to hi4 room or to the attic. Thejif xO would shut 
the door, sit down in a corner on an dr trunk or on the 
window-ledge, or stay there without l^mking, letting the 
indefinable buzzing and humming oj^the old house, which 
trembled with the lightest tread, ti^ill through him. Ris 
heart would tremble with it. would listen anxiously 
for th^ faintest breath in or o\/ of doors, for the creaking 
pf floors, for all the impej|F ptible familiar noises : he 
knew them all . He would l^e consciousncbs, his thoughts 
would be filled with the u^ges of the past, and he would 
issue from his stupor onl^ at the sound of Saint Martin’s 
Hock, Kyninding hiny^at it wa.s time to go. 

In th% room l^lov^Tnm he could h6ar l^uisA’s footf teps 
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^passing softly to and fro, then for hours she <jould not be 
heard ; ^e made no. noise. ChriSfctpher -would* listed 
intently. Hje would go down, a little unSasy, as one is 
for a long time after a great.misfortune. He would push 
the^€S-> aiar ; Ltmisa would turn her baek«on him ; she 
would be sitTing in front of a cupboard in the mitkt of a 
heap of things — rags, old belongings, odd garments, 
treasures, which she had brought out intending to sort 
them. But she had not strength for it ; everything re- 
minded Jier of something ; she would turn and turn it jn 
, her hands and begin to dream ; it would drop from her 
hands ; she would stay for hoars together with Her arms 
hanging dow-n, lying back exhausted in a chair, given up 
to a stupor of sorrow. 

Poor Louisa was now spending most of her life in the 
past — that sad past, which had been very niggardly of 
joy for her ; but she was so used to suffering that she was 
still grateful for the least tenderness shown to her, and 
thp pale lights which had shone here and there in the 
drab da3’^8 of her life, were still enough to make them 
bright. All the evil that Melchior had done her was for- 
gotten ; she remembered only the good. Her marriage 
had been the great romance of her life. If Melchior had 
^'^n drawn into it by a caprice, of which he had quickly 
i^l^Med, |ilie had given herself with her whole heart ; she 
thougnfevbat she was loved as much as she had loved ; and 
to Melcjiiiw^-’-he was ever most tenderly grateful. She did 
not try to UiV-'')rstand what he had become in the sequel. 
Incapable of sa* «'og reality as it Ls, she only knew how to 
bear it as it i 8 ,''ii^bly and honestly, as a w'oman w'ho 
has no need of unoj^standing life in order to be able, to 
live. What she could not explain, she left to God for 
explanation. In her\ngular pietj', she put upon God 
the responsibility for alll|ie injustice that she had suffered 
%t the hands of Melchior the others, and onlj'visited 
iihem with the.good that th^had given her. And so her 
Jife of misery had left her no bitter memory. She 
only felt worn out — weak v^as — by those years of 

privation ahd fatigue. And noW that Melchior/Rras ivo 
longer there, now that two of hi^ons were g'^ from 
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thoir home, and the third seemed to be aWa to do withftnt • 
‘her, she had loslT all^eart for action ; she Was 'tired, 
sleepy ; her ■rtdll was stupefied. She was going through 
o'ne of those crises of neurasthenia which often come upojti, 
active and industrious people in the doclin^of ,.Ken 
some unforeseen event deprives them of every reason for 
living! Shb had not the heart even to finish the stocking 
she was knitting, to tidy the drawer in which she was 
looking, to get up to shut the window ; she would sit 
^bere, without a thought, without strength— xsave for 
recollection. She was conscious of her collapse, and was, 
aHhai,.ied of it or blushed ior it ; she tried to hide it from 
her son ; and Christopher, wrapped up ,in the egoism of 
his own grief, never noticed it. No doubt he was often 
secretlj’ impatient with his mother’s slovmess in 8pe.aking, 
and acting, and doing the smallest thing ; but different 
though her ways were from her usual activity, ho never 
gave a thought to the matter until thep. 

Suddenly on that day it came home to him for the fyrst 
time when he surprised her in the midst of her rags, turned 
out on the floor, heaped up at her feet, in her arms, and 
m her lap. Her neck was drawTi out, her head was 
bowed, her face was stiff and rigid. When she heard him 


come in she started ; her w'hitc checks wi'rc' ^;nffusod 
red ; with an instinctive movement she tried to iho 
things she was holding, and muttered with ^-ijEwkward 
smile . „ 

“ You see, I was sorting ...” . ^ 

The sight of the poor soul stranded/;, .long the relics 
of the past cut to his heart, and he filled with pity. 
But he spoke with a bitter asperity And seemed 4o scold, 
to drag her from her apathy : jf * 

“ Come, come, mother ; you ny.d not stay there, in the 
middle of all that dust, with th^room all shut u.p ! It is 
not good for you. You musi^ull yourself together, apd 
have done with all this.” 


“ Yes,” said she meckl _ 

She tried to get up to n^ the things back in the drawer. 
But sls^ sat down agaii^t once and listlessly let .them fall 
from ht.i hands. 
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^ “Oh ! I oanib . . .* I can’t,” she moaned. “ I shall 
nevoikfiniefh !” 5 •* « * 

Ha was frightened. He leaned over her.* Ho caressed 
her forehead with his hands. . 

mother^ what is it ?” he said. .“.Shall I*help 
you 1 Are 3 't>u ill ?” 

She did not answer. She gave a sort of *Btifled sob. 
He took her hands, and knelt down by her side, the better 
to see her in the dusky room. 

“ MotJjier !” ho said anxiously. 

Louisa laid her head on his shoulder and burst into toarS. 
* “ My boy, my boy,” she crjed, holding close to him. 
” My boy ! . . . You will not leave me ? Promise mo 
that you will not leave m<» ?” 

His heart was torn with pity. 

“ No, mother, no. I wHl not leave you. What made 
you think of such a thing 1” 

“ T am so unhapjpy ! They have all left me, all. . . .” 
t?he pointed to tl^e things all about her, and he did not 
know whether she was speaking of them or of her sons 
and the dead. 

“ You will stay with me ? You will not leave me ? . . . 
What should I do, if you went too ?” 

•V “ I will not go, I tell you ; we will stay together. Don’t 
cr^K. I pronjiso.” 

She V.'?.nt on weeping. She could not stop herself. 
Ho dried iiht,eyes with his handkerchief. 

“ Wliat is'-, - mother dear ? Are you in pain ?” 

“ T don’t kiiv :v ; I don’t know what it is.” She tried 
to calm herself aii^ to smile. 

“ I da try to beT^nsible. I do. But just nothing at 
all makes me cry. .\ You see, I’m doing it again. . . . 
Forgive me. I am s«l stupid. I am old. I have no 
strength left. I have n»^te for anything any more. I 
am no good for anythin^^I wish I were buried ^Ifh all 
the rest. . . 

, He held her to him, close, Ike a child. 

“ Don’t worry, mother ; b^^lm ; don’t think about 
it ” . • 

Gradually she grew quiet. 
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“ It is fioolish. I am ashamed. . . . *But what iaJt * 

"Whafrisitr*^ ‘ ' 

She who had always worked so hard could not under- 
stand wh}^ her strength had suddenly snapped, and she 
was humiliated to the very depths “of her beings ' He 
protended not to see it. 

“A littlS weariness, mother,” he said, trying to apeak 
carelessly. “ It is nothing ; you will see ; it is nothing.” 

But ho too was anxious. From his childhood he had 
been accustomed to see her brave, resigned, <n silence 
withstanding every test. And he was astonished to see 
her suddenly broken : he was afraid. 

He helped hor to sort the things scattered on the floor. 
Ever}' now and then she would linger over something, but 
he would gently take it from her hands, and she suffered 
him. 

From that time on he took pains to 1^ more with her. As 
soon as ho had finished his work, insteqd <'>f shutting hbnsolf 
up in his room, as ho loved to do, he would return to her. 
He felt her lonelmess and that she was not strong enough 
to be left alone : there was danger in leaving her alone. 

He would sit by her side in the evening near the open 
window looking on to the road. The view would slmi^’;^ 
disappear. The people were returning kopie. d!m'tle 
lights appeared in the houses far off. They .^d seen it 
all a thousand times. But soon they wo^u spe it no 
more. They would talk disjointedly. Th^^,' would point 
out to each other the smallest of the ^^niliar incidents 
and expectations of the evening, /^wa-ya with fresh 
interest. They would have long intimate silences, or 
Louisa, for no apparent reason, wcmld tell some reminis- 
cence, some disconnected story ^at passed through her 
mind. Her tongue was loosedf,'^ little now that she felt 
that she was with one who hjiM'd her. She tried hard to 
talk. It was difficult for h^, for she had grown used to 
living apart from her fam^ ; she looked upon her sons 
and her husband as t6o arever to talk to her, and she had 
\tever\^ared to join in^eir conversation. Christopher’s 
tender^kre was a njff^thing to her and infinitely sweet. 
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4hoi;gh it mad9 her afraid. She deliberatecl over her 
words'; sHe found it difficult to^oggpress herself*, her 
sentences werp left unfinished and obscure." Sometimes 
she was ashamed of what she .was saying ; she would look 
at h«9 son, and stop in the middle of her narrative. *But 
ho would press her hand, and she would be reassured. 
He was filled with love and pity for the childisll, motherly 
creature, to whom he had turned when he was a child, 
and now she turned to him for support. And he took a 
molanchcjy pleasure in her prattle, that had no interest 
|or anybody but herself, in her trivial memories of a life 
that had always been joyless <ind mediocre, thdugh it 
seemed to Louisa.to be of infinite worth. Sometimes he 
would try to interrupt her ; he was afraid that her 
memories would make her sadder than ever, and he would 
urge her to sleep. She wduld understand what he was at, 
and would say with gratitude in her eyes : 

“ No. I assure ^;pu, it do^ one good ; let us stay a little 
longer” , 

Tlicy woxild stay until the night was far gone and the 
neighbours were abed. Then they would say good-night, 
she a little comforietl by being rid of some of her trouble, 
he with a heavy heart under this new burden added to 
t'^ which alreadj' he had to bear. 

• 

The day came for their departure. On the night before 
they stiiyefit-longor than usual in the unlighted room. 
They did no .speak. Every now and then Louisa 
moaned: “Dear- God! Dear God!” Christopher tried 
to keep her attention fixed on the thousand details of 
the morrew’s removal. She would not go to bed URtil 
ho gently compelled ter. But when he went up to his 
robm he did not go to ted for a long time. Leaning out 
■ of the wiudow, he tried ^gaze through the darkness, to 
see for the last time the'^-iioving shadows of th® rivet 
beneath the hojise. He he^^the wind in the tall tree? 
ki Alinna’s garden. The sk 3 rwa 8 black. There was nc 
one in the street. A cold ralk wfes just falling. The 
weathercockk creaked. In a hom^ near by a ch|,K^aa 
crying. The night weighed aiming 
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heaviness upon the earth and upon hisk Tho^dull. 

chirking d? .the heft. the cracked note of the •halves and 
quarters, dropped one after another into the grim silence, 
•broken only by the sound of the rain on the roofs and the 
coiyoles. , » -i» 

When Christopher at last made up his'Tnind to go to 
bed, chillod in body and soul, he hoard the window below 
him shut. And, as he lay, he thought sadly that it is 
cruel for the poor to dwell on the past, for they have no 
right to have a past,. like the rich : the 3 ’' have, no homo, 
*ho corner of the earth wherein to house their memories : 
theii joys, their sorrows^ all their dajrs, are scattered iii 
the wind. m 

Next day in berating rain they moved their scanty 
furniture to their new dwefling.* Fischer, the old furniture 
dealer, lent them a cart and a pony ; he came and heaped 
them himself. But they could not take everything, for 
the rooms to which they were goin^* were much smaller 
than the old. Christopher had to make his mother leave 
the oldest and most useless of their belongings. It was 
not altogether eas^^ ; the lea.st tiling had its worth for 
her : a shaky table, a broken chair, she wished to leave 
nothing behind. Fischer, fortified by the authoritv^f 
his old friendship with Jean Michel, had to jo,in Christ^^mor 
in complaining, and, good fellow that he was* and under- 
standing her grief, had even to promise to^eei^ some of 
her precious rubbish for her against the day when she 
should want it again. Then she agreed to te^r herself away. 

The two brothers had been told of the removal, but 
Kjaist came on the night before to say^ that hew?ould not 
be there, and Kodolphe appeared for a momor^ about 
noon ; he watched them load the furniture, gave soane 
advice, and went away again Ijpking mightily busy. 

The procession sot out jpough the muddy streets. 
Christopher led the horse^^ich slipped* on the greasy 
cobbles. Louisa walked her son’s side, and tried to 
shelter him from theframr And so they had a melancholy 
ho1R<i|rcoming to the damp rooms, that were*made darker 
•than^t^r by the dij^jfjfight coming from the lowering sky'. 
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JTiey could not ‘have iought against the depr^sion that 
was upon them had it not been for thG attentions of 'their ■ 
landlord and his family. But, when the ca<fc had driven 
away, as night fell, leaving the furniture heaped up iri 
the loom, and Christopher and Louisa were sitting, -^om 
out, one on a box, the other on a sack, they heard a little 
dry cough on the staircase ; there was a knock at the 
door. Old Euler came in. He begged pardon elaborately 
for disturbing his guests, and said that by way of cele- 
brating their first evening he hoped that they would bo 
kind enough to sup with himself and his family. Louisa, 
stunned by her sorrow, wished to refuse. Chrif^copher 
was not much mpre tempted than she by this friendly 
gathering, but the old man insisted and Christopher, 
thinking that it would be better for his mother not to 
spend their first evening *ili their new homo alone with 
her thoughts, made her accept. 

They went doum to the floor below, where they found 
the, whole family ccdlectcd ; the old man, his daughter, 
his son-in-law, Vogel, and his grandchildren, a boy and a 
girl, both a little younger than Christopher. They clus- 
tered around their guests, bade them w'clcomo, asked if 
they were tired, if they were pleased with their rooms 
if ^ey needed anything ; putting so many questions 
thw-Christopher in bewilderment could make nothing 
of them, for everybody spoke at once. The soup was 
placed qp the table ; they sat down. But the noise went 
on. Amalia, Euler’s daughter, had set herself at once 
to acquaint Louisa with local df^tails : with the topography 
of the district, the habits and advantages of the house, 
the tiraojvhen the milkman called, the time when she got 
up, thewvarious tradespeople and the.prices that she paid. 
Slfo did not stop until she had explained everything. 
Louisa, half-asleep, triedl^hard to take an interest in the 
information, but the rem^',s which she ventured showed 
that she had* .understood l^t a word, and provoked 
Amalia to indignant exclama^n and repetition of every 
uctail. (>ld I’egistrar Euler tri^ to explain to Cliristopher 
the difficyltfes of a musical career. Christopher’^^jftheF 
neighbour, ^losa, Amalia’s daughtefjgiever stoppeCUalkin^ 
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from the jiioment v’hen they sat down-^so volubly, that 
she had no time l?Hbreathe ; she lost her br&ath-in the 
middle of a s'bntence, but at once she was off again. • Vogel 
'was gloomy and complained of the food, ancl there were 
embittered- arguments on the subject.* Amalia, Rule.', the 
girl, left off talking to take part in the discussion ; and 
there wer6 endless controversies as to whether there was 
too much salt in the stew or not enough ; they called each 
other to witness, and, naturally, no two opinions were 
,the same. Each despised his neiglibour’s taste, and 
thoiir'ht only his own healthy and reasonable. They 
might have gone on arguing until the Last Judgment. 

But, in the end, they all joined in cvying out upon the 
bad w'eather. They all commiserated Louisa and Chris- 
topher upon their troubles, and in terms which moved 
him greatly they praiscKl him* for his courageous conduct. 
T'hev took great pleasure in recalling not only the mis- 
fortunes of their guests, but also thejr own, and those of 
their friends and all their acquaintance, and they all 
agreed that the good are always unhappy, and that there 
is joy only for the selfish and dLshonost. They decided 
that life is sad, that it is quite useless, and that they 
were all better dead, w'ere it not the indubitable will of 
God that they should go on living so as to suffer^-As 
these ideas came very near to Christopher’s actual 
mism, he thought the better of his landlord, and <rlosed 
his eyes to their little oddities. , 

When he went upstairs again with his mother to the 
disordered rooms, they wnre w'cary and sad, but th('y felt 
a little less lonely ; and while Christopher lay awake 
through the night, for he could not sleep becaaisc of his 
Aceariness and the - noise of the neighbourhoed, and 
listened to the heavy carts shaking the walls, and ‘the 
breathing of the family sleep^g below, he trfed to per- 
suader himself that he woul(^e, if not happy, at least loss 
■unhappy here, with these J^od people — a little tiresome, 
if the truth be told — who^ufferod from like misfortune, 
wl^ seemed to undbrstrad him, and whom he thought 
^he liters tood. ' > 

But^whenr at lasl^jj^ did fall asleep, he was roused un- 
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pleasantly at dftwn by the voices of his neighbours 
arguing, add the creaking of a puuip worked furiously 
by soilleone who was in a hurry to swill the yard and the 
stairs. 

Justus Euler was a little bent old man. with uneasy, 
gloomy eyes, a red face, all lines and pimples, gajp-toothed, 
with an unkempt beard, with which he was for over 
fidgeting with his hands. Very hontwt, quite able, pro- 
foundly moral, he had been on quite good terms with, 
(Christopher’s grandfather. He was said to be like him. 
And, in truth, he was of the sam« generation and brought 
up with the same principles ; but he lacked Jean Michel’s 
strong physique, that is, while he was of the same opinion 
on many points, fundamentally ho was hardly at all like 
him, for it is temperament far more than ideas that makes 
a man, and whatever the divisions, fictitious or real, 
marked between nien by intellect, the great division 
botwocth men and men is into those who are healthy and 
those who are not. Old Euler was not a healthy man. 
He talked morality, like Jean Michel, but his morals were 
not the same as Jean Michel’s ; he had not his sound 
stomach, his lungs, or his jovial strength. Everything 
in ^ler and his family was built on a more parsimonious 
ancftiggardly plan. He had been an official for forty 
years, was now retired, and suffered from that melancholy 
that comes from inactivit}' and weighs so heavily upon 
old men, who have not made provision in their inner life 
for their last years. All his habits, natural and acquired, 
all the habits of his trade had given him a meticulous 
and peevish quality, which was reproduced to a certain 
extent in each of his children. 

iffis son-in-law, Vogel, a clerk at the Chancery Court, 
• was fifty years old, 'Pall, strong, almost bald, with gold 
spectacles, fairly good-looking, he considered himsftlf ill, 
and no doubt was so, although obviously he did not have 
the diseases which he thought lie had, but only a mind 
soured by the stupidity of Ills calling and a body rmj;ied 
to a certain extent by his sedentary life. Very indu8^«OT8, 
not without -merit, even cultured ^^to a point, Jhfe was 
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a Tictim of our ridiculous modem life,* or like so many 
clerks, locked up iS* their offices, he had succumbed to 
,the demon of hypochondria. One of those unfortunates 
whpm Goethe called “ ein trauriger, ungriechischer Hypo- 
chondrist a gloomy and un-Greek hypochondriac. ” — 
and pitied, though he took good care to avoid them. 

Amalia 'was neither the one nor the other. Strong, 
loud, and active, she wasted no sympathy on her hus- 
band’s jeremiads ; she used to shake him roughly. But 
♦no human strength can bear up against living- together, 
and wjien in a household one or other is neurasthenic, thp 
chances are that in time they will both be so. In vain 
did Amalia cry out upon Ytegel, in vain did she go on 
protesting either from habit or because it was necessary ; 
next moment she herself* was lamenting her condition 
more loudly even than ho, ‘and, passing imperceptibly 
from scolding to lamentetion, she did him no good ; she 
increased his ills tenfold by loudly sjnging chorus to his 
follies. In the end not only did sh^s crush the uifhappy 
Vogel, terrified by the proportions assumed by his own 
outcries sent sounding back by this echo, but she crushed 
everybody, even herself. In her turn she caught the 
trick of unwarrantably bemoaning her health, and her 
father’s, and her daughter’s, and her son’s. It became 
a mania ; by constant repetition she came to l?eliovo what 
she said. She took the least chill tragically ; she was 
uneasy and worried about everybody. More than that, 
when they, were well, she still worried, because of the 
sickness that was bound to come. So life was passed in 
perpetual fear. Outside that they were all in fairly good 
h^lth, and it seemed as though their state of»coutinual 
moaning and groaning did serve to keep them well. 
They all ate and slept and worked as usual, and the life 
of this household was not relaxed for it all. . Amalia’s 
activity was not satisfied with working frpm morning, to 
■ night up and down the house ; they all had to toil with 
her, and there was for over a moving of furniture, a wash- 
.inj^^of windows, a polishing of floors, a sound of voices, 
^foot^ps, quivering, movement. 

'i'h6«.two *childrQii|9^orushed by such loud authority. 
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leaviag nobody alone, seemed to find it natural enough 
to submit^ it. The boy, Leonard, was ^oOd-looking, 
though insignificant of feature, and stiff in manner. The, 
girl, Rosa, fair-haired, with pretty blue eyes, gentle and 
affectionate, would •have been pleasing e^eciaily w*th 
the freslmess of her delicate complexion, and her kind 
manner, had her nose not been quite so lal-ge or so 
aw'kwardly placed ; it made her face heavy and gave her 
a foolish expression. She was like a girl of Holbein, in 
the gallery at Basle — the daughter of Burgomaster Meier* 
fitting, with eyes cast do^vn, her hands on her ^ees, 
her fail- liair falling down to he% shoulders, looking em- 
barrassed and aslvimed of her uncomely nose. But so 
far Rosa had not been troubled by it, and it never had 
broken in upon her inexhaustible chatter. Always her 
shrill voice was heard in the house telling stories, always 
breathless, as though she had no time to say everything, 
always excited and, animated, in spite of the protests 
whiwh'shc drew front her mother, her father, and even 
her granilfather. exasperated, not so much because she 
was for ever talking as because she prevented them talking 
themselves. For these good people, kind, loyal, devoted 
— the very cream of good people — had almost all the 
virtues, but they lacked one virtue which is capital, and 
is tM> charn? of life : the virtue of silence. 

Christoj)her was in tolerant mood. His sorrow had 
softened, his intolerant and emphatic temper. His ex- 
perience of the cruel inditference of the elegant made him 
more cons(!ious of the worth of these honest folk, graceless, 
and devilish tiresome, who had yet an austere conception 
of life, and because they lived joylessly, seemed to him 
to live •without weakness. Having- decided that they 
were excellent, and that he ought to like them, like the 
■German that ho was, he tried to persuade himself that 
he did in fact^liko them. But he did not succeed. ; he 
la-cjkcd that easji Germanic idealism, which does not wish ' 
tcL sec, and does not see, jvhat w'ould be displeasing to its 
sight, for fear of disturbing the vtr^ proper tranquilly^, 
of its jtidgmbnt and the pleasantness of its existdRce. 
On the contrary, he ixcver was so ions of the (j^ects ' 
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of these people as when he loved them, -when he w3.ntod 
‘ to love them absolutely without reservation ; it was a sort 
of unconscious loyalty, and an inexorable demand for 
‘truth, which, in spite of himself, made him more clear- 
sighted, and 'more exacting, with what was dearest to 
him., And it was not long i>efore he began to bo irritated 
by the oddities of the family. They made no attempt to 
conceal them. Contrary to the usual habit they displayed 
every intolerable quality they possessed, and all the good 
jn them was hidden. , So Christopher told himself, for he 
judsTod himself to have been unjust, and tried to surmount 
bis first impressions, and.to discover in them the cxc('llciil 
qualities which they so carefuU v concejiled. 

He tried to convei'se with old Justus Euler, who asked 
nothing better. He had,a secret sympathy with him. 
remembering that his grandfather had liked to praise 
him. But good old Jean Michel had more of the pleasant 
faculty of deceiving himself aboi^t his friends than 
Christopher, and Christopher soon sfiw that. In vaii) did 
ho try to accept Euler’s memories of his grandfather. 
He could only get from him a discoloun^d caricature of 
Jean Michel, and scraps of talk that wore utterly un- 
interesting. Euler’s .stories used invariabh' t.o begin with : 

“As I used to say to your poor grandi.ither. . . .’ 
He could remember nothing else. lie had heard only 
what he had said himself. 

Perhaps Jean Michel used only to listen in jhc same 
way. Most friendships are little more than arrangements 
for mutual satisfaction, so that each party niay talk 
about himself to the other. But at least jean Michel, 
however naively he used to give himself up to, the delight 
of talking, had sympathy which he was always ’’eady to 
lavish on all sides. He was interested in everything", he 
always regretted that he was no longer fifteen, so as to 
bo able to see tho marvellous inventions of the new 
■ generations, and to share their thoughts.' Ho hacl the 
quality, perhaps tho most precious in life, a curiosity 
-ralw ava fresh, never' changing with the years, born anew 
. every morning. He bad not the talent ‘to. turn this 
gift to account ; byAjfiow many men of talent might envy 
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him !• Most men'die at* twenty or thirty ; thereafter they 
are only rSflections of themselves : for the rest of their 
lives iSiey are. aping themselves, repeating from day to 
day more and more mechanically and affectedly what they 
said find did and thcmght and loved when they* were alfve. 

It was so long since old Euler had been alive, and he 
had been such a small thing then, that what •ftras left of 
him now was very poor and rather ridiculous. Outside 
his former trade and his family life he knew nothing, and 
^wished toAnow nothing. On every subject he had ideas, 
teady-made, dating from his youth. He pretended to 
some knowledge of the arts, Ijut he clung to certain 
hallowed names of men, about whom he was for ever 
reiterating his emphatic formulae : everything else was 
naught and had never been. When modem interests were 
'mentioned he would not listen, and talked of something 
else. Ho declared that he loved music passionately, and 
he would ask ChristQpher to play. But as soon as Chris- 
tophei^ who had been«caught once or twice, began to play, 
the old fellow would begin to talk loudly to his daughter- 
fai-law, as though the music only increased his interest in 
everything but music. Christopher would get up ex- 
asperated in the middle of his piece ; no one would notice 
it. There were only a few old airs — three or four — some 
ver^ beautiful, others very ugly, but all equally sacred, 
which were privileged to gain comparative silence and 
absolute .approval. With the very first notes the old 
man would go into ecstasies, tears would come Jo his eyes, 
not so much for the pleasure he was enjoying as for the 
pleasure which once he had enjoyed. In the end Christopher 
had a horror of these airs, though some of them, like the 
Ad^idt of Beethoven, were very dear to him : the old 
man was always humming the first bars of them, and 
never failed to declare, “ There, that is music,” contemp- 
tuously comparing it with “ all the blessed modem music, 
in which there is no melody.” Truth to tell, he knew 
nathing whatever about it. 

His son was better educated andT kept in touch w ^ 
artistic movelnents ; but that was even worse, for 
judgment there was always a dispeopling tinge, ^ut he 

VOL. lU. * p 
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was lacking neither in taste nor inteihgence ; but he 
^ could not bring himself to admire anything modern. He 
would have "disparaged Mozart and Beethoven, U they 
'had been contemporary, just as ho would have acknow- 
ledged the merits of Wagner and Richard Strauss had 
they been dead for a century. His discontented temper 
refused to allow that there might be great men living 
during his own lifetime ; the idea was distasteful to him. 
He was so embittered by his wasted life that ho insisted 
pn pretending that every life was wasted, thqt it could 
not be otherwise, and that those who thought the oppo- 
site, or pretended to thjnk so, wore one of two things : 
fools or humbugs. ^ 

And so he never spoke of any new celebrity except in a 
tone of bitter irony, and as ho was not stupid he never 
failed to di^^covcr at the first glance the weak or ridiculous 
side of them. Any new name roused him to distrust ; 
before he know anything about the man he was inclined 
to criticize him — because he knew^, nothing about bj™* 
If he was sympathetic towards Christopher it was because 
he thought that the misanthropic boy found life as evil 
as he did himself, and that he was not a genius. Nothing 
so unites the small of soul in their suffering and discontent 
as the statement of their common impotence. Nothing 
so much restores the desire for health or life to those wh«.-are 
healthy and made for the joy of life as contact with the 
.stupid pessimism of the mediocre and the sick, who, 
because they are not happy, deny the happiness of others. 
Christopher felt this. And yet these gloomy thoughts 
were familiar to him ; but he was surprised to find thenr 
on Vogel’s lips, where they were unrecognizjvble ; more 
than that, they were repugnant tb him ; they offended him. 

He was even more in revolt against Amalia’s ways. 
The good creature did no more than practise Christopher’s, 
theories of duty. The word was upon her lips at every 
• turn. She worked unceasingly, and wttflted everybody 
to work as she did. Her work was never directed towards 
making herself and 6thers happier ; on the contrary. It 
almost seemed as though it was mainly * ii^nded to 
'incon\Tnode*everyb^3, and to make life as .disagreeable 
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as possible so as to sanctify it. Nothing would induce 
her for a* moment to relinquish her holy dulies in the* 
household, that sacrosanct institution which in so many 
women takes the place of all other duties, social and 
raoml. She would -have thought herself lost Jiad she^not 
on the same day, at the same time, polished the wooden 
floors, cleaned the windows, polished the door-handles, 
beaten the carpets, moved the chairs, the cupboards, the 
tables. She was ostentatious about it. It was as though 
it was anoint of honour with her. And after all, is it 
^not in much the same spirit that many women conceiv*e 
"and defend their honour 1 It is a sort of piece ole furni- 
ture which they h.ave to keep polished, a well-waxed floor, 
cold, hard — and slippery. 

The accoraplislinient cif*her task did not make Prau 
Vogel more amicable. She sacrificed herself to the 
trivialities of the household, as to a duty imposed by 
Uoti." And she dtsfusod those who did not do as she did, 
those who rested, and were able to enjoy life a little in 
the intervals of work. She would go and rouse Louisa 
in her room when from tunc to time she sat down in the 
middle of her w'ork to dream. Ijouisa would sigh, but 
she submitted to it with a half-ashamed smile. Fortu- 
nately, (’h;•i^»toJ)her kn«nv nothing about it ; Amalia used 
to wait until he had gone out before she made these 
iiTupticyis into their rooms, and so far she had not directly 
attacked him ; he would not have put up witji it. When 
he was with her he was conscious of a latent hostility 
within himself. What he could least forgive her was the 
noise shch made. He was maddened by it. When he 
was locked in his room — a little low room looking out on 
the yard — with the window hermetically sealed, in spite 
of the want of ah, so as not to hear the clatter in the 
house, he could not escape from it. Involuntarily he 
was forced io listen attentively for the least sound 
joining up from below, and when the terrible voice which 
penetrated all the walls broke out tigain after a moment 
of silence h6 was filled with rage ; ho would shout, Jeamp 
with his foot, and roar insults a^ii^r through t^e wait.' 
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In the general uproar, no one ever rfoticed'di ; they th<jught 
' he was composing. He would consign Frau Vc?gel to the 
depths of heil. He had no respect for her, nor esteem 
to check him. At such times it seemed to him that he 
wowld have preferred the loosest and most stupid of 
women, if only she did not talk, to cleverness, honesty, 
all the virtues, when they make too much noise. 

His hatred of noise brought him in touch with Leonard. 
In the midst of the general excitement the boy was the 
only one to keep calm, and never to raise his voice more 
at one moment than another. He always exprassed him-_ 
self v.ofrectly and delibeptely, choosing his words, and’ 
never hurrying. Amalia, simmering, never had patience 
to wait until he had finished ; the whole family cried out 
upon his slowness. He did not worry about it. Nothing 
could upset his calm, resjjcctfitl deference. Christopher 
was the more attracted to him w'hen he learned that 
Leonard intended to devote his life po the Church, and 
his curiosity was roused. ^ 

With regard to religion, Christopher was in a queer 
position ; ho did not know himself how he stood towards 
it. He had never had time to think seriously about it. 
He was not well enough educated, and he was too much 
absorbed by the difficulties of existence to be able to 
analyze himself and to set his ideas in order. His violeftce 
led him from one extreme to the other, from absolute 
faith to complete negation, without troubling to find out 
whether in either case he agreed with himself. When he 
was happy te hardly tho\ight of God at all, but ho was 
quite ready to believe in Him. When he was unhappy 
he thought of Him, but did not believe ; it seemed to him 
impossible that a Gud could authorize unhappiness and 
injustice. But these difficulties did not great y exercise 
him. He was too fundamentally religious to think much 
about God. He lived in God ; he had no need to believe 
in Him. That is well enough for the weak ‘and worn, for 
those whose lives are anaemic. They aspire to God, as ^ 
plant does to the sun! The dying cling to life. But he 
wlSiS^jears in his soul the sun and life, what lioed has he 
to seek them>outsidqg}^'Uself t 
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Cllristt^her would probably never have bothered about, 
these^ questions had ho lived alone. But the obligations 
of social life forced him to bring his thoughts to bear cm 
th^e puerile and useless problems, which occupy a p^ace 
out of all proportion in the world ; it is impossible not 
to take them into account since at every Bt§p they are 
in the way. As if a healthy, generous creature, over- 
flowing with strength and love, had not a thousand more 
worthy things to do than to worry as to whether God 
exists or^o ! . . . If it were only*a question of believiif^ 
in God ! But it is needful to believe in a God, of what- 
ever shape or size and colour and race. So far Christopher 
never gave a thought to the matter. Jesus hardly occu- 
pied his thoughts at all. It was not that he did not love 
Him : he loved Him when, he thought of Him : but he 
never thought of Him. Sometimes he reproached himself 
for it, was angry with himself, could not understand why 
he di^ not take more interest in Him. And yet he pro- 
fe^ed, all his famil.^ professed ; his grandfather was for 
ever reading the Bible ; he went regularly to Mass ; he 
served it in a sort of way, for he was an organist ; and he 
set about his task conscientiously and in an exemplary 
manner. But when he loft the church he would have 
beqp hard put to it to say what he had been thinking 
about. Ho set himself to read the Holy Books in order 
to hx his ideas, and he found amusement and even 
pleasure in them, just as in any beautiful strange books, 
not essentially different from other books, \fhich no one 
ever thinks of calling sacred. In truth, if Jesus appealed 
to him, Beethoven did no less. And at his organ in 
Saint Florian’s Church, when he accompanied on Sundays, 
he-was*more taken up with his organ than with Mass, and 
he was more religious when he played Bach than when 
he played Mendelssohn. Some of the ritual brougjit him 
to a fervour cf exaltation. But did he then love God,, 
or was it only the music, as an imprudent priest said to 
Ulm one day in jest, without thinking of the unhappiness 
which his quip might cause in him? Anybody- else 
would not have paid any attentio nto it, aqd would not 
have changed hig mode of living-^Q^o many peofAe put 
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. up with not knowing what they think !) But CJirLstepher 
was cursed yith an awkward need' for sincerity, which 
filled him with scruples at every turn. And when scruples 
cari^e to him they posse^?sod hun for ever. He tortured 
himself ; he tfiought that ho had a^tod with duplihity. 
Did he believe or did he not ? . . . Ho had no means, 
material or intellectual — (knowledge and leisure are 
necessary) — of solving the problem by himself. And yet, 
it had to be solved, or he was either indifferent or a 
hypocrite. Now, he Tfras incapable of being either one or 
the '^ther. 

He tried timidly to scyind those about him. They all 
seemed to be sure of themselves. Christopher burned to 
know their reasons. He could not discover them. Hardly 
did he receive a definite' answer ; they always talked 
obliquely. Some thought him arrogant, and said that 
there is no arguing tliose things, that thousands of men 
cleverer and better than himself had believed without 
argtiment, and that he needed only tA do as they had dene. 
There w'crc some who were a little hurt, as though it 
were a personal affront to ask them such a question, and 
yet they were of all perhaps the least certain of their 
facts. Others shrugged their shoulders and said with a 
smile : “ Bah ! it can’t do any harm.” And their sjpile 
said ; “ And it is so useful ! . . .” Christopher despised 
them with all his heart. 

He had tried to lay his uncertainties before a piioat, but 
he w'as disfcouraged by the experiment. He could not 
discuss the matter seriously with him. Though his inter- 
locutor was quite pleasant, he made Christopher feel, 
quite politely, that there was no real equality between 
them ; he seemed to assume in advance that his supbriofity 
was bej'ond dispute, and that the discussion could not 
exceed the limits which he laid down for it, without a 
.kind of impropriety ; it was just a fencinj^ bout, and M’^as 
quite inoffensive. When Christojiher wished to exceed 
the limits and to ask questions, which the worthy mai» 
pleased not to answ'er, he stopped back with a 
(patronizing. smile, and a few Latin quota tiohs, and a 
faUhefty objurgati(|f*‘l6 pray, pray thj.t God would en- 
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lightwa him. , Christopher issued from the ^ interview 
humiliated and wounded by his look of polite superiority. • 
Wron^ or righj;, he would never again for anything in the 
world have recourse to a priest. He admitt^ that thes5 
meif were his supcric»s in intelligence or by^eason of tkeir 
saered calling; but in argument there is neither superiority, 
nor inferiority, nor title, nor age, nor name ; nothing is of 
worth but truth, before which all men are equal. 

So he was glad to find a boy of his own age who be- 
lieved. He asked no more than belief, and he hoped thaj; 
.Leonard would give him good reason for believm^. He 
made advances to him. Loonajd replied with his usual 
gentleness, but without eagerness ; he w’as never eager 
about anj'thing. As they could not carry on a long con- 
versation in the house without being interrupted every 
moment by Amalia or the* did man, Christopher proposed 
that they should go for a walk one evening after dinner. 
Leonard was too pojite to refuse, although he would gladly 
hawe ^ot out of it, fos his indolent nature disliked walking, 
talking, and anything that cost him an effort. 

Christopher had some difficulty in opening up the con- 
versation. After two or three awkward sentences about 
trivialities he plunged with a brusquenoss that was almost 
brutal. He asked Leonard if he were really going to bo 
a priest, and if he liked the idea. Leonard was nonplussed, 
and looked at him uneasily, but when ho saw that Chris- 
topher was not hostilely disposed he was reassured. 

“ Yes,” ho replied. “ How could it be otljerwise ?” 

Ah !” said Christopher. “ You are very happy.” 
Leonard was conscious of a shade of envy in Christopher’s 
voice and»was agreeably flattered by it. He altered his 
n\ann<?r, became expansive, his face brightened. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I am happy.” He beamed. 

“ What do you do to be so ?” asked Christopher. 

Before replying Leonard proposed that they should sit 
down on a quiet sqat in the cloisters of Saint Martin’s; 
From there they could see a comer of the little square, 
planted with acacias, and beyond itifche town, the countrv, 
bathed in the evening mists. The Rhine flowed at the 
foot of the -hill, _ An old deserted ^igpaotory*, with^avefe* 
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lost under the rich grass, lay iif slumber beside, Jbhem 
• behind the closed gates. * 

Leonard bftgan to talk. He said, with his eyes shining 
with contentment, how happy he was to escape from life, 
to have found«a refuge, where a ma»is, and for ever«will 
be, in shelter. Christopher, still sore from his wounds, 
felt passionately the desire for rest and forgetfulness ; but 
it was mingled with regret. He asked with a sigh : 

“ And yet, does it cost you nothing to renounce life 
altogether ?” . » 

“ Oh !” said Leonard quietly. “ What is there to. 
regret ? Isn’t life sad and ugly ?” 

“ There are lovely things too,” said Christopher, look- 
ing at the beautiful evening. 

“ There are some beautiful things, but verj' few.” 

” The few that there are are yet many to me.” 

“ Oh, well ! it is simply a matter of common sense. 
On the one hand a little good and much evil ; on the 
other neither good nor evil on earth, and after, infinite ' 
happiness — how can one hesitate ?” 

Christopher was not very pleased with this sort of 
arithmetic. So economic a life seemed to him very poor. 
But ho tried to persuade himself that it w’as wisdom. 

” So,” he asked a little ironically, “ there is no risk 
of your being seduced by an hour’s pleasure*?’’ * 

” How foolish ! When you know that it is only an 
hour, and that after it there is all eternity !” 

” You are, quite certain of eternity ?” 

” Of course.” 

Christopher questioned him. He wa.s thrilled with 
hope and desire. Perhaps Leonard would at* last give 
him impregnable reasons for believing. With what a 
passion he would himself renounce all the world to follow 
him to Grod. 

At first Leonard, proud of his role of apostle, and con- 
vinced that Christopher’s doubts were oiify a matter of 
form, and that they would of course give way before his 
firat arguments, reliedTupon the Holy Books, the authority 
dithe Gospel, the miracles, and traditions. Bub he began 
to gTQigr gloomy wh^<after Christopher had -listened for 
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a fe^Sajcninutes* he stepped him and said thgit he was 
answering questions with questions, and that’ he had not • 
asked’him to tell exactly •what it was that hte was doubt- 
ing, but to give some means of resolving his doubts’ 
Leoftard then had to realize that Christopher was mach 
more ill than he set^med, and that he would only allow 
himself to be convinced by the light of reason. But he 
still thought that Christopher was playing the free 
thinker — (it never occurred to him that he might be so 
sincerely)* He was not discouraged, and, strong in hi§ 
recently acquired knowledge, he turned back to his 
school learning : he unfolded higg^ledy-piggledy, witli more 
authority than order, his metaphysical proofs of the 
existence of (.3od and the immortality of the soul. Chris- 
topher, with his mind at stretch, and his brow knit in 
the effort, laboured in silence, and made him say it all 
over again ; tried hard to gather the meaning, and to take 
. it to himself, and to Jollow the reasoning. Then suddenly 
ho4)u'r6t out, vowed»that Leonard was laughing at him, 
that it was all tricks, jests of the fine talkers who forged 
words and then amused themselves with pretending that 
these words were things. Leonard was nettled, and 
guaranteed the good faith of his authors. Christopher 
shrugged his shoulders, and said with an oath that they 
were only humbugs, infernal writers ; and he demanded 
fresh proof. 

Leonard perceived to his horror that Christopher was 
incurably attainted, and took no more interest in him. 
He remembered that he had been told not to waste his 
time in arguing with sceptics, — at least when they stub- 
bornly rerose to believe. There was the risk of being 
shaken himself, without profiting the other. It was 
better to leave the unfortunate fellow to the will of Gk)d, 
who, if He so designs, would see to it that the sceptic 
was enlightened ; or if not, who would dare to go against 
the will of God»? Leonard did not insist then on carry-' 
iag on the discussion. He only said gently that for the 
time being there was nothing to be*done, that no reason- 
ing couldr allow the way to a man who was determined 
not to see it, and. that CJiristophei* ly^st pray and appeal 
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to Grace ; nothing is possible without that : ba^must 
* desire grace, and the will to believe.- 

“ The will!” thought Christopher bitterly. “ So* then, 
God will exist because I will Him to exist ? So then, 
derfth will not exist, because it pleases me to deny* it 1 
.... Alas ! How easy life is to those who have no 
need to seto the truth, to those who can see what they 
wish to see, and are for ever forging ploasant dreams in 
which softly to sleep !” In such a bod, Christopher knew 
well that ho would never sleep. ... • 

L -iijard went on talkmg. Ho luid fallen back on his 
favourite subject, the sjveets of the contemplative life, 
and, once on this neutral ground, he was inexhaustible. 
In his monotonous voice, that shook with the pleasure 
in him, he told of the joys of tlui life in God, outside, 
above the world, far from noise, of which he .spoke in a 
sudden tone of hatred (he dett^stod it almost ns much as 
Christoph('r). far from violence, far»froin frivolity, far. 
from the little nuseries that one ha* to suffer every (fey, 
in the warm secure nest of faith, from which you can 
contemplate in peace the wretehedness of a strange and 
distant world. And as Christopher listcuc*d, ho per- 
ceived the egoism of that faith. Leonard saw that. He 
hurriedly explained : the contemplative life was not a 
lazy life. On the contrary, a man is more active in 
pra3'er than in action. What would the world be without 
prayer ? You e.xpiato the suis of others, you Voar the 
burden of tlusir misdeeds, you offer up your talents, you 
intercede between the world and God. 

Christopher listened in silence with increasing hostility. 
He was conscious of the h.ypoorisy of such ronuuciation 
in Leonard. He was not unjust enough to Assunie 
hypocrisy in all those who believe. He knew well that 
with a few, such abdication of life comes from the im- 
possibWity of living, from a bitter despair^ an appeal to 
death,-- that with still fewer, it is an ecstasy of passion. 

. . . (How long does it last ?) . . . But with tl»o 
majority of men is ft not too often the cold reasoning 
of souls more busied with their own ease and peace than 
*” Vith 4he happines^f others, or witli truth ? And if 
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sincei^i^pn are’consAoiis of it, how much they rmist 
suffer ^by such profanation of their ideal ! . . 

Leonard was quite happy, and now set forfh the beauty 
and harmony of the world, seen from the loftiness of the 
Divfne roost : belo-^ all was dark, unjust,* sorrowful ; 
scon from on high, it all became clear, luminous, ordered : 
the world was like the works of a clock* perfectly 
ordered. . . . 

Now Christo|)her only listened absently. Ho was 
asking hftnsolf : “ Does he believe, or does ho believp 
that he believes ?” And yet his omi faith, lys own 
passionate desire for faith wag not shaken. Not the 
mediocrity of soul, and the poverty of argument of a fool 
like Leonard could touch that. ... 

Night came down over, the •town. The scat on which 
they wore sif ting wa.s in darknc.ss : the stars shone out, 
a white mist came up from the river, the crickets chirped 
under the trees in<* the cemeterj-. The bells began to 
ring : first the highest of them, alone, like a j)l.nintive 
bird, challenging the sky : then the si'tiond, a third lower, 
joined in its plaint ; at last came the deepest, on the fifth, 
and seemed to answer them. The three voices wore 
merged in each other. At the bottom of the towers there 
was a buzzing, as of a gig.intic hive of bees. The air 
and the boy’s heart quivered. Christopher held his 
breath, and thought how poor w'.as the music of musicians 
compared with such an ocean of music, with all the 
sounds of thousands of creatures : the former, the free 
world of sounds, compared, with the world tamed, cata- 
logued, coldly labelled by human intelligence. He sank 
and sank tato that sonorous and immense world without 
contiifents or bounds. ... 

And when the great murmuring had died aw’ay, when 
the air had ceased at last to quiver, Christopher woke up. 
He looked abfiut him startl^. . . . He knew nlbthing. 
Around him and in him everything was changed. There' 
ttas no God. . . , 

As with {aith, so the loss of faith is often equally a 
flood of* grace, a sudden light. Reason coimts for 
nothing : the snyillest thing is enca|gh — a kord, ^ened. 
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the Bound of bells. A man walks, 'dfreams. jBxpeots 
nothing. Suddenly the world emmblea away. * All about 
.him is in rufiiB. He is alone. He no longer believes. 

Christopher was terrified, and could not understand 
h(/w it had come about. It was like the flooding’of a 
river in the spring. . . . 

Leonard’s voice was still sounding, more monotonous 
than the voice of a cricket. Christopher did not hear it : 
he heard nothing. Night was fully come. Leonard 
stopped. Surprised to find Christopher motisnless, un- 
eas because of the lateness of the hour, he suggested 
that they should go hejme. Christopher did not reply. 
Leonard took his arm. Christopher trembled, and look^ 
at Leonard with wild eyes. 

“ Christopher, we must ‘go home,” said Leonard. 

“ Go to hell !” cried Christopher furiousl}'. 

“ Oh ! Christopher ! What have 1 done ?” asked 
Leonard tremulousl}'. He was dumfounded. 

Christopher came to himself. • - 

“ Yes. You are right,” he said more gently. “ I do 
not know what I’m saying. Go to God ! Go ito God !”• 

He was alone. He was in bitter distress. 

” Ah ! my God ! my God !” he cried, wringing his 
hands, passionately raising his face to the dark sky. 
“ Why do I no longer believe ? Why can T believ4 no 
more ? What has happened to me ? . . .” 

The disproportion between the wreck of his faith and 
the conversation that he had just had with Leonard was 
too great : it was obvious that the conversation had no 
more brought it about than that the boistcrousness <'f 
Amalia’s gabble and the pettiness of the people with 
w'hom he lived were the cause of the upheavah which 
for some days had been taking place in his moral resolu- 
tions. ’These were only pretexts. The uneasiness had 
not edme from without. It was within hipiself. He felt 
■ stirring in his heart monstrous and xinknown things, and 
he dartid not rely on his thoughts to face the evil. Tbe 
evil ? Was it evil*? A languor, an intoxication, a 
. voluptuous agony filled all his being. He was^no longer 
Vnast«r of himself. ^In vain he soueht to fortify himself 
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with hk fOT mer litoicisirf His whole being crashed down. 
He haa a glidden consciousness of the vast world, burning, 
wild, a world immeasurable. . . . How it swallows up 
God ! 

Only for a moment* But the whole balanco of his oid 
life was in that moment destroyed. 


There was only one person in the family to whom 
Christopher paid no attention ; this was little Bosa. She 
.was not bSautiful : and Christophet, who was far from* 
beautiful himself, was very exacting of beauty in o<thers. 
He had that calm cruelty of you<;h, for which a woman 
does not exist if she be ugly, — unless she has passed the 
age for inspiring tenderness, and there is no need to feel 
•for her anything but grave, peaceful and quasi-religious 
sentiments. Rosa also was not distinguished by any 
especial gift, although she was not without intelligence ; 
and she w'as cursed with a chattering tongue, which drove 
Christopher from he^. And he had never taken the 
trouble to know her, thinking that there was in her 
ndthing to know ' ; and the most he ever did was to glance 
at her. 

But she was of better stuff than most girls : she w’as 
certt^ily better than Minna, whom he had so loved. She 
was a good girl, no coquette, not at all vain, and until 
Christopher came it had never occurred to her that she 
was plaiif, or if it had, it had not worried her ; for none 
of her family bothered about it. Whenever her grand- 
father or her mother told her so out of a desire to grumble, 
she only laughed : she did not believe it, or she attached 
no importailce to it : nor did they. So many others, 
justas plain, and more, had found someone to love them ! 
The Germans are very mildly indulgent to physical im- 
perfections-: they cannot see them : they are even^able 
to embellish them, by virtue of an easy imagination which 
finds unexpected* qualities in the face of their desire to 
mdke them like the most illustriousjexamples of human 
beauty. Old JEuler would not have needed much urging 
to make him declare that his granddaughter had the nose 
of the LudoVisi Jxino. Happily he ■^s too grumpf to 
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pay compliments : and Rosa, ttnconeefned about the 
shape of her nose, had no vanity except in the aCbcomplish- 
ment, with all the ritual, of the famous household duties. 
She had accepted as Gospel all that she had been taught. 
She hardly. ew)r went out, and she had very little standard 
of c.omparison ; she admired her family naively, and 
believed v/hat they said. She was of an exi)ansive and 
confiding nature, ea.sily satisfied, and tried to fall in with 
the moumfulness of her homo, and docilely used to repeat 
,the pessimistic ideas which she heard. She waj a creature 
of devotion — always thinlcing of others, trying to please, 
sharing anxieties, glassing at what others wanted ; she 
had a great need of lo'^ing without demanding anything 
in return. Naturally her family took advantage of her, 
although they were kind and loved her : but there is 
always a temptation to take advantage of the love of* 
those who are absolutely delivered into your hands. Her 
family were so sure of her attentions that they were not 
at all grateful for them : whatever ghe did, thej" expected 
more. And then, she was clumsy ; she was awkward 
and hasty ; her movements were jerky and bo^dsh ; she 
had outbursts of tenderness which used to end in disaster : 
a broken glass, a jug upset, a door slammed to ; thmgs 
which let loose U})on her the wrath of everybody in the 
house. 8he was always being snubbed and would go and 
weep in a corner. Her tears did not Iasi long. She 
would soon smile again, and begin to chatter without a 
suspicion qf rancour against anybod.y. 

Christopher’s advent was an imj>ortant event in her 
life. She had often heard of him. (’hristopher had some 
place in the gossip of the town : ho was a gort of little 
local celebrity : his name used often to recur in the family 
conversation, especially when old Jean .Michel was alive, 
who, proud of his grandson, used to sing his praises to 
all oI his acquaintance. Rosa had seen Ihe 3 'oung 
musician once or twice at concerts. J»Vhen she heard 
that he was coming to live with them, she clapped ^er 
hands. She was utornly rebuked for her breach of 
manners and became confused. She saw ilo harm in it. 
In ajife so 'monotqiious as hers, a new lodger was a great 
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distra ction . SHe* spent tho last few days before his 
arrivaP lira fever of. expectancy. She was fearful lest 
he should not lilce the house, and she tried hard to make 
every room as attractive as possible. On the morning of 
his cvrival, she even f)ut a little bunch of flowers on the 
mantelpiece to bid him welcome. As to herself, she took 
no care at all to look her best ; and one glance was enough 
to make Christopher decide that she was plain, and 
slovenly dressed. She did not think the same of him, 
though shfi had good reason to do. so : for Christopher,, 
busy, cxhaust('d, ill-kempt, was even more ngly^ than 
usual. ]Jut Rosa, who was incapable of thinking the 
least ill of anybody, Rosa, who thought her grandfather, 
her father, and her mother, all perfectly beautiful, saw 
< 'liristopher exactlj' as she had •expected to see him, and 
’admired him with all her heart. She was frightened at 
sitting next to him at table : and unfortunately her shy- 
ness took the shape, of a flood of words, which at once 
Mienated Christopher’g sympathies. She did not see this, 
and that first evening remained a shining memory in her 
life. When she wjis alone in her room, after they had 
all gone upstairs, she heard tho tread of the now lodgers 
as they walked over her head ; and the sound of it ran 
joyously through her ; the house seemed to her to have 
taken new lifet .. 

The next ’morning for the first time in her life she 
looked aj herself in the mirror carehdly and uneasily, 
and without exactly knowing the extent of fier misfor- 
tune she began to be conscious of it. She tried to decide 
about her features, one by one ; but she could not. She 
was filled ^^iih sadness and apprehension. She sigh(d 
deeply, rand thought of introducing .certain changes in 
her toilet, but she only made herself look still more plain. 
She conceived the unlucky idea of overwhelming Chris- 
topher with her kindness. In her naive desire to be 
always seeing Her new friends, and doing them service, 
sh^s, was for ever going up and down the stairs, bringing 
them some utterly useless thing, rasisting on helping 
them, and. altvays laughing and talking and shouting. 
Her sseal and hor stream of talk could ^nly be interrupted ■ 
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by her mother's impatient voice ctilling4i^r. Christopher 
looked grim ; but for his good resolutions he Must have 
lost his tem'per quite twenty times. He restrained him- 
*self for two days ; on the third, he locked his door. Rosa 
knocked, calW, understood, went downstairs in dis«nay, 
and ,did not try again. When he saw her he explained 
that he was very busy and could not be disturbed. She 
humbly begged his pardon. She could not deceive her- 
self as to the failure of her innocent advances : they had 
jaccomplished the opposite of her intention *.« they had 
alienated Christoplior. He no longer took the trouble to 
conceal his ill-humour ; he did not listen when she talked, 
and did not disguise Ins impatience. She felt that her 
chatter irritated him, and b^^ force of will she succeeded 
in keeping silent for a part of the evening : but the thing 
was stronger than herself : suddenly she would break out 
again and her words would tumble over each other more 
tumultuously than ever. Christopher would leave her 
in the middle of a sentence. She was not angry with him. 
She was angry with herself. She thought herself stupid, 
tiresome, ridiculous : all her faults assumed enormous 
proportions and she tried to wrestle with them : but she 
was discouraged by the check upon her first attempts, 
and said to herself that she could not do it, that she was 
not strong enough. But she would try agvin. • 

But there were other faults against which she was 
powerless : what could she do against her pl.ainnc.ss ? 
There was no doubt about it. The certainty of her mis- 
fortune had suddenly been revealed to her one day when 
she was looking at herself in the mirror ; it came like a 
thunderclap. Of course she exaggerated the evil, and 
saw her nose as ten times larger than it was ; iteseemed 
to her to fill all her face ; she dared not show hersfelf ; 
she wished to die. But there is in youth such a power 
of hope that these fits of discouragement never lasted 
long : she would end by pretending tbAt she had been 
mistaken ; she would try to believe it, and for a moment 
or two would actually succeed in thinking her nose quite 
ordinary and almost shapely. Her instihek made her 
‘ atto.mpt, though very clumsily, certain childish tricks, a 
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way of doing Ror liuii* so as not so much to sliow her 
forehead and bo accentuate the disproportion of her face. 
Anil 3 'ct, there was no ciiquetry in her ; no thought of lov^e. 
Jiad crossed lier minil, or she was nneonseious of it. 
She •asked little: noithiiig hut a little friendship: bsit 
Christopher did not slmw any inclination to give her 
tliat little. It seemed to Itosa that she would 4rave been 
])erfeetly ha])py had he only condescended to say good- 
day when they met. A friendly good-evening with a 
little kind'jess. Ent Christopher usually looked so hard# 
and so cold ! It chilicd her. Re never said anything 
disagreeable to her. but she winikl rather have had cruel 
rejiroaehes that) such crui 1 fNi'.vncif. 

One evening Ciiristofiher was phaying his piano.. He 
had taken up his quarters in » little attic at the top of 
'the house so as not to be so much distmhed by the noise. 
Downstairs Eosa was listening to him. deeply moveil. 
She loved music, though her taste was bad and unformed. 
While her mother was^tlierc, she stayed in a corner of the 
room and bent over her sewing, apparently absorbed in 
hpr work ; but her heart was with the sounds coming 
from xipstairs, and she wished to miss nothing. As soon 
as Amalia, wont out for a walk in the neighbourhood. 
Rosa, leaped to her feet, threw down her sewing, and went 
upstfiirs with her lii'arl beating xintil she came to the 
attic door. I^hc held her breath and laid her car again.st 
the door^ vShe stfiyed ILko that until Amalia returned. 
She vent on ti]>toe, taldng care to make no ngise, but as 
she was not very sure-footed, and was alwa 3 ’s in a hurrA-, 
she was alwavs trif)ping u])on the stairs ; and once while 
she was li.sl.gning leaning forward with her cheek glued 
to the keyhole, she lost her balanee, and banged her fore- 
. head against tlie door. She was so alarmed that she lost 
her bloat h. The j»i;mo stopped dead : she could not 
escape. She was getting uj) when the door of)Cned. 
Christopher sa\t hei', glared at her furiously, and then 
without a word, orushed her aside, walked angrily down- 
stairs, and went out. He did not veturn until dinner- 
time, pfiid jio’heed to the despairing looks with which 
she asked hi|j pardon, ignored her ^istenee, andtior 
\ouu. 
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several weeks he never played at 'all. Rosa seer-Uy shod 
many tears ; no one noticed it, no one paid any attention 
, to her. Ardently she prayed to Cod . . for what 1 
She did not know. She had to confide her grief in some- 
one. She was sure that Christopher detested her. 

And, in spite of all. she hoi)ed. It was enough for 
her if Christopher seemed to show any sign of interest 
in her. if he appeared to listen to what she said, if ho 
pressed her hand with a little more friendliness than 
«' usual. ... '■ 

A few imprudent words from her relations set her 
imagination off upon a false road. 

* 

* m 

The whole family was filled with sympathy for Chris- 
topher. The big boy of sixteen, serious and solitary, 
who had such lofty ideos of his duty, inspired a sort of 
respect in them all. His fits of ill-temper, his obstinate 
silences, his gloomy air, his brusque maimcT, were noc 
suri)rising in such a house as that. Frau \'ogcl, herself, 
who regarded ever 3 ^ artist as a loafer, dared not rejjroaeh 
him aggressively, as she would have liked to do, with the 
hours that he spent in star-gazmg in the evening, leaning, 
motionless, out of the attic window, overlooking the yard, 
until night fell ; for she loicw that during the rest cf the 
dav^ he was hard at w’ork with his lessons ; and she 
humoured him— like the rest — for an ulterior motive w^hich 
no one expressed, though everybody knew it. * 

Rosa had seen her parents exchanging looks and 
mysterious whisperings when she was talking to Christo- 
pher. At first she took no notice of it. Tlien she was 
puzzled and roused by it ; she longed to know what they 
were saying, but dared not ask. 

One evening when she had climbed on to a garden seat 
to untie the clothes-line hung between two' trees, she 
leaned on Christopher’s shoulder to jiwrp down. Just 
at that moment her eyes met her grandfather’s and her 
father’s ; they were sitting smoking their pipes, and 
leaning against the wall of the house. Thp two men 
winked at each other, and Justus Euler said to Vogel ; 
‘'^They will ma!„ i a fine couple.” 
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Vog?>1., nudged film, fioeing that the girl was- listening, 
and he covered his- remark very cleverly— (or so he 
thought) — with a loud “Hm! hm !” that* could have, 
been heard twenty yards away*. Christopher, whose back 
was •turned, saw nothing, but Rosa was se bowled o-wsr 
by it that she forgot that she was juni})ing down,, and 
6])rained her foot. She would have fallen* had not 
Christopher caught her, muttering curses on her clumsi- 
ness. She had hurt herself badly, but she did not show 
it ; she hardly thought of it ; she thought only of what* 
she had just heard. She walked to her room ; evc^;y step 
was agony to her ; she stiffened henself against it so as 
not to h>t it bo seen. A delicious, vague une,asiness 
surged through her. She fell into a chair at the foot of 
, her bed and hid her face, in the tfoverlet. Her (;heek.s were 
burning ; thtre were tears in her eyes, and she laughed. 
She was ashajned, she \\i.shcd to sink into the depths of 
,the earth, she could md lix her ultras ; her blood bent in 
her teniples, there weic sharp pains in h(“r ankh^ ; she was 
in a feverish .stufutr. \'aguc]y she heard sounds outside, 
children crying and j>!aying in the street, and her grand- 
father’s words w'ore ringing in her ears ; she was thrilled, 
she laughed softly, slie blushtd., with her face buried in 
the oiderdowTi : she praj’ed, gave thanks, desired, feared — ■ 
she loved. 

Her mother called her. She tried to get up. At the 
first step she felt a pain so unbearable that she almost 
fainted ; her head swam. She thought she \ws going to 
die, she wished to die, and at tho same time she wished 
to live with all the forces of her being, to live for the 
promised happiness. Her mother came at last, and tho 
whole -iiousehold was soon excited. She was scolded as 
usual, her ankle was dressed, she was put to bed. and 
:sank into. the sweet bewilderment of her physical pain 
and her inward joy. The night was sweet. . . .* The 
smallest memorv of that dear evening was hallowed for 
her. She did not think of Christopher, she knew not 
what she thought. She was happy.* 

Tho nest cla 5 % Clxristopher, who thought himself in 
Borne measure responsible for tho acei^*nt, calne to ixtike • 
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inquiries, •and for Ihe time lie made somajshow of 
affection for her. She was filled with gratitude, and 
.blessed her sprained ankle. She would gladly have 
suffered all her life, if, all'her life, she niiglit have such 
joj". — She had to lie d('wn for scn'cral days and liover 
move ; she spent thorn in turning over and over her 
grandfather’s woiils. and considering them. Had he 
said : 

“They will . . .” 

' Or : 

“ would . . . ?” 

But it was jwssiblo tlv-\.t he had never said anything of 
the kind ? — Yo.s. Mo had saiil it ; she was certain of 
it. . . . What ! Did they not .see that slic was ngly, 
and that Clu istojihor could npt bear her ? . . . But it 
was so good to hojic ! She came to believe that perhaps 
she had been wrong, that she was not as ugl,v as she 
thought ; she would sit up on her sofa (o tr^' and see 
herself in the mirror on the w’al^ opposite, above the 
mantelpiece ; she did not know what to think. After all, - 
her father and her grandfather were better judges than 
herself ; peo}j!e cannot tell about thcmhelvo.s. ... Oh ! 
Heaven, if it W’ere possible ! . . . If it could be . . . if, 
she never dared think it, if ... if she wtsre pretty ! . . . 
Perhaps, also, she had exaggerated ('lirih>.'}»hcr's Anti- 
pathy. No doubt he was indifferent, and after the 
interest he liad sliow'n in her the day afti'r the accident 
did not bollier about her any more ; he forgot to inquire ; 
but Rosa made excuses for him. he was so busy’ ! How 
should he think of her ? An artist cannot be judged 
like other men. ... 

And 3 'et, resigned though she was, she could not help 
expecting with beating h<iart a word of symjiatliy from 
him when he came near her. A word only, a look . . 
her imagination did the rest. In the begiyning love needs 
so little food ! It is enough to see. to tqjioh as you pass ; 
such a power of dreams flows from the soul in such 
moments, that almost of itself it can create its love : a 
trifle can plunge it into ecstasy that later, ‘when it is 
mdre satisfied, ai^ in proportion mqre exacting, it will 
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hardly (iTid again Vheit at last it does possess the object 
of its desire. — Rosa lived absolutely, though no one knew 
it, in a romance of her own fashioning, piedod together, 
by herself : Christopher loved -her secretly, and was too 
shy to confess his !o\tj, or there was some stupid reason, 
fantastic or romantic, delightful to the imagination of 
the sentimental little ninny. She fashiouwl endless 
stories, and all jiorfectly absurd ; she knew' it hensclf, but 
tried not to know it ; she lied to herself voluptuously for 
days and days as she bent OA'or lu'r -sewing. 11 made her* 
forget to talk : her flood of words w'as turned ujw'ard, 
like a river which suddenly disajipcars underground. 
But then the river teok its rcvf^i'jie. What a debauch 
of speeches, of unuttcred conversations which no. one 
.heard but herself ! Scunetimci? her 1ij>s woukl move as 
they do with jx’ople wlio luive to siiell out the syllables 
to thomsc’Ives as they read so as to undfuvtand them. 

AV'hen her dreams h'ft lier she- avus hap])y and sad. She 
know that things aa’ci* not as she had just told herself : 
but she was loft- with a reflected bapi)iness, and had greater 
confidc'tiee for her life, bhe did not despair of winning 
Christopher. 

She (lid not admit it to herself, but she set about doing 
it. With the sureness of instinct that great affection 
brings, the ar.kward. iuuoraiit girl contiiA'cd immediately 
to find the road by which she might reach Ikt beloved’s 
heart, i’he did not turn directly to him. But as soon as 
she was better and (*ouId once more A\’alk aboiwt the house 
sho approached Louiia. The smallest excuse served. 
8he found a thou.sand little serA'ices to render her. When 
she W'ent «it she never failed to undertake various 
errnndrt : she spared her going to the- market, arguments 
with tradespeople, she would fetch water for her from 
the pump, in the y.ard ; she cleanc'd the w'indows and 
polished the floors in spite of Louisa’s protestationsT who 
was confused W'lien she did not do her work alone ; but 
sho was so weary that she had not the strength to oppose 
anybody who came to help her. Christopher w'as out 
oil* day. Louisa felt that she was doscrt('d. and the com- 
panionship of tl^e affectionate, c^ttorin* girl ‘trap ‘ 
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pleasant to her. Rosa took up her quarters in her room. 
She brought her sewing, and talked all the time. By 
. clumsy devices she tried to bring conversation round to 
Christopher. Just to heaj' of him, even to hear his name, 
niado her happy ; her hands would tremble ; she AS'OTild 
sit with downcast ej’es. Louisa was delighted to talk 
of her beloved Christopher, and would tell little tales of 
his childhood, triviid and just a little ridiculous ; but 
there wa,s no fear of Rosa thinking them so : .she took a 
great joy. and there was a dear emotion lor her, in 
imagiiiing ('hristopher as a child, and doing all the 
tricks and having all the darling waj^s of children : in 
her the motherly tonderne4=is which lies in the hearts of 
all w'omen was mingled deliciously with that other 
tcndcrnes.s ; she would laugh, hoartii}’ and tears woiild 
come to her eyes. Louisa was touched by the interest 
that Rosa took in her. She gues;ed dimly what was in 
the girl’s heart, but she never let ili appea.r that she did 
.so ; but she was glad of it ; for of all in tlie house she 
only kneu' the worUi of tlie girr.s heart. Sometimes she 
would stop talking to look at her. Rosa, surprised by 
her silence, would raise her eyes from her work. Louisa 
would smile at her. Rosa would throw herself into her 
arms, suddenly, passionately, and would hide her face 
in Louisa’s bosom. 1'hen they w'ould go bfe working and 
talking, as if nothing had happened. 

In the evening wlion (’hri.stopher came homot, Louisa, 
grateful for Ro.sa’s attentions, and in pursuance of the 
little plan she had made, always praised the girl to the 
skies. Christopher was touched by Rosa’s kindi»css. He 
saw how much good she was doing his mother, in whose 
face there was more serenity : and he would thank her 
effu.sive)y. Ro.sa would murmur, and escape to conceal 
her embarras.smcnt ; so she appeared a thousand times 
more intelligent and sympathetic to Chrj.stopher than if 
she had spoken. He looked at her less jvith a prejudiced 
eye, and did not conceal his surprise at finding unsus- 
pected qualities in her. Rosa saw that ; s^ie marked the 
progress that she made in his sjnnpathy and thought 
thftv his sympathy would lead to lovq. She gave herself 
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up more than'erer tu her dreams. She came near to 
believing with the beautiful presumption of' youth that • 
what you desjre with all j^our being is always accom- 
plished in the end. Be.sidesL, how was her desire un- 
rea.'wnable ? Should not Christopher hivve.been more 
sensible than any other of her goodness and her affec- 
tionate need of self-devotion ? 

But Christopher gave no thought to her. He esteemed 
her ; but she filled no room in his thoughts. He was 
busied wi*h far other things at the .moment. Christopher 
was no longer Christopher. He did not know himseli. 
He was in a mighty travail that was like to sweep ev^ery- 
thing away, a complete upheava*. 

* 

♦ 

Christopher was conso’ous *of extreme weariness and 
great uneasiness. He was for no reason worn out ; his 
head was heavy, his tn’^es, his ears, all his senses ■were 
dumb and throbbing. '^Hc could not give his attention 
to anything. His fnind leaped from one subject to 
another, and was in a fever that sucked him dry. The 
perpetual fluttering of images in his mind made him giddy. 
At first he attributed it to fatigue and the enervation of 
the first days of spring. But spring passed and his 
sic],cncss only grew worse. 

It was wliat the poets who only touch lightly on things 
call the unease of adolescence, the trouble of the cherubim, 
the waking of tjje desire of love in the young body and 
soul. As if the fearful crisis of all a man’s being, breaking 
up, dying, and coming to full rebirth, as if the cataclysm 
in which everything, faith, thought, action, all life, seems 
like to be Wotted out, and then to be new-forged m the 
convulsions of sorrow and joy, can be reduced to terms 
of a child’s folly ! 

AH his' body and soul were in a ferment. He watched 
them, having, no strength to struggle, with a mix'ture of 
curiosity and disgust. He did not understand what was 
Ulappening in himself. His whole being was disintegrated. 
He spent days together in absolute torpor. Work was 
torture t6 him. At night he slept heavily and in snatches, , 
dreaming monstrotisly, with gusts oli^esire ; the sod* of A 
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beaftt waft racing madly in him! Bdming, bathed in 
' sweat, he watched himself in horror ; he tried to break 
fr('o of the ‘crazy and unclean thoughts .that possessed 
him. and lie wondered if he were going mad. 

(The day gare him no shelter from* his brutish thoughts. 
In the depths of his .soul he felt that he was slipping 
doAvn and dowii : there was no stay to clutch at : no barrier 
to keep back chaos. All his defences, all his citadels, 
uith the quadruple rampart that hemmed him in so 
.proudly — his God, his art. his pride, his moraV faith — all 
was crymhling away, falling piece by jiicce from him. He 
saw him .t lf naked, bound, lying unable to move, lilte a 
corpse on which vermin (iwarm. He had sposin.s of revolt : 
where was his will, of which he Avas so ]>roiid ? lie called 
to it in vain : it was like' the efforts th.al one makes in 
^l< c]). knowing that one is dn'aining. anrl trying to awake. 
Then one succeeds only in falling from on(‘ dream to 
aiiotlKir like a lump of lead, and in kt'ing nion' and more 
choked by the suffocation of the soui in bon<lag(\ At last 
lie found thc.t it was less painful not to sfrugifle. He 
decided not to do so. AA'ith fatalistic apathy and dc,spair. 

The even tenor of his life seemed to ho broken up. 
Xow. he slipped down a subterranean crevasse and Avas 
like to disapjjcar ; noAV he houndcid up again with a violent 
jerk. The chain of his days w'as snajiped.*" %.rji the midst 
of the even plain of the hours great gaping holes aa'ouUI 
open to enculf his soul. Christopher looked ok at the 
spc'-ctaele as. though it did not concern him. Everything, 
everybody, — and himself- —were strange to him. Ho went 
about his business, did his work, automatically : it seemed 
to him that the machinery of his life might «top at any 
momc'nt : the whc^cls w'orc out of gesar. At dinner Avlih his 
mother and the others in the orchestra with the musicians 
and the audience, sufldcnly then! Avould be a. void and 
emptiliess in his brain : ho w'ould look stupidly at the 
■ grinning face.s about him : and he could Jiot understand. 
He would ask himself ; « 

“ VV^hat is there betVeen these creatures and . . . t” 

He dared not even say : 

. . nml*mo.” ^ 
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For he kncw ndt wife! her he existed. He would speak 
and his voice would seem to issue from another body. 
He would move, and he saw his movemenfs from afar., 
from above — from the top of a* tower. He would pass his 
hailtl over his face, ahd his eyes w’ould w’a#idcT. Ho was 
often near doing crazy things. 

It was especially when he was most in public that he 
had to keep guard on himself. For example, on the 
evenings when he went to the Palace or was playing in 
public, a'hen he would siiddimly -be seized by a terrific 
desire to make a face, or say something outracrepus. to 
pull the Grand Duke’s nose, or to take a running kick 
at one of the ladii'S. One whole eVi'iiing while he was eon 
ducting the orclu'stra, he strugghal aa ’inst an insensate 
flesire to undress him.self in public : and he was haunted 
by the idea from the inonient when he trif-d to chet'k it : 
he had to exert all hi'^ strength not to give way to it 
When he issued from the hruto struiri.de he was (Irijijiing 
with sweat and his rmind was blank. He was really mad. 
ft was enough for him to think that he must not do a 
thing for it to fasten on him wdth the maddening tenaeity 
of a fi.ved idea. 

So his life was spent in a sevu's of unbridled outbreaks 
and of endless falls into emptiness. A furious wind in the 
desert. Wl’cnce came this wind ? .From what abyss 
came these dissires tb '.t wrenelied his body and mind ? 
He was*lilve a bow strelelual to breaking point by a strong 
linnd. — to w'hat end unknown ? — which then springs back 
like a piece of dead wood. Of what force was be the 
prey ? He dariHl not jirobe for it. He fi'lt that be was 
beaten, humiliated, and ho w’ould not face his defeat. 
H() was weary and broken in spirit. • He understood now’ 
the people whom formerly he had despised : those who 
will not see awkward truth. In the empty hours, when 
lie rememhore^ that time was passing, his w’ork negTeeted. 
the future lost* he was frozen with terror. But there 
was no reaction ; and his cowardice found excuses in 
desperate affirmation of the void Bi which ho lived : he 
took a bitter delight in abandoning himself to it like a 
wreck on the wa^gvs. W’hat was li||j good'of figlUlhg ?* 
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There wasi nothing beautiful, nor ^ood * neither Ood, nor 
life, nor being of any rort. In the- street as he walked, 
suddenly th? earth woiild sink aAvay from him : there was 
neither ground, nor air, nor light, nor himself : there 
was nothing. • Ho woiild fall, his head would drag ‘him 
down, face forwards ; ho could hardly hold him.self 
up : he wffs on the point of collapse. Ho thought he was 
going to die, suddenly, struck down. Ho thought he 
was dead. . . . 

» Christo])her was growing a new skin. Chris*ophnr was 
growing n new soul. And seeing the worn-out and rotten 
soul of Ins childhood falling away ho never dreamed that 
he was taking on a ntAv one, young and stronger. As 
through life we change oiir bodies, so also do we change 
our souls : and the metantorpbosis does not always take . 
place slowly over many daj^s ; there are times of crise.s 
when the whole is sud<lenly renewed. I'ho adult changes 
hi.s soul. The old soul that is cast off dies. In those, 
hours of anguish we think that atl is at an end. And 
the whole thing begins again. A life dies. Another life 
has already come into being. 

* 

* * 

One night he was alone in his room, with his elbow on 
his desk under the light of a candle. His l^ack was tii/ncd 
to the windoM'. He was not working. He tiad not boon 
able to work for weeks. Everything was twisting and 
turning in his head. He had brought everylhifig under 
s<:rutiiiy at’once ; religion, morals, art, the whole of life. 
And in the general dissolution of his thoughts was no 
method, no order : he had }»lungod in+o the reading of 
books taken haphazard from his grandfather’s lictero- 
geneous library or from Vogel’s collection of Books : 
hooks of theology, science, philosophy, an odd lot, of 
which he understood nothing, having everything to learn r 
, he could not finish any of them, and u> the middle of 
them went off on divagations, endless whimsies, which left 
him weary, empty, jyid in mortal sorrow. * 

So, that evening, he was sunk in an exhausted torpor. 
The whole, house was asleep. His window ‘was open. 

* Net a breath camf|.up from the yard. • Thick clouds filled 
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the sky. Chnstftphef mechanically watched, the candle 
burn away at the bottom of the candlestick. He could* 
not go to bed/ He had no thought of anything. He felt 
the void growing, growing from moment to moment. 
He^tried not to see the abyss that drew hkn to its bri^jik : 
and in spite of himself he leaned over and his eyes -gazed 
into the depths of the night. In the void,* chaos was 
stirring, and faint sounds came from the darkness. Agony 
filled him : a shiver ran down his spine ; his skin tingled ; 
ho olutehted the table so as not to fall. Convtilsively he 
awaited nameless things, a miracle, a God 

Suddenlj', like an opened sluice, in the yard behind 
him, a deluge of water, a heavf rain, large drops, down 
pouring, fell. The still air quivered. 'I'he dry, hard soil 
rang out like a bell. And the va.st scent of the earth, 
burning, warm as that of an animal, the smell of the 
flowers, fruit, and amorous fle^h rose in a spasm of fury 
and pleasure. Christopher, under illusion, at fullest 
stretch, shook. TIe*trembled. . . . The veil was rent. 
Ho was blinded. By a flash of lightning, he saw, in the 
•depths of the night, he saw — he was God. God was in 
himself ; he burst the ceiling of the room, the walls of the 
house. He cracked the very bounds of existence. He 
filled the sky, the universe, space. The world coursed 
through him, like a cataract. Tn the horror and ecstasy 
of that cataclysm, Christopher fell too, swept along by 
the whirlwind which brnslud away and crushetl like 
straws the law's of Nature. He was breatWoss ; he was 
drunk with the swift hurtling dowm into God . . . God- 
abyss ! God -gulf ! Fire of Being ! Hurricane of life ! 
Madness of living, — aimless, uncontrolled, beyond reason, 

— rfcil -the fury of living ! 

When 'the crisis was over, he fell into a deep slqep and 
slept as he had, not done for long enough . Next day when, 
he awoke his head swam : he was as broken as though he 
Ifad been drunk. But in his inmost heart he had still a 
beam of that sombre and great li^t that had struck him 
down the night before. Ho tried to relight, it. In vain. , 
The more ho puwued it, the more included him. I^roift 
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that time on. ail his energy was diroetod ‘towards recalling 
the vision of a moment. The endeavour was futile. 
Ecstasy docs'not answer the bidding of the.will. 

* But that mystic exaltation was not the only experience 
thajt he had of it : it recurred several a imes but never with 
the intensity of the first, ft e.ime always at niouKnts 
when Christopher was least expecting it. for a second only, 
a time so short, so snchlen. — no longer than a wink of an 
e^'e or a raising of a hand — that tlut vir.ion was gone 
before he could discover that it w'as : and theiiihc would 
wonder whciner he had not dreanu'd it. Alter that fiery 
bolt that had set the nicliT aflame, it was a g!('aming dust, 
shoddi?>g fleeting sparks.^ which the eye could hardly see 
as they sped by. But flay nuippc .ircd more and more 
(dten : and in the end they sunajunded Clv"i 'tojilier with 
a halo of ]Krpf“tual misty dreams, in whicli his spirit 
melted. Iv.erytliing that di.tractcd him in hi.s state of 
semihallucination was an irritation U> liiiu. It was iin- 
po.srdble to work : he gave up tliin'<ivi,g nbonl it. Ho<‘iety 
was odious to him ; and more than any, that of his inti- 
mates, even that of his mother, beea^ise they arrogated to 
themselves more rights over his soid. 

He left the house : he took to spending Ins days abroad, 
and never returned until nightfall. Ho sons^hf the solitude 
of tlio fields, and delivered himself up to it‘ drank hisSill 
of it. like a niiiniac who wishes not to be distui'lMid by 
mivlbing in the obse.ssion of his fixed ideas.- -Jiut in the 
great sweet (lir, in cont.aet with the earth, his obsession 
relaxed, his ideas ceased to appear like spectres. His 
exaltation was no less : rather it was heightened, but it 
was no longer a dangerous deliiium of the mind but a 
healthy intoxiciation of his whole being : body and-.soul 
crazy in their strength. 

He rediseover(;d the world, as though ho had never seen 
it. It ‘was a new childhood. It was as though a magic 
\vonl had been uttered. An “Open Sesitmo !” — Nature 
flamed with gladness. The sun hoiled. *j’ho liquid sky 
ran Iik(* a clear river. ^Phe earth steamed and cried aloud 
in delight. The plants, the trees, the insects^ all the 
'ifmi.»'*iefuble ‘creatures were like dazzling tongues of 
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flarae in the fire*of Iffo writhing upwards. Kvervtlimg 
sang aloud in joy. 

And that joy was his own. That strength *was his own^ 
He was no longer out off from the rest of the world. 
Tilkthcn, even in th 6 happy days of ehilcUioed. whenjie 
saw nature with ard<'nt and delightful curiosity, all 
creatures had seemed to him to be little worlds shut up. 
terrifying and grotes(pie. unrelated to himself, and incom- 
prehensible. He was not e%'en sure that they had feeling 
and life. •They w(ue strange m.achines. And somotimei* 
Christopher ha<l even, willi the uneonseious cruelty of a 
child, dismem!;ered wretc.hed insects without dreaming 
that they might suiTt'r — tor the ptcasure of watching their 
queer conforl ionH. His nnclo ttottfried, usually so .calm, 
had one day indignantly, to Snatch from his hands an 
unhappy fly that lu^ was torturing. The boy had tried 
to laugh at first ; tlicai he h.ad burst into tears, moved by 
his uncle’s emotion.': he began to understand that his 
victim did really exi*t, as well as hims('lf. and that he 
had committed a ( rime. But if thereafter nothing would 
have induced him to do harm to the boasts, he iiev(T felt 
any symjiathy for the.m ; he used to pass them by without 
over tr3dpg to feel what it was tliat worked their ma- 
chinery : rather ho was afraid to think f>f it : it was some- 
thiiTg iilvo a.batl dream. — And now everything was made 
plain. 'I’hose humble, obscure creatures became in their 
turn eoritrcs of liglit. 

Lying on his belh' in the grass where creatures swarmed, 
in tiio shade of the trees that buzzed with insects, Chris- 
topher would watch the fevered movements of the ants, 
the long-k‘gged spiders, that seemed to dance as they 
walked, the bounding grasshoppers,- that leap aside, the 
heavy, bustling beetles. an<l the naked worms, pink and 
•. glabrous, jnottlcd with while, or, wnh liis hands under 
his head and Jiis e,ves close<l, he would lihten to rtie in- 
visible orchestra, the roundelay of tho frenzied insects 
ciuLjIing in tho* sunbeam about the scented pines, the 
trumpeting of the mosquitoes, tht* organ notes of the 
wasps, the brass of the wild bees hummmg lilie bells in 
the tops of the trees, and the godlike whisfJering of <110 
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swaying tyees. the sweet moaning of* the wind in the 
branches, the soft whispering of the waving grass, like a 
breath of wind rippling the limpid surface of a lake, like 
the rustling of a light dross and lovers’ footsteps coming 
near, and passing, then lost upon thfo air. « 

He heard all these sounds and cries within himself. 
Through all these creatures from the smallest to the 
greatest flowed the same river of life : and in it he too 
swam. So, he was one of them, ho was of their blood, 
/ind, brotherly, he heard the echo of their sorrows and 
their joys : their strength was merged in his like a river 
fed with thousands of streams. He sank into them. 
His lungs were like to< burst with the wind, too freely 
blowing, too strong, that burst the windows and forced 
its w'ay into the clo.sed house of his sullocating heart. 
The cli'inge was too abrupt : after finding everywhere a 
void, w'hcn he had been buried only in his own existtiucc, 
and had felt it slipping from him and dis.'-olving like rain, 
now everywhere he found infinite avd unmeasured Heing. 
now’ that he longed to forget himself, to find rebirth in 
the universe. Ho seemed to have issued from the grave. 
He swam voluptuously in life flowing free and full ; and 
borne on by its current he thought that he was free. He 
did not know’ that he was less free than ever, that no 
creature is ever free, that eV^en the law that ..governs* the 
universe is not free, that only death — perhaps — can bring 
deliverance. 

But the chrysalis i.ssuing from its stifling sheath joy- 
ously stretched its limbs in its new sliapo, and had no 
time as yet to murk tlie bounds of its new prison. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

There began a new cycle of days. Days of gold a.nd 
fever, inj'sterious, enchanted, like those of his childhood, 
when (me by one he discovered things for the first time. 
From dawn to set of sun he lived in one long mirage. He 
deserted all his business. The conscientiiius boy, who for 
years had never missed a lasson, or an orchestra rchearstil, 
even when he was ilhVas for ever finding pjiltry excuses 
for neglecting his w'ork. He was not afraid td lie. He 
‘hacT no remorse ab^ut it. The stoic principles of life, to 
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which he had Kitherto'delighted to bend his wiU, morality, 
duty, now seemed to him to have no truth, nor reason. 
Their jealous despotism was smashed agtiinst Nature^. 
Human nature, healthy, strong, free, that alone was 
virtue : to hell witlf all the rest ! It psovt)kcd pitiful 
laughter to see the little peddling rules of prudence and 
policy which the world adorns with the name «f morality, 
while it pretends to enclose all life w’ithin them. A pre- 
posterous mole-hill, an ant-like people ! Life sees to it 
that they«are brought to reason. Life docs but pass, and 
all is swept away. ... . 

Bursting with energy, Christopher had momenta when 
he was consumed with a desire* to destroy, to burn, to 
smash, to glut with actions blind and uncontrolled the 
force which choked him. Thfise outbursts usually ended 
in a .sharp reaction : he would weep, and fling himself down 
on the ground, and kiss the earth, and try to dig into it 
with his teeth and hands, to feed himself with it, to merge 
into it : he trembled 4hcn with fever and d(\sire. 

One evening he was walking in the outskirts of a wood. 
His eyes were swimming with the light, his head w’as 
whirling : he was in that state of exaltation when all 
creatures and things were transfigured. To that was 
added the magic of the soft warm light of evening. Raj’s 
of purple gnd’ gold hovered in the trees. From the 
meadows seemed to come a ])ho.sphoroKoent glimmer. In 
a field near by a girl was making hay. In her blouse and 
short skirt, with her arms and neck bare, she w’.as raking 
the hay and heaving it up. She had a short nose, wide 
cheeks, a round face, a handkerchief thrown over her 
hair. The getting sun touched with red her sunburned 
skin,’ which, like a piece of pottery, seemed to absorb the 
last beams of the day. 

She fascinated Christopher. Loaning against a beech- 
tree he watche^ her come towards the ’i orge. of the woods, 
eagerly, passion&tely. Everything else had disappeared. 
Slgc took no notice of him. For a moment she looked at 
him cautiously : he saw her eyes blue and hard in her 
brown faoo. * She passed so near to him that, when she 
leaned down to gjather up the hay, ^through her open 
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blouse he saw a soft dow'u on her shoulders and baek. 
Suddenl^'^ {lie vague desire which was in him leaped forth- 
He hurled himself at her from behind, seized her neck 
and waist, threw back her head and fastened his lips upon 
hers. Me kis^i'd her dry, cracked li})s until he came 
against her teeth that bit him angrily. His luand.s ran over 
her rough, arms, over her blouse wet with her sweat. 
She struggled. He held her tighter, he wished to strangle 
her. She broke l<Kve. cri^d out, spat, wi))ed her lips 
,witli her hand, and hurled insults at him. lle;.let lier go 
and lied taeross the fields. She tliTow stones at him and 
went on di eliarging after him a litany of filthy epithets. 
He blushed, less for iiny;hing that she niiglit say or think, 
but for w^liat he was tliiiikiiig himself. The sudden un- 
conscious act filled him willi terror. What had he done ? 
What should lu‘ do ? What ne was able to understand 
of it all only tilkd him with disgust. And he was tempted 
by his disgust. Flo fought against hinisi^lf and knew not 
on w^liich side was the real C'hri.st^)j;her. A blind force 
boset h.lm : in vain did he fly from it : it ''.as only to 
fly from hini.’-elf. hat \'<*iild it do id him? What 
should ho do to-morrow ... in an hour . . . the time it 
took to cross the ploughed field to reach the road ? . . . 
Would he ever reach it ? Should he not stop, and go 
back, and run back to the girl ? And Hicn ? . . . . Ho 
rememFjered that delirious moment when ho had held her 
by the throat. Everything was po:.sibIe. All things 
were worth while. A crime even. . . . Yes, oven a 
Clime. ... * Tlie turjiioil in hi.; heart made him breatlile.ss. 
When he roaclu^d tlu‘ road ho stopped to breathe. Ovf-r 
there th<' girl was talking to another girl who had been 
attracted ])y Fier <•] ies : and with arms akimbo, they were 
looking at him and shouting with laughUr. 
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He went home. He shut himself up in his room andmever 
stirred for several days. He only went out even into the 
town when he was comjudled. He was fearful of ever 
going out beyond the gates and venturing forth into the 
fields ; he was afraid of once more falling in with the soft, 
maddening breath that had blown upon him like a rushing 
wind during a calm in a storm. He thought that the 
•walls of the town mi^it preserve him from it. He never 
dreamed that for the ftiemy to slip within there need bo 
only the smallest crack in the closed shutters, no more 
than is needed for a peep out. 

In a wing of the house, on the other side of the yard, 
.there lodged on the ground floor a young woman of 
twenty, some months a widow, with a little girl. Frau 
Sabine Froeblicli was also a tenant of old Euler’s. She 
occupied the shop which opened on to the street, and she 
had as well two rooms looking on to the 3'ard, together 
with a little patch of garden, marked off from the Eulers’ 
by a wire fence up which ivy climbed. They did not 
. often see her : the child used to play dowm in the garden 
from mornin]^ to night making mud pies : and the garden 
was.lelt to itself, to the great distress of old Justus, w’ho 
•loved tidy patlis and neatness in the beds. He had tried 
to bring the matter to the attention of his tenant i but 
that was probably whj' she did not appear : and the garden 
was not improved by it. 

Frau Froohlich kept a little draper’s shop which might 
• have had customers enough, thanks to its position in a 
street of shbps in the centre of the town ; but ghe did n^t 
bother about' it anv more than abou^er garden. In- 
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stead of doing her housework heVself^f ak, according to 
Frau Vogel, ^ every self-respecting woman ought to do — 
•especially when she is in circumstances . wWch do not 
permit, much less excuse, idleness — ^she had hired a little 
servant, a ‘girl of fifteen, who cam’e in for a few hours 
in the morning to clean the rooms and look after the shop, 
while the young woman lay in bed or dawdled over her 
toilet. 

Christopher used to see her sometimes, through hi'' 
'windows, walking about her room, with bare foot, in her 
long riightgown. or sittiiig for hours together before her 
mirror : tor she was so c-ai'eless that she used to forget to 
draw her curtains : and when she saw him, she was so 
lazy that she could not take the trouble to go and lower 
them. Christopher, more modest than she, would leave 
the window so as not tf> incommode her : but the tempta- 
tion was great. He wouhl blush a little and steal a glance 
at her bare arms, which were rather thin, as she drew them 
languidly around her flowing hai». and with hor hands 
clasped behind her head, lost herself in a dream, until 
they were luimbed. and then she would let tJiem full. 
Christopher would pretend that ho onl^ saw tho.se pleasant 
sights inadvertently as he happened to pass the window, 
and that they did not disturb him in his musical thoughts : 
but he liked it. and in the end he wastdd gs much ‘time 
in watching Frau Sabine, as she did over her toilet. Not 
that she was a coquette ; she was rather (careless, generally, 
and did not take anything like the meticulous care with 
her appearance that Anudia or Ro.sa did. If she dawdled 
in front of her dressing-table it was from pure laziness : 
every time she ])ut in a pin she had to rest from the ofYort 
t)f it. while she made little piteous faces at herself- in the 
mirrors. Hhe was never quite properly dressed at the 
end of the day. 

Often her servant used to go before Saline was ready : 
and a customer would ring the shop-b<^J. She would let 
him ring and call once or twice before she could make 
up her mind to get* up from her chair. She woiikl go 
down, smiling, and never hurrying, — never hurrying would 
look for t^e article required, and if ^ho could not find it 
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after looking for some* time, or even (as happened some- 
times) if she had to take too much tronble.to reach it, 
as for instance, taking the ladder from one end of the? 
shop to the other. — she would say calmly that she did 
not^iave it in stock : and as she never bothered to put her 
stock in order, or to order more of the articles of which 
she had run out, her customers used to lose patience and 
go elsewhere. But she never minded. How could you 
be angry with such a pleasant creature Avho spoke so 
sweetly, an-d was never excited about anything ? ^he did 
not mind what anybody .said to her : and she made this 
so clear that those who began to comph.iu never had the 
courage to go on ; they tised to go. answo in'r her charming 
smile with a smi’e : but Ibev neyer came back. She never 
'bothered about it . She went on snaling. 

She was like a little Fiorentine figure. Her well-marked 
eyebrows were arched : her grey eyes were half open 
. behind the curtain of her lashes. The lower ej’clid W'as a 
little swollen, with a*little crease below it. Her little, 
fini ly drawn nose tunual up slightly at the end. Another 
little curve lay between it and her upper lip. which curled 
up above her half-open mouth, pouting in a w^eary smile. 
Her lower lip was a little thick : the lower part of her face 
was roundocl. and had the serious expression of the little 
virgujs of Filippo Lipin. Her complexion w.as a little 
muddy, her hair was light browm. always untidy, and done 
up in a slovenly chignon. She was slight of figure, small- 
boned. And her movements were lazy. Lrt.iscd care- 
lessly — a gaping bodice, buttons missing ugly, w'orii 
shoes, always looking a little slovenly — she charmed bj' 
her grace aial youth, her gentleness, her instinctively 
coaxing ways. When she appeared to take the air at 
' the door of her shop, the young men who passed used to 
look at her with pleasure : and although she di<l not 
bother about them, she noticed it none the less. Always 
then she wore that grateful and glad expression which 
is ia the oj^s of all women when they know that they 
have been seon with sympathetic eyes. It seemed to 
say : • ' ‘ , 

“ Thank ydu ! . . • Again ! l.<ook at^e again !” But 
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though it ‘gave her pleasure to please, her inditferenoe 
would neverdet her make the smallest effort to please. 

■ She was an object of scandal to the' Euler-Vogcls. 
Everything about her offended thoip : her indolence, the 
unfiidiness of Her house, the carelessness of her dress, ’’her 
polite indifference to their remarks, her perpetual smile, 
the impertinent serenity with which she had accepted her 
husband’s death, her <ihild’s illnesses, her straitened 
circumstances, the great and small annoyances of her daily 
life, while nothing could change one jot of hef favourite 
habits,* o- her eternal lounging. — everything about her 
offended them : and the worst of all was that, as she was. 
she did give jikiasure. rrau Vogel could not forgive her 
that. ' It was ahno.st as though Sabine did it on purpose, 
on purpose, iionically. to set at naught by her conduct 
the great traditions, the true priiici[>!es, the savourless 
duty, the pleasureless labour, the losth'ssni ss, the noise, 
the quarrels, the mooning way.s. thb healthy pessimism 
which Avas tlie motive iiower of th^ Euler family, as it is 
that of all respectable persons, and made their life a 
foretaste of purgatory. That a woman who did nothing 
but daAA'^dle about all the blessed day should take upon 
herself to dcfA’ tliem with her calm insolence, while they 
bore their suffering in silence like galjey-slaves,— and 
that people should approve of her into the bargain — ^'fhat 
Avas beyond the limit, that AA’as enough to turn you against 
respectability ! , . . Forlunately, fliank find, there were 
still a few feensiblo people left in the world. Frau Vogel 
consoled herself with them. They ex* hanged remarks 
about the little widow, and spied on her through her 
shutters. Such gossip was the joy of the fairtily Avhen they 
met at supj:>or, Christopher would listen absently. . He 
was so used to hearing the Vogels set themselves up as 
censors of their neighbours that he never took- any notice 
of it. Besides, he knew nothing of Sabine except 
her bare neck and arms, and though they were pleasing 
enough, they did npt justify his coming to a definite 
opinion about her. However, he was conscious of a 
ki’ndly feeling towards her : and in a conlradictdry spirit he 
was espeoialiy grfi[(^eful to her for displeasing Frau Vogel. 
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After dinnef in the'eTcninc ’when it was very hot it was 
impossible to stay in- the stifling yard, -where tiie sun shone 
the whole afternoon. The only place in tho'liouse wherp 
it was possible to breathe was the room looliing into the 
street. Euler and Bis son-in-law used scimcftiraes to^go 
and sit on the doorstei) with Louisa. Frau Vogel and 
Rosa would only appear for a moment : they were kept 
by tlieir housework : Frau Vogel took a pride in showing 
that she had no lime for dawdluig; and she used l.o sny, 
loudly enough to be overlicard, that all the jjcoi'le sitting 
there and yawning on their doorsteps, without floing a 
stitch of work, got on her nerv'es. As she could not — 
(to her sorrow) — compel them toavork. she -v\a)uld pretend 
not to sfic them, and wcuild go in and work furiously, 
Rosa thought she must do lilvowise. Euler and Vogel 
would discover draughts everywhere, and fearful of 
catching cold, would go up to their rooms ; they used to 
go to bed early, and would have thought themselves 
ruined had they chani^cd tll(^ least of tlicir ha bite. After 
nine o'clock only Jjouisa and (’hri.-.toplier w'ould bo left. 
Louisa spent the day in her room : and, in the evening, 
Christopher used to take pains to bo u ith her, whenever 
he could, to make her take tlie air. If she were left alone 
she would never go out : the noise of the street frightened 
hert Children were always chasing each other with shrill 
erics. All the dogs of the neighbourhood took it up and 
barked. The sound of a pi.aiio came up, a little farther 
off a clarionet, and in the next street a cornet ^ piston. 
Voices chattered. People came and went and stood in 
groups in front of their houses. Louisa would have lost 
her head if sjie liad been left alone in all the uproar. But 
whe/i her son was with her it gave her pleasure. The 
noise would gradually die down. The children and the 
dogs would go to bed first. The groups of people 
would break 'ip. The air would become more* pure. 
Silence would (losccnd upon the street. Louisa would tell 
in»hcr thin voice the little scraps of nows that sho had 
hoard from Amalia or Rosa. She “was not greatly inter- 
ested in thoth. But she never knew what to talk about 
to her eon, and shg felt the need of keeping ifi touch w^th . 
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him, of saying something to him. And Chri.stophor, who 
felt her need^ would pretend to be interested in everything 
she said : but he did not l^ten. He was off in vague 
dreams, turning over in his mind the doings of the day. 

Pne evening when they were .sitiing there — whiles-his 
mother was talkijig he saw the door of the draper’s shop 
open. A woman came out .silently and sat in the street. 
Her chair was only a few yards from Louisa. Slie was 
sitting in the darkest shadow. Christojjher could not see 
‘her lace : but lie recognized her. F ! is d reams' vanished. 
The air seemed sweeter to liim. Louisa had not noticed 
Sahine’.s presera'C, ai:d w<‘nl on with her chatter in a low 
voice. I’hri toi lici’ pai^! more atiimtinn to her. and he 
felt im})elled to throw out a leniark here and there, to 
talk, jierhaps to he luartr. ’Jlie slight fi.gnro sat there 
without .'tirring. a litC'e limj). with her legs lightly cro.sscd 
and her luuids lying folded in her hi]). was looking 

straight in front of her. and seemed to iiear nothing. 
Louisa was overcome with drowiwness. She went in, 
Christopher said he would .stay a lit tie longer. 

It was; nearly ten. The street was ne >ri\ empty. The 
people were going indoors. 'J’hc .sound of the shops being 
shut was heard. The lighted windows winked and then 
were dark again. One or two w<“;e still lit: then they 
were blotted out. Silence. . . . They v ere' alune, they did 
not l(jok at each otlu r, they held their breath, they soi'med 
not To be a VI are of < ach other. Fi' m the distant li«‘lds 
came the sm -11 e.f the new muwiihay, and from a balcony 
iti a house near by the seei-t of a jjut of waiillowers. 
No wind stirred. Above their heads was the Milky Way. 
To their right red Ju}>itor. Above a chimvey Oiuules's 
Wain bent it.s axles : in the pale green sky its •„tars 
flowered like daLics. From the Ik-IIs of the pa.rLsh church 
eleven o’clock rang out and was caught up by all the other 
ehurcfios, w’ith their voices clear or mufflo(\, and, from the 
hou.ses, by tlie. dim chimmg of the clocks 6;: liusky cuckoos. 

They awoke suddenly from their dreams, and gotoip 
at the same moment . * And just as they werejgoing indoors 
they both bowed without speaking. Christopher went 
< uf^to his room, lighted his candl®, and sat down by 
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his desk with his head in his hands, and stayed so for a long 
time without a thought. Then he sighed and Nvcnt to bed. 

Next day when he got up, mechanically h6 went to his 
window to look down into Sabine’s room. But the 
cuft^Aiina were drawn.* They were drawn the whole morn- 
ing. They were drawn ever after. * 

* 

* * * 

Next evening Christopher proposed to his mother that 
they should go again to sit b,v the door. He did so 
regularly. Louisa was glad of it : she did not like hi;* 
shutting himself up in his room immediately afte^ dinner 
with the window and shutters closed. — The little silent 
shadow never failed to come ai d sit in its usual place. 
They gave each other a quick nod, which Louisa never 
noticed. Christ njihcr would talk to his mother. Sabine 
would smile at her little girl, playing in the street : about 
nine she would go and put her to bed and would then 
return noiselessly. If she stayed a little Christopher 
would begin to be afraid that she would not come back. 
He would listen for sounds in the house, the laughter of 
the little girl who w'ould not go to sleep : he would hear 
the lustling of S.-ibine’s dross bcfoi'e she appeared on the 
IhreshoUl of the sho]). Then ho would look away and 
talk to his mother more eagerly. Sometimes he w'ould 
feet that Sidu'ne was looking at him. In turn he would 
furtively look at her. But their eye,', wouUl never meet. 

Tiic child was a bond between tliem. She would run 
aboiit in the street with other chiidren. .They would 
find amusement in teasing a good-temy»orod dog sleeping 
there with his nose in his paws : he would cock a red cyo 
and at last* would emit a grow'l of boredom : then they 
would fly this way and that screaming in terror and 
hapj)ino,ss. The little girl would give piercing shrieks, 
and look, behind her as though she were being pursued : 
she would th .'pw herself into Louisa’s lap, and 'Louisa 
would smile fondly. She would keep the child and 
qsestion her : and so she would enter into conversation 
with Sabinq. Christopher nevei* joined in. He never 
spoke to* Sabine. Sabine never spoke to him. By tacit 
agreement they pretended to ignore each other. BuP^he, 
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never lost a word of what they said as* they talked across 
him. His silence seemed unfriendly to Louisa. Sabine 
never thought it so : but it would make her shy, and she 
would grow confused in h.er remarks. Then she would 
find some excuse for going in. ■ m 

'^For a whole week Louisa kept indoors for a cold. 
Ohristophor and Sabine were h'ft alone. The first time 
they were frightened by it. Sabme. to seem at her ease, 
took her little girl on her knees and loaded her with 
►cai'csses. Christopher, w'as embarrassed and did not 
know whether he ought to go on ignoring what was 
happehi ;g at his side. It became difficult : although 
they had not spoken a, single word to each other, they 
did know caeh other, thanks to Louisa. He tried to begin 
several times ; hut the words stuck in his throat. Once 
more the little girl extricated them from their ditfieulty. 
She playc.ti hide and seek, and went round Cliristoplier’s 
chair. lie caught her as she jiassed»and ki-sod her. He 
was not very fond of chi’dren :»hiit it was t-uriotislj’ 
pleasant to him t<' ki-s the little girl, yhc struggled to 
bo free, lor she was httsy with her game. He teased her, 
she hit hi- hands : he ict her fall, b.ihinc kaighed. They 
looked at the child and ex»han<r(d a lew trivial words. 
Then Chri-topher tried — (he thought he mu.- 1 ) - to enter 
into conversation ; hut he had imtliing wrv^inuch tb go 
u[>on : and Sahino did not make his task any the easier : 
she only repeated what he said : 

“ It is a tjne evening.” 

“ Te.s. It is a very fine evening.” 

“ Impossible to breathe in the yard.” 

“ Yes. The yard was sfillhiir.” , 

Conversation became very dillicult. Sabine discovered 
that it was time to take the little girl in. and went in 
herself : and she did not apjiear again. 

(.‘hristojjher was afraid she would do the same on the 
evenings that followed and that she \ri)u!d avoid being 
left alone with liim, as long as Loui'.ii’ was not thgre. 
l^ut on the contrary.* the next evening S.-ihine tried to 
resume their conversation. She tlid .so dolihbrately rather 
;Vi.n for pkiaRure : she was obviously taking. a great deal 
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of trouble to Und subjects of conversation, and bored 
with the questions she put : questions and answers came 
between heartbreaking silences. Christophcr'remembered 
his first interviews with Otto ; but with Sabine their 
sul^jects were even more limited than then, and she had 
not Otto’s patience. When she saw the small success' of 
her endeavours she did not try any more ; she had to give 
herself too much trouble, and she lost interest in it. She 
said no more, and he followed her lead. 

And tlxyi there was sweet peace a; ain. The night waf» 
calm once more, and they returned to their inward 
thoughts. Sabine rocked slowly in her chair, dr(V„’ning. 
(’hristo[)h.er also was dveaming. They said nothing. 
After half an hour Ciiristophcr began to talk to himself, 
and in a low voice cried out with plcn.snre in Ihe delicious 
scent brought by the soft wind that came from a cart 
of strawbenks. Stbine said a word or tw'o in reply. 
Again they wdv sicuit. They were enjoying the charm 
of tliet,e indefinite faiences, and trivial words. Their 
dreams wen', the sc.nu', they had but one thcjught : they 
.did not ktiow wliat it was : they did not admit it to them- 
selves. At eleven they smiled and parted. 

Next day they did not even try to talk : they resumed 
their sweet silence. At long intervals a word or two let 
theSn know^tha^ they weio thinking of the same thmgs. 

Sabine began to laugh. 

“ How much better it is.” slin said, “ not to try to talk ! 
One thinks one must, and it is so tii'csome !”, 

“ Ah !” said Christopher with conviction, “ if only 
everybody thought the same.’" 

They botl^ laughed. Tl\cy%vero thinking of Frau Vogel. 

‘‘ Poor woman 1’' said Sabine ; “ hoAV exhausting she is !” 

“ She is never exhausted.” replied Christopher gloomily. 

She was tickled by his manner and his jest. 

“ Vou thinly it amusing ?” he asked. “ That Is easy 
for you. You ate sheltered.” 

So I am, ’’"’said Sabine. ” I lock myself in.” She 
had a little soft laugh that h!ir'll,\»soundcd. Christopher 
heard it .wifh dfslight in the calm of the evening. He 
snutled the iresh yr luxuriously. ^ 
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Ah ! ^ It is good to be silent !” ho^aid, stretching his 
limbs. 

“ And taHiing is no use !” said she. 

Yes.” returned Christopher, “ we understand each 
other so well !” • ,, 

'They relapsed into silence. In the darkness they could 
not see each other. Thej' were both smiling. 

And yet, though they felt the same, when they were 
together — or imagined that they did— in reality they knew 
• nothing of each otlicM'. Sabine did not bother about it. 
Christopher was more curious. One evening he asked her : 

Do you like music 1” 

“ No,” she said sini})\y. “ It bores me. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

Her frankness charmed him. He was sick of the lies, 
of people who said that they wore mad about music, and 
were bored to death wluui tlu'y beard it : and it seemed 
to him almost a virtue not to like ,’t and to say so. He 
asked if Sabine read. 

“ No. She had jio hooks.” 

He ofEere<l to lend her Ihs. 

“ Serious hooks 1 ’’ slu' .asked uneasily. 

“ Not .serious books if .-he did not want them. I'oelry. ' 

‘‘ But those are serious books.” 

“ Novel.s. then.” 

She pouted. 

“ They don’t intonist you ?” 

“ Yes. >^he was interc.-.ted in them ; but they were 
always too long ; she never had the j)atienco to finish them. 
She forgot the beginning : skipped chanters and then lost 
the thread. And then she threw the book jjiway.” 

Fine interest you take !” 

“ Bah ! Enough for a story that is not true. She kept . 
her in Iciest for better things than books.” 

“ For the theatre, then ?” 

“No No.” 

“ Didn’t she go to the theatre ?” 

“ No. It was too iiot. There were too many people. 
So much better at home. The lights tired Her eyes. And 
Ae actors trore so ugly !” 
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He agreed with Ler in that. But there were ptjher thing.s 
in the theatre : the j)lay, for instance. 

“ Yes.” she said abr.f'ntly. “ But I have no time.” 

“ What do you do all day ?” 

smiled. • 

” There is so much to do.” 

“ True,” said he. There is your shop.” 

“Oh!” she said calmly. “That does not take much 
time.” 

” Your little girl takes up your time then ?” 

“ Ob ! no. j>oor cliild ! tSlie is very gfiud and jdays by 
herself.” 

“ Then ?” , 

He l)C!ffged pardon for hi:' indi.-'i-retioii. But she was 
.amused by it. * 

“ 'I'liero are so many things.” 

“ What things ?” 

“ She (ifHild not say. All sorts of things, (letting up, 
dressing, thinking of dimier, i!f)oking dinnfr, eating dinner, 
thinking of supper, cle-'ining her room. . . . And then the 
ilay was over. . . . And l)e..^ide^ you must have u little 
time, for doing nothing !” 

“ .\nd vou are not Ijored 1” 

“ Xever.’ 

“•I'lven when You are doing nothing ?” 

“ Especially when I am doing nothing. It is much 
worse doing something : that bores me.” 

They looked at each other aial laughed. , 

” You are very happy !” said Chiisto])hcr. *• 1 caji do 
nothii g.” 

“ It scem.s to me that you know how.” 

“ i have been learning lately.” 

‘^\h ! well, you’ll learn.” 

When he left off talking to her he was at his ease and 
comfortable. It was enotigh for him to ace lier. Hfe was 
rid of his anxigti'>5, and irrit/dtions, and the nervous 
trouble that made him sick at heart. When he was tallting 
to her he was beyond care : and a* when he thought of 
her. He dared not admit it to himself : but as soon as 
he was in her presqpce, he was filled with a dblicious sun 
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emotion that brought him almost to tmconsciousness. 
At night he slept as lie had never done. 

' ♦ 

* * 

When he came back from his work ho would loolc into 
the shop. ' I* was not often that ho did not sec Ra\ ine. 
I'hcy bowed and smiled. Sometimes she was at the door 
and then they would exchange a few words : and ho would 
open the door and call the little giil and hand her a j»aeket 
of sweets. 

One daj'^ he decided to go in. Hie jjretentfed that ho 
wanted some waistcoat buttons. She heiLf.in to look for 
them : but she could not find them. .M! Ihe buttons wore 
mixed up : it was imprtKsih’a* to pick them out. She was 
a little put out that he should see her untidiness. He 
laughed at it and bent over tl'o better to see it. 

“No,” she said, trying to liido the drawers with her 
hands. “ Don’t look ! ft is a dn'.'dful muddle. . . 

She went on looking. Hut (’hfiulojilier ernharrassed 
her. She was cro'.s. and as ."he |hrsh(Hi (he drawer back 
she said ; 

“ T can’t find any. Go to Li in the next ."treet. She is 
sure to have them. She has everything that [)eoj>le want.” 

He laughed at her way of doing hu-dne.ss. 

“ r>o you send all your euslomei’s away like that ?” 

“ Well. You are not the first, ” s.aid Sabiivo merrify. 

And yet .she wa.s a little asliamed. 

“ It is too much trouble tn tidy up.” she said. “ I put 
off doing ibfrom day to day. . . . Hut J shall certainly do 
it to-morrow.” 

“ Shall I })elj) you ?” asked Chri'topher. 

She refu'<e<l. She would gladly have aoeivpted : hut she 
dared not, for fear of gossip. And bo.sido3 it humiliated 
her. 

They went on talking. 

“ And your buttons ?” she said to Christopher a moment 
later. “ Aren’t yon going to Lisi ?” ,, 

“ Never,” saifl Christopher. “ I .shall wait until ‘you 
have tidied up.” * . 

“ Oh !” said Sabine, who had already forg'otton what 
Bile had just said, “ don’t wait all that*time !” 
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Her franltnoss dc^ijrhtcd them both. 

Christoj)hcr went to the drawer that she had shut. 

“ Let me look.” * 

She ran to prevent his doing so. 

no, please. I*am sure I haven’t anv.” • 

“ I bet you have.” 

At once he found the button ho wanted,, and was 
triumphant. He wanted others. He wanted to go on 
rummaging : but she snatched the box from his hands, 
and, hurt itt her vanity, she began to look herself. 

The light was fading. She went to the window, phris- 
topher sat a little away from her ; the little girl clambered 
on to his knees. He pretemled tp listc^n to her chatter 
and answered her absently, yo was looking at Sabine 
and she know that ho was h)okirig at h('r. She bent over 
the box. He could see her ur'('k and a litt !e of her cheek.— 
And as he looked he saw that she was blushing. And he 
blushed too. • 

The child went on* talking. No one answered her. 
Sabine did not move, ('liristopher could not see what 
«ho was doing ; he was sure she was doing nothing : she 
W'as not oven looking at tlie box in her hands. Then 
silence w'ont on and on. The little girl grew uneasy and 
slipped down from Christr-jiher’s knees. 

“^Vhy dtyi’t 5'ou say anything ?” 

Sabine turnt'd sharply and took her in her arms. The 
box was spil!<'d on the floor : the little girl shouted with 
glee and ran on hands and knees after the buttons rolling 
under the furniture. Sabine went to the window again 
and laid her cheek against the pane. She seemed to be 
absorbed in what she saw outside. 

‘ ‘if Hood-night !” said Christopher, ill at ease. She did 
not turn her hc,ad, and said in a low voice : 

‘‘ Oood-night !” 

• * * 

On Sundays tljg house was empty during the afternoon. 
Th« whole family went to Church for Vespers. Sabine 
did not go. ^Christopher jokingly* reproached her with 
it once whcn’he saw her sitting at her door in the little 
garden, while thejovely bells wore bawling* themselves 
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hoarse summoning her. She replied ♦'in the same tone 
that only Atass was compulsory ; not Vespers ; it was then 
no use, and' perhaps a little indiscreet to be too zealous : 
and she liked to think that God would be rather pleased 
than angry with her. ' . , 

' “ You have'made God in your own image,” said Chris- - 
topher. 

“ I should be so bored if I were in His place,” replied 
she with conviction. 

. “ You would not bother much about the w/jrld if you 

were in His place.” 

“ All iiiat I should ask of it would be that it .should not 
bother itself about me."’^. 

“ perhaps it wouhl be none the Avorse for that,” said 
Christopher. 

“ Tssh !” cried Sabine, “ wo are being irreligious.” 

“ I don’t see anything irreligious in saying that God 
is like you. I am sure He is tlittereii.” 

“Will you be siIeT)t !” said Sabkie. half l.iugliing. half 
angry. She was bctiiuning to be afraid that God would 
be scand.-ilizod. Sla quickly turned the conversation. 

“Resides,” she said. “ it is the only time in the week 
when one can enjoy the garden in peace.” 

“Yes.” said Christopher. “Tluy are gone.” They 
looked at each otlu-r. ' ' 

“ How silent it is.’’ muttered S-abine. \V<' arc not u.sed 
to it. One hardly knoAvs avIutc one is, . . 

“ Oh !” cried Christopher suddenly and angrily. 

“There are days when I would like to strangle her !” 
There was no need to ,ask of whom he AA'.as speaking. 

“ And the ollv r.s ?” a- ked Sabine gaily. , 

“True.” said Christopher a little abashed. “Thei^ is 
Rosa.” 

“ f^oor child !” said Sabine. 

Thdy were sihuit. 

“ If only it were ahvays as it is noA^J” sighed Chris- 
topher. * » 

She rai.sed her I'lugking eyest to his, and then droppe#! 
them. He saw that she was working. 

—«•“ What ate you doing ?” he asked. 
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(The fence of iv;’ that separated the two gardens was 
between them.) 

“ Look !” she said, lifting a basin that she Vas holding^ 
in her lap. “ I am shelling peas.” 
sighed. • 

"But that Ls not unpleasant,” he said, la^jghing. • * 

“ Oh !” she replied, ” it is disgusting, always having to 
think of dinner.” 

“ I bet. that if it wore possible,” he said, “ ^'ou would 
go withouj-.your dinner rather than have the trouble of • 
cooking it.” 

” That’s true.” cried she. 

*' Wait I I’li come and helj> J'OjU.” 

He elirabed over the fence and eaine to her. 

. She was .sitting in a chair m the door. Ho sat on a 
'^’tep at her feet. Tft' dipped into her lap for h.andfuls 
of green pods : and he poured the little round ]ieas into 
the basin that SabineJicld between her knees. He looked 
down. He saw ISabine’s black stockings clinging to her 
ankles and feet — one of her feet was half out of its shoe. 
,!lo dared not raise his eyes to look at her. 

The air was heavy. The sky was dell and clouds hung 
low: there was no wind. Xo leaf stined. The garden 
‘was enclosed within high w'alls : there was no world 
heySnd thenr. • 

The cliiltT had gone out with one of the neighbours. 
They were alone. 1'hev said nothing. They could say 
nothing. Without looking he went on lakinghandfuis of 
peas from Sabine’s lap : his fingers trembled as he touched 
her : among the fresh smooth pods they met Sabine’s 
fingers, and Jlioy trembled too. They could not go on. 
'I’ksf/ sat still, not looking at each other : she leaned back 
in iicr chair with her lips half ojjen and her arms hanging : 
•.he sat at her feet leaning against her : along his shoulder 
and arm ho could foci the warmth of Sabine’s leg. ’They 
were breathless. Christopher laid his hands against tho 
stojies to cool thtmi : one of liLs hands touched Sabine’s 
foot, that she had thrust out of Im'v shoe, arid ho left it 
there, could not move it. They shivered. Almost they 
lost control. Christopher’s liand clo sed on 'the slendjf 
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toos of Sahiiie’s little foot. Sabine tur:iiod cold, the sweat 
broke out oi^ her brow, she leaned towards Christopher. . . . 

Familiar voices broke the spell. They trembled. 
Christopher leaped to his feet and crossed the fence 
again. Sabin^ picked up the shells in her lap and went 
in. In the yard he turned. She was at her door. They 
looked at "ach other. Drops of rain were beginning to 
patter on the leaves of the trees. . . . She closed her 
door. Frau Vogel and Rosa came in. . . . He w'eiit up to 
his room. ... r, 

In the yellow light of the w'aning day drowned in the 
torrent', of rain, he got up from his desk in response to 
an irresistible impulse : he ran to his window and held 
oxit his arms to the opposite window. At the same 
moment tlirough the oppo.site window in the half-darkness 
of the room he saw— he thought he saw — Sabine holding 
out her arms to him. 

He rushed from his room. Ho went downstairs. He 
run to the. garden fence. At the- risk of being .seen bo 
was about to clear it. But when he looked at the. window’ 
at which she h-ad a}»pcared. he .saw that the shutters were 
closed. The hou.se seemed to be. asleep. Ho stopped. 
Old Euler, going to his cellar, saw him and called him. He 
retraced his footsteps. He thought he must have been 
dreaming. 

O ;(C 

* ♦ 

It was not long before Rosa began to see what w.as 
happening. . She had no dirTidence and .she did not yet 
know what jealousy was. She was ntady to give wliollv 
and to ask nothing in return. But if she was sorrowfully 
resigned to not being loved by Christ ojiiu^r, ^he had never 
considered the possibility of Christopher loving anotxv. 

One evening, after dinner, she had just finishe-d a piece 
of embroidery at which she had been working fgr months. 
She wa.s hajipy, and want('d for once hi .a way to leave 
her work and go and talk to Christopher. She waited 
until her mother’s back was turned find then slipped 
from the room. She crept from the house like a truant. 
She wanted to go and confound Christopher,* who had 
Vbwed scornfully that she would nevpr finish her work. 
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She thought it would be a good joke to go and take them 
by surprise in the street. It was no use th® poor child 
knowing how Christopher felt towards her : she was always* 
inclined to measure the pleasure which others should have 
at^-eing her by that wliich she had herself in/neSting therji. 

She went out. Christopher and Sabine were sitting as 
usual in front of the house. There was a catch at Rosa’s 
heart. And yet she did not stop for the irrational idea that 
was in her : and she chaffed Christopher warmly. The 
sound of h r shrill voice in the silence of the night struck ' 
on Christf»pher like a false note. He started in hisjchair, 
and frowmxl angrily. Rosa waved her embT’oidory in his 
face triumphantly. Christopher swiubbod her impatiently. 

“ It is finished — finished !” inslited Rosa. 

• “ Oh ! well — go and begin another,” said Christopher 
curtly. 

Rosa was crestfallen. All her delight vanished. Chris- 
. topher went on crossly : 

“ And when you hafe done thirty, A\hen you are very 
old. you will at least be able to say to ^-ourself that your 
life has not boon wasted !” 

Rosa was near weeping. 

“ How cross you are, Christopher !” she said. 

Christopher was ashamed an<l spoke kindly to her. 
She ^as satUfied with so little that she regained confidence: 
and she began once more to chat ter noisily : she could not 
speak low, sho shouted deafcningly. like everybody in 
the house. In spite of himself Christopher could not 
conceal his ill-humour. At first he answered her with a few 
, irritated monosyllables : then be said nothing at all, 
turned his bask on her, fidgeted in his chair, and ground 
his teeth as she rattled on. Rosa saw that was losing 
his temper, and knew that she ought to stop : but she 
went on louder than ever. Sabine, a few yards %way. 
in the dark, said notliing, watched the scene with ironic 
impassivity. Th/m she was weary and, feeling that the 
evening was wasted, she got up and wont in. Christopher 
• only noticed ^^^er departure after sHe had gone. He got 
up at oncer and without ceremony went away jvith a curt. 
“ Good-evening.” 

\OLl,. u. 


s 
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Rosa was left alone in the street, *and looked in be- 
wilderment, at the door by which ho had just gone in. 
.Tears came to her eyes. She rushed in, went up to her 
room without a sound, so as not to have to talk to her 
mother, undressed hurriedly, and when she was in her bed, 
buried under the clothes, sobbed and sobbed. She made'* 
an attempt to think over what had passed : she did not 
ask herself whether Christopher loved Sabine, or whether 
Christopher and Sabine could not bear her : she knew only 
that all was lost, that life was useless, that there was 
nothing U-ft to her but death. 

Next morning thought came to her once more with 
eternal illusive hope. She recalled the events of the even- 
ing and told herself that she was wrong to attach so much 
importance to them. No doubt Christopher did not love 
her : she was resigned to that, though in her heart she 
thought, though she did not admit the thought, that in 
the end she would win his love by her love for him. But. 
what reason had she for thinking that there was anything 
between Sabine and him 1 How could he, so clever as 
he was, love a little creature whose insignificance and 
mediocrity w'ere patent ? She was reassured, — but for 
that she did not watch Christopher any the less closely. 
She saw nothing all day, because there was nothing to 
see : but Christopher, seeing her prowling about him all 
day long without any sort of explanation, was peculiarly 
irritated by it. She set the crown on her efforts in the 
evening when she appeared again and sat with them in 
the street. The scene of the previous evening was re- 
peated. Rosa talked alone. But Sabine did not wait so 
long before she w'cnt indoors : and Christopher followed 
her example. Rosa could no longer pretend that her 
presence was not unwelcome ; but the unhappy girl tried- 
to deceive herself. She did not perceive that she could 
have done nothing worse than to try uo to impose on 
herself : and with her usual clumsiness she went on through 
the succeeding days. 

Next day with RJDsa sitting by his side Christopher 
waited in vain for Sabine to appear. 

The day after Rosa was alone. They had given up 
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the struggle, ^ut she gained nothing by it save resont- 
ment from Christopher, who was furious at being robbed 
of his beloved ‘evenings, his only happiness. He was the 
less inclined to forgive her, foV, being absorbed with his 
O'^ feelings, he had iio suspicion of Ko.sa’^. ‘ , 

Sabine had known them for some time : she knew that 
Rosa was jealous even before she knew that^she herself 
was in love : but she said nothing about it ; and, with the 
natural cruelty of a j)retty woman, who is certain of her 
victory, ir* quiz/.ical .silence she watched the futile etforts * 
of her awkward rival. ^ 

♦ ♦ 

Left mistress of the field of battle Rosa gazed piteously 
upon the results of her tactics. The best thing she •could 
have done would have been not to persist, and to leave 
Christopher alone, at least for the time being : but that 
was not what she did : and as the worst thing she could 
have done was to talk to him about Sabine, that was pro- 
ci.sely what she did. • 

With a fluttering at her heart, by way of sounding him, 
she said timidly that Sabine was pretty, Christojiher 
replied curtly that she was very pretty. And although 
_ Rosa might have foreseen the reply she would provoke, 
lier heart thumjjod when she heard him. She know that 
Sab'lne waa pretty : but she had never particularly re- 
marked it : now she saw her for the first time with the 
eyes of Christ ojiher ; she saw her delicate features, her 
short nose, her fine mouth, her slender figure, ‘her graceful 
movements. . . . Ah ! how sad ! . . . What would not 
she have given to posse-ss Sabine’s body, and live in it ! 
She did not go closely into why it should bo preh'rrcd to 
Jiof own ! . . . Her own ! . . , What had she done to 
possess such a body ? What a burden it was upon her. 
How ugly.it seemed to her ! It was odious to her.. And 
to think that nothing but death could ever free her from 
it ! . . . She wcfi at once too proud and too humble to 
complain that she was not loved : she had no right to do 
so : and she tried even more to huinble herself. But her 
instinct revolted. . . • No, It was not just J . . . Why 
should she have 8\*ch a body, she, anj^ not Sabine ? . . , 
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And whyMiould Sabine be iovod ? Whaf had she done 
to be loved / . . . Rosa saw her with no kiiidl v eve, lazv 
careless, egevdjc, indifrerent towards over^Wiy, not 
looking after her house, or her child, or any body,* loving 


severe. Christ op’ier who w;)s so disoerning, Christopher 
whom she ("teemod and admired more than anybody ! . . . 

‘ How c 'd Chrhtoplier be blind to it ? — She».couid not 
help frciu time to time dropping an unkind remark about 
Sabine in Ins liearin::. Slie <lid not wi-h to do so ; but the 


impulse was stronger tl^an herself. She was always sorry 
for it, for she was a kind ^oeature and disliked speaking 
ill of anybody. But slie was the more sorry bt'canso she 
drew down on Jicrseif such cruel rf'j)lies as sliowed how 
much Christopher was in love. He did not niineo matters. 
Hurt in lii.s love, ho tried to hurt in return : and succeeded. 


Rosa would make no reply and *go out wit h lier head 
bowed, and her Ups tight pressed to keo]) from crying. 
She tliought that it was her own fault, tliat slic deserved 
it for having hurt Clhristoplicr by attacking tlie object of 
his love. 


Her mother was les.s patient. Frau Vogel. wl\o saw’ 
everything, and old Euler, also, liad not been to 

notice Christojihor’s interview’s w'ith their _\c>ung neigh- 
bour : it w'as not difficult to guess their romance. Their 
secret projocts of one day marrying Rosa to Christopher 
were set at naught by it : and that seemed to them a 
personal affront from Christopher, althougli he was not 
supposed to know’ that tiiev had disposed of liirn without 
consulting bis wishes. But Amalia’s despotism did nut" 
admit of ideas contrary to her ow'n ; and it .seemed scanda- 
lous to her that Christopher should have disregarded the' 
contemptuous opinion she had often ejmpcsscd of Sabine. 
She did not he.sitat© to repeat it for hit benefit. When- 
ever he was present she found some excuse for talking 
about her neighbour : iho cast about for the piost injurious 
things to say of her, things which might sting Christopher 
most creelfy : an(^ with the crudity of her point of view 
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and language sBe bad ho difficilfity in finding tfipm. The 
ferocious instinct of a woman, so superior to that of a 
man in the art of doing evil, as well as of ^oing good,, 
made her insist less on Sabine’s laziness and moral failings 
than on her uncleanlifiess. Her indiscreet and»prying eye 
-hedfi watched through the window for proofs of it in the 
secret processes of Sabine’s toilet : and she exposed them 
with coarse complacency. When from decency she could 
not say everythuig she left the more to be understood. 

Christopher would go palo with shame and anger : he « 
would go white as a sheet and his lips would quiver. Rosa, 
foreseeing what must happen, would implore her mother 
to have done : she would even try^to defend Sabine. But 
she only succocidcd in making 4ni''lia more aggi'ossive. 

. And suddenly ChriKtoj)hpr -would leap from his chair. 
He would thump on the table and begin to shout that it 
was monstrous so to speak of a -woman, to spy upon her, to 
. expose her misfortunes : only an evil mind could so per- 
secute a creature who -was good, charming, quiet, keeping 
herself to herself, and doing no harm to anybody, and 
speaking no ill of anybody. But they were making a 
groat mistake if they thought they could do her harm : 
they only made her more sjun})athetic and made her 
Tcindness shine foith only the more clearly. 

Aftialia would' feel then that she had gone too far : but 
she was hurt by feeling it : and, shifting her ground, she 
would say that it was oidy too easy to talk of kindness : 
that the word was ca lled in as an excuse for .everything. 
Heavens ! It was easy enough to be thought kind when 
you never bothered about anything or anybody, and 
never did yo\ir duty ! 

To which Christopher would reply that the first duty 
of all was to make life pleasant for others, but that there 
were people for whom duty meant only ugliness, un- 
ple.'isantness, tiresomeness, and everything that iutoKeros 
with the liberty Cf others and annoys and injures their 
neighbours, their Servants, their families, and themselves. 

• God save us from such people, andisuoh a notion of duty, 
as from tlie plague ! . . . 

They would groy venomous. Amalia would be very" 
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bitter. Christopher woulu not budge, an inch. — And the 
result of it all was that henceforth Christopher made a 
.point of being seen continually with Sabine. He would 
go and knock at her door. He would talk gaily and 
laugh w'ith-her. He would choose hioments when Amelia 
aljd Rosa could see him. Amalia would avenge herself- 
with angry words. But the innocent Rosa’s heart was 
rent and torn by this refinement of cruelty : she felt that 
he detested them and wished to avenge himself ; and she 
' wept bitte^l3^ 

So Christoj>her, who had suffered so much from injust- 
tice, learned unjustly t^ inflict suffering. 

Some time after that Sabine’s brother, a miller at 
Landegg, a little toTOi a few miles away, was to celebrate 
the christening of a child. Sabine was to be godmother. 
She invito<i Christojihcr. He had* no liking for these 
functions : but for the pleasure df annoying the Vogels 
and of being with Sabine he accepted eagerly. 

Sabine gave herself the malicious satisfaction of inviting 
•Amalia and Rosa also, being quite sure that they would 
refuse. They did. Rosa wa.s longing to accept. She 
did not dislike Sabine : sometimes even her heart was filled 
with tenderness for her because Christopher -loved ker : 
sometimes she longed to tell her so and to throw her arms 
about her neck. But there was her mother and her 
mother’s example. She stiffened herself in her pride and 
refused. Then, when they had gone, and she thought of 
them together, happy together, driving m the country 
on the lovely July day, while she was left sJiut up in her 
room Avith a pile of linen to mend, with her motheF 
grumbling by her side, she thought she must choke ; and 
she cyrsed her pride. Oh ! if there were still time ! . . . 
Alas ! if it were all to do again, she would have done the 
same. ... ' 

The miller had sent his waggonette to fetch Christopher 
and Sabine. They to6k up several guests from the town 
find the faijns on the road. It was fresh dry weather. 
The bright sun made the red berries "of the 'brown trees 
b5- the road and tne wild cherry-trees in the fields shine. 
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Sabine was smiling,. Her paW face was rosy under the 
keen wind. Christopher had her little girl on hia knees. 
They did not try to talk to each other : thfty talked to 
their neighbours without caring to whom or of what f 
they were glad to hear each other’s voices they were 
gfeid to be driving in the same carriage, ^hey looked at 
each other in childish glee as they pointed out to each 
other a house, a tree, a passer-by. Sabind loved the 
country : but she hardly ever went into it : her incurable 
laziness made excursions impossible : it was almost a year , 
since she nad been outside the town : and so she delighted 
in the smallest things she saw. They were not new to 
Christopher : but he loved Sabine, and like all lovers he 
saw everything through her eyes, and felt all her thrills 
of pleasure, and all and more than the emotion that was 
in her ; for, merging himself into his beloved, he endowed 
her with all that he was himself. 

When they came to the mill they found m the yard all 
the people of the farn^and the other guests, who received 
them with a deafening noise. The fowls, the ducks, and 
the dogs joined in. The miller, Bertold, a great fair- 
haired fellow, square of head and shoulders, as big and 
tall as Sabine was slight, took his little sister in his arms 
and put her down gently as though he were afraid of 
breaking her. It was not long before Christopher saw 
that the little sister, as usual, did just as she luced with 
the giant, and that w’hile he made heavy fun of her whims, 
and her laziness, and her thousand and one failings, he was 
at her feet, her slave. She was used to it, and thought it 
natural. She did nothing to win love : it seemed to her 
right that she should be loved : and if she were not, did 
:;ot care : that is why everybody loyed her, 

Chri-stopher made another discovery not so pleasing. 
For a christening a godfather is necessary as well as a 
godmother, and the godfather has certain rights over the 
godmother, rights which he does not often renounce, 
especially when nhe is young and pretty. He learned this 
suddenly when he saw a farmer, yith fair curly hair, and 
rings in ^is'ears, go up to Sabine laughing and kiss her 
on both cheeks. , Instead of telling himself* that he was 
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an aas to have forgotten tXis privilege, ^ and more than an 
ass to be ’huffy about it, he was cross with Sabine, as 
though she ’had deliberately drawn him into the snare, 
fits crossness grew worse wjien ho found himself separated 
from her during the ceremony. Sabine turned round 
excry. now anc^ then as the procession wound across 
fields and threw him a friendly glance. He pretended not 
to see it. 81io felt that ho was annoyed, and gucs.scd why : 
but it did not trouble her : it amu.'sed her. If she had 
had a real squabble with someone she loved, in spite of 
all the paiji it might have caused her, she w(Add never 
have made the least effort to break down any raistmder- 
standing : it would have been too much troubie. Every- 
thing would come riglit if it were only left alone. 

At dinner, sitting bet webn the millcir's wife and a fat 
girl with red cheeks whom he had esc'orb'd to the service 
without ever paying any attention to her, it occurred to 
Christopher to turn and look at !|^is neighbour : and, 
finding her comely, out of revenge, he tiiitcvl dcsperatel3’- 
with her with the idea of catching Sabine’s attention. 
He suctceeded : but Saltine was not the sort of woman to 
be jealous of an^’body or anything : so long as slio w'as 
loved, she did not care whether lu'r lover did or did not 
pay court to otliers : and instead of being angry, slie was 
delighted to see Christojther amusing himself. Erom.<he 
other end of the table .she gave him lier most' charming 
smile. Christopher was disgruntled ; there was no doid>t 
then that Sabine was indifferent to him : and he relajised 
into his sulky mood from which nothing could draw 
him, neither the soft eyes of his neighbour, nor the wine 
that he drank. Finally, wheii ho was half ashicp, h.' 
asked himself angrily W'hat on earth he \^as doing ai 
such an interminable orgy, and did not hear the miller 
propose a trip on the water to take certain of the guc.sts 
liome. . Nor did he sec Sabine beckoning to him to come 
with her so that they should be in the same boat. When 
it occurred to him, there was no room Ar him : and he 
had to go in another boat. I'his frosli mishap was not 
likely to make him more amiable until he discovered that 
he was to be -rid of almost all his companions on the way. 
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Then he relaxed ar>d was ploasfent. Besides the pleasant 
afternoon on the water, the pleasure of rowing, the 
merriment of those good people, rid him of his ill-humour. 
As Sabine was no longer there ho lost his self-conscious- 
ness, and had no scruple about being frankly amused like 
JJ-Aj others. / 

They were in their boats. They followed each other 
closely, and tried to i)ass each other. They threw 
laughing insults at each other. When the boats bumped 
Christopher .saw Sabine's smiling face : and he could not - 
help smiling too : they felt that peace was made. He 
knew that very soon they would return together. 

They beg.an to sing jiart songs. Each voice took up a 
line in turn and the refrain wa^ taken up in chorus. 
.The people in the ditTorent boats, some way from each 
other, now echoed ca*-]! other. The note.s skimmed over 
the water like birds. From time to time a boat would go 
into the bank ; a few peasants would climb out : they 
Mould stand there andi M’ave to the boats as they went 
farther and farther av'ay. Little by little they were 
disbanded. One by one voices left the chorus. At last 
they were alone, Chiistopher, Sabine, and the miller. 

Th(fy eaine back in the same boat, floating domi tlio 
river. Christopher and Bertold held the oars, but. they 
did »ot row. S-ibiue sat in the stern facing Christopher, 
and talked* to her brother and looked at Christopher. 
Talking so, they ivere able to look at each other undis- 
tuj’bctlly. They could nt'ver have done so had the words 
o(5ased to flo^v. The deciutful words seemed to say ; “ It 
is not you that T see.'’ But their eyes said to each other : 

“ Who are you ? Who are you ? You that 1 love ! . . . 
iou that I lo'^e, whoever you be !” . . . 

The sky was clouded, mists rose from the fields, the 
river steamed, tlie sun went down behind the clouds. 
Sabine shivered and wrapped her little black shawl i*ound 
her head and shoipders. She seemed to be tired. As the 
boat, hugging the bank, passed under the spreading 
•branches of the willows, she close/1 her eyes : her thin 
face was pale*: her lips wore sorrowful ; she did not stir, 
she scorned. to suffer, — to have suffered, — td be dead. 
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Christopher’s heart ached? He leaned ovfer to her. She 
opened her eyes again and saw Christopher’s uneasy eyes 
upon her and she smiled into them. It was like a ray of 
sunlight to him. He aske-d in a whisper ; 

Are you ill 1” 

•She shook h^r head and said : 

I am cold.” 

The two* men put their overcoats about her, wrapped 
up her feet, her legs, her knees, like a child being tucked 
up in bed. She suffered it and thanked them with her 
eyes. A fine, cold ram was beginning to fall. They 
took the oars and went quietly home. Heavy cloxids 
hung in the sky. The river was inky black. Lights 
showed in the window^ of the houses here and there in 
the fields. When they reached the mill the rain was. 
pouring down and Sabine was numbed. 

They lit a large fire in the kitclicn and waited until 
the deluge should be over. But it ^nly grew worse, and 
the wind rose. They had to drive three miles to get 
back to the town. The miller declared that he would 
not let Sabine go in such weather : and he proposed that 
they should both spend the night in the farmhouse. 
Christopher was reluctant to accept : ho loolred at Sabine 
for counsel : but her eyes wore fixed on the fire on the’ 
hearth : it was as though they were afraxil of influetK'ing 
Christopher’s decision. But when Chri,>toj)her had said 
“ Yes,” she turned to him and she was blushing — (or 
w'as it the reflection of the fire ?) — and ho saw that she 
was pleased. 

A jolly evening. . . . The rain stormed outside. In 
the black chimney the fire darted jets of golden sparks. 
They spun round and round. Their fantastic shape"- 
were marked against the wall. The miller showed 
Sabine’s little girl how to make shadows with her hands. 
The bhild laughed and was not altogether at her ease. 
Sabine leaned over the fire and pokc^ it mechanically 
with a heavy pair of tongs : she was a little weary, and 
smiled dreamily, whilp, without listening, she nodded to ’ 
her sister-in-law’s chatter of her domestic ifffairs. Chris- 
topher sat in the shadow by the miller’s side and watched 
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Sabine smiling. He knew ih&t she was smiling at him. 
They never had an opportunity of being alone all evening, 
or of looking at each other : they sought none. 

♦ . 

« * ♦ 

They parted early. Their rooms were adjoining, and 
'communicated by a door. Christopher examined €he 
door and found that tlie lock was on Sabine’s side. He 
went to bed and tried to sleep. The rain was pattering 
against the windows. The wind howled in the chimney. 
On the ^i»or above him a door -was banging. Outside’ 
the window a po])lar bent and groaned under the tqmpest. 
Christo])hcr could not close his eyes. Ho was thinking 
that he was under the same rooj, near her. A wall only 
divided them. He hoard n» sound in Sabine’s room. 
But he thought he could «ee her. He sat up in his bed 
and called to her in a low vokn* through the wall : tender, 
passionate words he said : he held out his arms to her. 
And it seemed to httn that she was holding out her arms 
to him. In his heartlie heard the beloved voice answer- 
ing him, repeating his words, calling low to him : and he 
did not know whether it was he who asked and answered 
all the questions, or whether it was really she who spoke. 
The voice came louder, the call to him : he could not 
resist : he leaped from his bed ; ho groj)ed his way to 
the door >he (fid not wish to open it : he was reassured 
by the closed door. And when ho laid his hand once 
more on the handle ho found that the door was open- 
ing. ... 

He stopped dead. He closed it softly : he opened it 
once more : he closed it again. Was it not closed just 
now ? Yes.» He was sure it was. Who had opened 
‘ It ? . . . His heart beat so that he choked. Ho leaned 
over his bed. and sat doMm to breathe again. He was 
overwhelmed bj’ his passion. It robbed him of thq power 
to see or hcar’or^ move : his whole body shook. He was 
in terror of this, unknown joy for which for months ho 
h«*d been craving, which was with him now, near him, so 
that nothing could keep it from him. Suddenly the 
violent Boy filled with love was afraid of these desires 
newly realiSted and' revolted from thon^. He was ashamed 
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of them, asji^imed of what Le wished to do.' He was too 
much in lov^ to dare to enjoy what he loved : he was 
afraid : he would have done anything to escape his happi- 
ness. Is it only possible to love, to love, at the cost of 
the profanation of the beloved ? . . . 

Ho Went to the door again : and trembling with lovft > 
and fear, wifh his hand on the latch he could not bring 
himself to open it. 

And on the other side of th«.' door, standing bare- 
rooted on the tiled floor, shivering Avith cold, wgs Sabine. 

So they stftyed . . . for how long ^ .Minutes ? '’Hours ? 

. . . They did not know that they were there : and yet 
they did know. They held out their arms to each other, 
— he was overAA'heliued by .a love so great that ho had 
not the courage to enter,— she .ealli'd to him, wailed for 
him. trembled lest he shoald enter. . . . And when at 
last he made np Ills mind lo enter, she had just made 
up her mind to turn the lock again. i 

Then he cursed himself for a fool. He leaned against 
the door with all his strength. With his Iij)s to the lock 
he ini]>lored her : 

“()j)en,” 

He called to Sabine in a wlus]»or : she could hear his 
heated breathing. She stayed motionU'.^s near the door : 
she was frozen : her teeth w'ere ehatlerinSf : slje had no 
strength either to open tlic door or tt) go to bed again. • • • 

'I'ho storm made the trees crack and tlie doors in the 
house bang. . . . They ttirned away and Avtnt to their 
beds, worn out, sad aiul sick at heart. 1’he cocks crowed 
huskily. The first light of dawn crept through the wot 
windows, a wretched, pale dayvn, drowned in the per- 
sistent rain. . . . • 

Christopher got up as soon as lio could : lie went down 
to the kitchen and talked to the pco[>l() there. . He was 
in a Inlrry to be gone and wa.s afraid of b«ing k'ft alone 
with Sabine again. Ho was almost rotioved when the 
miller's wife said that Sabine Avtis unwell,* and had caught 
cold during the drive* and would not bo going that 
morning. 

His journey home was melancholy. He refused to 
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drive, and wallred through the^oaking fields, in;tho yellow 
mist that covered the earth, the trees, the houses, with 
a shroud. Like the light, life seemed to be blotted out- 
Everything loomed like a spectre. He was like a spectre 
himself. * 

, 

At homo he found angry faces. They were all scan- 
dalized at Ids having passed the night God knows whem 
with Sabine. He. shut himself up in his room and applied 
himself ty his work. Sabine returned the next day and ' 
shut herself up also. The}’ avoided meeting each other. 
The weather was still wot and cold ; neither of them went 
out. They saw each other through their closed windows. 
Sabine was wrapped up by her* fire, dreaming. Chris- 
• tojiher was buried in Jiis papers. They bowed to each 
other a little coldly and roscrvmdly and then pretended 
to be absorbed again. They did not take stock of what 
they were fe('luig : tlfey were angr,y with each other, with 
thomsclve.s, with tliii^s gencraliy. The night at the 
farmhouse had beim thrust aside in their memories : they 
were ashamed of it. and did not know whether they were 
more ashamed of their folly or of not having yielded to it. 
It w'as painful to them to see each other : for that made 
them remember things fj’oni whuh they wished to escape : 
and by joyrt agreement they retired into the depths of 
their rooms, so as utterly to forget each other. But that 
was impossible, and they suiTered keenly under the 
secret hostility which they felt was beWeen them. 
Christopher was haunted by the expression of dumb 
rancour which ho had once seen in Sabine’s cold eyes. 
From such thoughts her sntTering was not less : in vain 
did she struggle against them, and even deny them : she 
could not rid herself of them. They were augmented by 
••her shame, that Christopher should have guessed what was 
happening within her : and the shame of having dflorcd 
herself . . . the tfliamc of having offered herself without 
having given. 

Christopher gladly accepted an opportunity which 
cropped up lo go to C'ologne and Diisseldorf for sonu' 
concerts. Ho was^lad to spend two or three weeks away 
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from hon^o. Preparatioii^'for the coi>cert& and the com- 
position of ,a new work that he wished to play at them 
.took up all his time, and he succeeded inr forgetting his 
obstinate memories. They disappeared from Sabine’s 
mind too, and she fell back into the torpor of her usual 
life. They came to think of each other with indifforenfer 
ITad they .really loved each other ? They doubted it. 
Christopher was on the point of leaving for Cologne with- 
out saying good-bye to Sabine. 

On the evening before his departure they weye brought 
together again by some imperceptible influence. It was 
one of the Sunday afternoons when everjd^ody was at 
church. Christopher l^ad gone out to make his final 
preparations for the jouriKiv. Sabine was sitting in her 
tiny garden warming herself in the last rays of the sun.* 
Christopher came home : ho was in a hurry and his first 
inclination when he saw her w'as to bow and pass on. 
But something hold him back as he was passing : was it 
Sabine’s paleness, or some indefifiable feeling : remorse, 
fear, tenderness ? . . . He stox:>ped, turned to Sabine, 
and, leaning over the ftnee, he bade her good-evening. 
Without replying she held out her hand. Her smile w^as 
all kindness, — such kindness as he had never seen in her.. 
Her gesture seemed to say : Peace between us. . . 

He took her hand over the fence, bent o\^er it, and kissed 
it. She made no attempt to withdraw it. He longed 
to go dowm on his knees and nay, “ I love you.” . . . 
They looked, at each other in silence. But they oflered 
no explanation. After a moment she removed her hand 
and turned her head. He turned too to hide his emotion. 
Then they looked at each other again wij^h untroubled 
eyes. The sun was setting. Subtle shades of colour, 
violet, orange, and mauve, chased across the cold clear 
sky. She shivered and drew her shawl closer, about her 
shoulclers with a movement that he knew well. He asked : 

“ How are you ?” ' 

She made a little grimace, as if the question were mot 
worth answering. Th3y went on looking at each other 
and. were l^appy. Tt was as though they had lost, and 
had just found each other again. 
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At last he broke the silence ind said : 

“ I am going away to-morrow.” 

There was alarm in Sabine’s eyes. 

“ Going away ?” she said. * 

He added quickly :* 

' “ Oh ! only for two or three weeks.” 

” Two or three weeks,” she said in dismay. . 

He explained that he was engaged for the concerts, 
but that when he came back he would not stir all winter. 

” Winter.” she said. “ That is .a long time off. . . .” 

“ Oh ! no. It will soon be here.” 

She saddened aiid did not look at him. 

“ When shall we meet again ?” she asked a moment 
later. . 

• He did not understand the question : he had already 
answered it. 

” As soon as I come back ; in a fortnight, or three 
weeks at most.” ' 

She still look<‘d disraHtyed. He tried to tease her : 

” It won’t be long for you,” he said. ” You will sleep.” 

” Yes,” said Sabine. 

She looked down, she tried to smile : but her eyelids 
trembled. 

” Chri.stopher ! . . ,” she said suddeiil}*, turning to- 
wards him., 

There was a note of distress in her voice. She seemed 
to say : 

” Stay ! Don’t go ! . . .” 

He took her hand, looked at her, did not understand 
the importance she attached to his fortnight’s absence ; 
but he was onlv waiting for a word from her to sav : 

• “ I will stay. ...” 

And just as she was going to speak, the front door was 
■opened and Rosa appeared. Sabine withdrew' her^hand 
from Christopher’s and w'ent hiirriedly into her house. 
At the door she tVmed and looked at him once more — 
and disappeared. * ^ 

♦ ♦ 

Christopher thought ho should sec her again in the 
evening. But he •was watched by^tho Vogels, and 
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followed Q,veryvv]icrc by mother : as usual, ho was 
behindhand *\^'ith his preparations for his journey, and 
could not find lime to leave the house for a' moment. 

Next daj' ho left very early. As he passed Sabine’s 
door he longed to go in, to tap at ‘the wmdow : it hurt 
hfln to leave Iv^r without saying good-bye : for he had^ 
been interrupted by Rosa before he had had time to do 
so. Rut he thought she must be asleep and would be 
cross with him if he woke her up. And thcji. what could 
‘ ho say to her ? It was too late now to abtyidon his 
journey : ami what if she were to ask him to do so ? . . . 
He did not admit to himself that he was not nve^rse to 
exercising his power over her, — if need be, causing her a 
little- pain. . . . He (lid. not take seriously th»' grief 
that his departure brought Sabine : and he thought that, 
his short absence would increase the tenderness which, 
perhaps, she had for him. 

He ran to the station. In spite of everything he was a 
little r(imor.-.e.ful. But as soon ast the train had started 
it w’as all forgot ten. 'I'hero w'as youth in his heart. 
Gaily he saluted the old town with its roofs and towers 
rosy under tlie sun : and with the carelessness of those 
who are departing he said gcxjd-byc to those whom he was 
leaving, and thought no more of them. 

The whole tim<! tljal he was at Hiisscldorf find Cologne 
Sabine never once r(;eurred to his mind. Taken up from 
morniiig till night with ndiearsals and concerts, dimuirs 
and talk, Iv.isied with a thou.sand and one new' things 
and the pride and satisfaction of his success, he had no 
tinje for recollection. Onc-e only, on the fifth night after 
he left homo, he woke suddenly after a drtjara and know 
that he had been thinking of her in his sleep and that tlm 
thought of Jur had w'akcned him up : but ho could not 
remember how he had been thinking of her. He was- 
unhappy and feverish. It was not surprising : ho had 
been jtlaying at a concert that evenfng, and when ho 
left the hall he had boon dragged off to‘a supper at which 
bo had drunk severaU glasses of champagne. Ho could 
not sleep ij,nd got up. He was obscjssed *by -a musical 
idea. He pretended that it wms that which -had broken 
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in upon his sleep, and he write it down. Aj he read 
it through he was astonished to see how sad iUwas. There 
was no sadness in him when he wrote : at least, so hfr 
thought. But he remembered that on other occasions 
when he had been sdd he had only been able to write 
i^yous music, so gay that it oifcndecl his pjood. He ga^fo 
no more thought to it. He was used to the surprise;? 
of his inner world without ever being able to understand 
them. He went to sleep at once, and knew no more 
until the next morning. 

He fxtinded his stay by three or four days. It pleased 
him to prolong it, knowing he could return wlioneA'er ho 
liked : ho was in no hurry to go home. It was only when 
he was on the way, in the tsaiil, that the tliought of 
Bnbine came back to him. . He had not written to her. 
Ho was even careless enough never to have taken the 
trouble to ask at the post-oflice for any letters that might 
liave been written to him. He took a secret delight in 
his silonco : he knew tlmt at home he was expected, that 
he w'as loved. . . . Loved ? She had never told him 
so : ho had never told her so. No doubt they knew it 
and had no need to tell it. And yet there was nothing 
so precious as the certainty of such an avowal. Why had 
they waited so long to make it ? When they had been 
on the point of speakmg always something — some mis- 
chance, shyness, embarrassment. — had hindered them. 
Why ? Why ? How much time they had lost ! . . . 
He longed to hear the dear words from the .lips of the 
beloved. He longed to say them to her ; he said them 
aloud in the empty carriage. As he neared the town he 
*was torn with impatience, a sort of agony. . . . Faster ! 
Faster ! Oh ! ' To think that in an- hour he would see 
.her again ! . . ^ 

« « 

It was half-past six in the morning when he reached 
home. Nobody was up j^et. Sabine’s w'indows were 
closed, lie wont into the yard on tiptoe so that she 
should not hear him. He chuckle*! at the thought of 
taking her -by ‘surprise. He went up to his rQom. His 
mother was asleep. • He washed and brushed his hair 

VOL. n. *6 
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without iqaking any noise.,) He was ljungry : but he was 
afraid of walking Louisa by rummaging in the pantry. 
He heard footsteps in the yard : he opened his window 
softly and saw Rosa, first up as usual, beginning to sweep. 
He called her gently. She started in glad surprise when 
she saw him : then she looked solemn. He thought she 
was still offended with him : but for the moment he was 
in a very good temper. He went down to her. 

“ Rosa, Rosa,” he said gaily, “ give me something to 
eat or I shall eat you ! I am dying of hunger !” 

Rosa smiled and took him to the kitchen on tno "round 
floor. She poured him out a bowi of milk and then eould 
not refrain from pl.ying him with a string of questions 
about his travels and his concerts. But although he was 
quite ready to answ'er them — (m the happiness of his 
return he was almost glad to hear Rosa’s chatter once 
more) — Rosa stopped siiddenly in the middle of her cross- 
examination, her face fell, her eyes turned aw'ay, and she 
became sorrowful. Then her chatter broke out again : 
but soon it seemed that she thought it out of place and once 
more she stopped short. And he noticed it then and said : 

“ What is the matter, Rosa ? Are you cross with me ?” 

She shook her head violently in denial, and turiiing 
towards him wuth her usual suddenness took his arm 
with both hands ; 

“ Oh ! Christopher ! . . .” she said. 

He was alarmed. Ho lot his piece of broad fall from 
his hands. < 

“ What ! What is the matter ?” ho staniinercd. 

She said ag.iin ; 

“ Oh ! Christopher ! . . . Such an awful thing has 
happened !” 

Ho thrust away from the table. He stuttered : 

“ H— here ?” 

Slie jjomted to the house on the other side of the yard. 

He cried : 

” Sabine !” 

She wept : 

“ She is dead.” 

Christopher saw nothing. He gotv up : he almost fell : 
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he clung to the tfil lc, upset iJio things on it ; ^he wished 
to cry out. He siifTercd fearful agony. He fiurncd sick. 

Rosa hastened to his side : she was frightened ; she. 
held his head and wept. 

As soon as he could speak he said : 

“ It is not true !” ^ 

He knew that it was true. But he wan ted. to deny it, 
he wanted to pretend that it could not bo. When he 
saw Rosa’s face wet with tears he could doubt no more 
and ho sobbed aloud. 

Ros^ Raised her head : 

UJiristopher !” she said. 

He hid his face in his hands. She^ leaned towards him. 

‘‘Christopher ! . . . Mamma is coming ! . . .” 

• Christopher got up. 

“ No, no,” he said. “ She must not me.” 

She took his hand and led him, stumbling and blinded 
by his tears, to a littte woodshed wliich opened on to the 
yard. She closed the* door. They w’cre in darkness. 
He sat on a block of ^vood used for chopping sticks. Slie 
sat on the faggots. Sounds from without were deadened 
and distant. There he could weep without fear of being 
heard. He let himself go and sobbed furiously. Rosa 
had never seen him \veei> : she had even thoiigirt that he 
could not w^eep : she knew only her o'svn girlish tears and 
such despair in a man filled her with terror and pity. 
She was filled with a passionate love for Christopher. 
It was an absolutely unselfish love : an immense need of 
sacrifice, a maternal self-denial, a hunger to suffer for 
, him. to take his sorrow upon herself. She put her arm 
round his shoulders. 

“ Dear Christopher,” she said, “ do not cry !” 

Christopher turned from her. 

” I wish to die !” 

Rosa clasped »her hands. 

“ Don’t say tha^, Christopher !” 

“ I wish to die. I cannot . . . cannot live now. . . . 
What is the ggod of living ?” • 

“Christopher, dear Christopher! You are. not alone. 
You are loved. . . 
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“ What ,i8 that to me I love n<»thihg now. It is 
nothing to jne whether evWything else live or die. I 
love nothing : I loved only her. I loved only her !” 

He sobbed louder than ever with his face buried in his 
hands. Rosa could find nothing to say. The egoism of 
Christopher’s passion stabbed her to the heart. Now 
when she thought herself most near to him, she felt more 
isolated and more miserable than ever. Grief instead of 
bringing them together thrust them only the more widely 
apart. She wept bitterly. 

After .some time, Christopher stopped weepLiy and 
asked : ' ■ 

“ How «... How ? . . 

Rosa understood. ' •> 

“ She fell ill of influenza on the evening you left. And ■ 
she w'as taken sudden! 3’. ...” 

He groaned. 

“ Dear God ! . . . Why did you not wTitc to mo ?” 

She said : • 

“ I did write. I did not know your address : j^ou did 
not give us ant'. 1 went and asked at the theatre. 
Nobody knew it.” 

He knew how’ timid she was, and how much it must 
have cost her. He asked : 

“ Did she . . . did she tell you to do that ?” 

She shook her head : 

“ No. But I thought . . .” 

He thanked her with a look. Rosa's heart melted. 

“ My poor . . . poor Christopher !” she said. 

She flung her arms round his neck and wept. Chris- 
topher felt the worth of such pure tenderness. He had 
so much need of consolation ! He kissed her : 

“ How kind you are,” ho said. “ You loved her too ?” 

She broke away from him, she threw him a passionate 
look, did not reply, and began to weep again. 

That look was a revelation to him. Tt meant : 

“ It was not she whom I loved. ...” 

Christopher saw at Inst what he had not known — what 
for months he had not wished to see. He saw that she 
loved him. • 
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“ Ssh,” she said “ They r.re calling me.” ■ They heard 
Amalia’s voice. 

Rosa asked : 

“ Do you want to go back to your room ?” 

Ho said ; 

” No. I could not yet : I could not; bear to talk* to 
my mother. . . . Later on. ...” 

She said : 

“ Stay hero. I will eome back soon.” 

He stayed in the dark woodshed to which only a thread ’ 
of li ,Iiw penetrated through a small aii’holo filled with 
eoowebs. From ihe street there came up the cry of a 
hawker, against the wall a horse in a stable next door 
was snorting and kicking. The revelation that had just 
come to Christopher gave him no j)h^asure : but it held 
his attention for a moment. It made plain many things 
that ho had not understood. A multitude of little things 
that he had disregarded occurred to him and were ex- 
plained. He was suff»rised to find himself thinking of 
it : he was asluimcd to be turiu'd aside even for a moment 
from his misery. Rut that misery w'as so frightful, so 
irrepressible, that the instinct of self-preservation, stronger 
than his will, than his courage, than his love, forced him 
to turn away from it, seized on this new idea, as the 
suicide drowning seizes in spite of himself on the first 
object which can help him. not to save himself, but to 
keep himself for a moment longer above the u^ater. And 
it was because ho was suffering that he was able to feel 
what another was suffering — suffering through him. Hfc 
understood the tears that he had brought to her eyes. 
He was tilled with pity for Rosa. He thought how cruel 
he had been to her — how cruel he must still be. For he 
did not love her. What good was it for her to love him ? 
Poor girl ! . . . In vain did he tell himself tl^t she 
was good (she had just proved it). What was her good- 
ness to him ? What was her life to him ? . . . 

He thought : 

“ Why is jt not she who is detyi, and the other who is 
alive ?” * 

.He thought : 
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“ She is a-Iive : she loves* me : she c^n fell me that to* 
day, lo-raorjow, all my lifo^: and the other, the woman 
I love, she is dead and never told mo that She loved me : 
I never have told her that I loved her : I shall never hear 
her say it : she will never know it. . . 

•And suddenly he remembered that last evening : he 
remembered that they were just going to talk when Rosa 
came and prevented it. And he hated Rosa. . . . 

The door of the woodshed was opened. Ro.sa called 
Christopher softly, and grojied tou'ards him. She took 
his hand. Tie felt an aversion in her near preslfu^-. i : in 
vain difl he reproach himself for it : it was stronger tnah 
himself. 

Rosa was silent ; her j^rcat pity had taught her silence. 
Chri^-tojiher was grateful to Ium* for not breaking in upon 
his grief with useless words. And yet he wished to 
know . . . she was the only creature who could talk to 
him of 7icr. He asked in a whisper 

“ When did she ...” • 

(He dared not say ; die.) 

She replied ; 

“ Last Saturday week.” 

Dimlj’ he remembered. He said : 

“At night?” 

Rosa looked at him in astonishment arTd said : 

“ Yes. At night. Between two and three.” 

The sorrowful melody came back to him. He asked, 
trembling : * 

“ Idd she suffer much ?” 

“ No, no. God bo thanked, dear C’hristopher : she 
hardly suiTc'red at all. She was so weak. She did not 
struggle against it. Suddenly they saw that she was 
lost. . . .” 

“ Apd she . . . did she know' it ?” 

“ T don’t know. I think . . .” 

“ Hid she say anything ?” 

“ No. Nothing. She w'as sorry for herself like a child.” 

'■ You were there 

“ Ye*!. Kor the first two days I was theVe alone, 
l)ftfr»*'e hor brother came.” ‘ 
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He prcssod'her Hand in graOtude. 

“ Thank you.” 

She felt tho blood rush to hor heart. 

After a silence ho spoke, he murmured the question 
which was choking him ; 

“ Did she say anything . . . for me 1” , 

Hosa shook her head sadly. She ■n'btild have given 
much to be able to let him have the answer he expected : 
she w.a8 almost sorry that she could not lie about it. 
She tried to console him : 

‘‘ was not conscious.” 

*'^But she did speak ?” 

“ One could not make out what she said. It was in a 
very low voice.” 

‘‘ Where is the child ?” 

“ Her brother took her away w'ith him to the country.” 

“ And she r 

“ She is there too. She was taken away last Monday 
week.” • 

They began to weep again. 

Frau Vogel’s voice called Rosa once more. Chris- 
topher, left alone again, lived through those days of 
death. A week, already a week ago. ... O God ! 
V'hat had become of her ? How it had rained that 
week ! . .. . And all that time he was laughing, he was 
happy ! 

In his pocket he felt a little parcel wrapped up in soft 
paper : they were silver buckle.s that he had brought 
her for hor shoes. He remembered tho evening when he 
had placed his hand on the little stockinged foot. Her 
little feet : where were they now ? How cold they must 
be ! . . . He thought the memory of that warm con- 
tact was the only one that he had of the beloved creature. 
He had never dared to touch her, to take her in his arms, 
to hold her \0 his breast. She was gone for ever, and 
he had never known her. He knew nothing of her, 
neither soul nor body. He had no memory of her body, 
of her lif^ of her love. • • • , Her love ? . . . What 
proof had he of that 1 . . . He had not even a letter, a 
jtoken,— nothing.* Where could he seek to hold her, in 
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himself, or Qutsido himself ? ... Oh^ Nothing! There 
was nothifj^left him but tl#3 love he h.^d for her, nothing 
left him but himself. — ^And in spite of all; his desperate 
'desire to snatch her from destruction, his need of denying 
death, made him cling to the last piece of wreckage, in an 

act of blind faith : 

• 

“ we son gia morto : c hen c’ albergo caugi, resto in 
te vivo, c’ or mi vedi e pinngi, se Vun nelV aliro atuante si 
tras forma." 

“ . . . T am not dead : I have changed my a/. Uiug. 
I live 'still in thee who scest me in thy tears. The soul 6i 
the beloved is merged in the soul of the lover.” 

He had never read these sublime words : but they were 
in him. Each one of us in turn climbs the Calvarj^ of 
the ages. Each one of ns finds anew the agony, each one 
of us finds anew the desperate hope pnd folly of the ages. 
Each one of us follows in the footsteps of those who were, 
of those before us who struggled with death, denied 
death — and are dead. ^ 

4c 4 e 

He shut himself up in his room. His shutters were 
closed all day so as not to see the windows of the house 
opposite. He avoided the Vogels : they'wcrc odious to 
his sight. He had nothing to reproach them with : tliey 
were too honest, and too pious not to have thrust back 
their feelings in the face of death. They knew Chris- 
topher’s grief and respected it. whatever they might think 
of it ; they never uttered Sabine’s name in his presence. 
But the 3 'had been her enemies when she was alive ; that was 
enough to make him their enemj’^ now that she uas dead. 

Besides they had not altered their nois\' habits : and 
in spite of the sincere though passing pity that they had 
felt, ittwas obvious that at bottom they were untouched 
by the misfortune — (it was too natural) — perhaps even 
they were secretly relieved by it. Christapher imagined so 
at least. Now that the Vogels’ intentions with regard to 
himself wore made plairf he exaggerated theih in.his own 
mind. In reality they attached little importance to him : 
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he set too great sto^e by himself. But he had no doubt 
that the death of Sabine, ^by removing ifce greatest 
obstacle in the way of his lamllord’s plans, did seem to. 
them to leave the field clear for Rosa. So he detested 
her. That they — (the Vogels, Louisa, and even Rosa) — 
should have tacitly disposed of him, without consulting 
him, was enough in any case to make him lose all affection 
for the person whom he was destined to love. Ho shied 
whenever ho thought an attempt was made upon his 
umbrageous sense of liberty. But now it was not only 
a quesii ..n of himself. The rights which these others had 
a..o^ned over him did not only infringe upon his own 
rights, but upon those of the dead woman to whom his 
heart was given. So he def«?nded them doggedly, 
•although no one was for attacking them. He su.speeted 
Rosa’s goodness. She suffered in seeing him suffer and 
would often (iomo and knock at his door to console him 
and talk to him abort the other. He did not drive her 
away ; he needed to talk of Sabine with someone who had 
known her ; ho wanted to know thc^ smallest detail of what 
had happenf'd during her illness. But he was not grateful 
to Rosa ; he attributed ulterior motives to her. Was it 
not plain that her family, even Amalia, j)ermitted the.se 
\isits and long colloquies which she would never have 
allowed if they had not falk-n iii with her wishes ? ^Vas 
not Rosa in league with hei‘ family ? He could not 
believe that her pit}' was absolutely sincere and free of 
personal thouglits. . 

And, no doubt, it was not. Rosa pitied Christopher 
W’ith all her heart. She tried hard to see Sabine tlu’ough 
Christo]ihor’s eyes, and through him to love her ; she w'as 
angry with herself for all the unkind feelings that she 
had' ever had towards her, and asked h('r pardon in her 
.prayers at night. But could she forget that she was 
alive, that she was seeing Christopher every moment of 
the day, that slid loved him. that she was no longer 
afrfUd of the othdr, that the other was gone, that her 
memory w'ould also fade awa}' in ^ts turn, that she was 
left alone,* tha't one day perhaps . . . ? fn the midst of 
her sorrow, and the* sorrow of her frk nd, more hers than 
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her own, could she rej^ress a glad imRul.se/an unreasoning 
hope ? ip ar that too she \f as angry with herself. It was 
. only a flash. It was enough. He saw * it. He throw 
her a glance which froze her heart : slio read in it hateful 
thoughts ; he hated her for being alive while the other 
Was dead. 

The miller brought his cart for Sabine’s little furniture. 
Coming back from a lesson Christopher saw* lieaped up 
before the door in the street the bed, the cupboard, the 
mattress, the linen, all that she had possessed, all that 
was left of her. It was a dreadful sight toSUs^. He 
rushed past it. In the doorway he bumped into Bcfvold, 
who stopped him. 

‘‘ Ah ! my dear sir,” he £aid, shaking his hand clTusivoly. 
“ Ah ! who would have thought it Avlicn we were together ? 
How happj* we were ! And yet it w^as bec ause of that 
day, because of that cursed row on the w’^ater, that she 
fell ill. Oh! well. It is no use*comj)Iaiiiiug ! She is 
dead. It will be our turn next. That is life. . . . 
And how are you ? I'm very w*ell, thank God !” 

He was red in the face, sw*eating, and smelled of wdne. 
The idea that ho w^as her brother, that he had rights in 
her memory, hurt Clirlstophcr. It offended him to hear 
this man talking of his beloved. The miller on the con- 
trary w'as glad to find a friend with wfxom l^e could talk 
of Sabine : he did not understanci C’hristopher's coldness. 
He had no idea of all the .sorrow that liis presence, the 
sudden calling to mind of the day at his farm, the happy 
memories that he recalled so blunderingly, the poor relics 
of Sabine, heaped upon the ground, which he kicked as^ 
he talked, .set stirring in Christ oj)her‘s soul. He made 
some excuse for stopjiing Bertold’s tongue. Ho went up 
the stop.s : but the other clung to him, stopped him*, and 
w^ent on with his harangue. At last when the miller 
t^lc to him of Sabine’s illness, with that strange 

plea.sure whic;h certain people, and especially the common 
people, take in talking of illness, with a j^letho’-a of 
painful details, Chri‘^opher could bear it^no longer — (he 
tot>k a tight hold of himself so as not to cry out in his 
serroAv). He cut him short : • * 
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“ Pardon,” he sai<J. curtly and icily. “ I must-leave you. ” 

He left him without anothe?^' word. . * 

His insensib’ility revolted the miller. Ho had guessed, 
the secret affection of his sLter and Clixistopher. And 
that Christopher should now show such indifference 
seemed monstrous to him ; he thought he had no hoarti 

Christopher had fled to his room : ffb was choking. 
Until the n'moval was over he never left his room. He 
vowed that he would never look out of the window, but 
he could not help doing so : and hKling in a corner behind 
the e;-i-?t/ain he followed the departure of the goods and 
cliattels of the Ixilovcd eagerly and with profound sorrow. 
When he saw them disappeaviiig for ever he all but ran 
down to the street to cry : ‘•No ! no ! Leave them to 
■me ! Do not take them from me !” lie longed to beg 
at least for some little thing, only one little thing, so that 
she should not altogether be taken from him. But how 
could he ask such a thing of the miller ? It was nothing 
to him. She hersf'lf hSd not known his love : how dared 
he then reveal it to another ? And besides, if he had 
tried to say a word he w'ould have bur.st out crying. . . . 
No. No. lie had to say nothing, to watch all go, with- 
out being able — without daring to save one fragment 
from the wreck. . . . 

And when it was all over, when the house was empty, 
when the yaid gate w'as closed after the miller, ivhcn tho 
wheels of his cart moved on. shaking tiie windo\v.s, when 
they were out of hearing, he threw' himself on the floor — 
not a tear loft in him. not a thought of suffering, of 
struggling, frozen, and lil<e one dead. 

There was a knock at the door, lie did not move. 
Another knock. Ho had forgoUen to lock the door. 
Rosa came in. She cried out on seeing him stretched 
on the floor and slopped in terror. Re raised his head 
angrily: • . 

“ What ? What do you want ? Leave me ! 

She did not go*: she stayed, hesitating, leaning against 
tho door, and said again : 

“Christopher. ...” 

■He got rtp in silfenoe : he was ashamed of having been 
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seen so. ^ He dusted himself with Jhis hand and asked 
harshly . 

“ Well. What do you Avant ?” 

Rosa said shyly : 

“.Forgive mo . . . Christopher ... I came in ... I 
was bringing you ...” 

Ho saw that she had something in her hand. 

“See,” she said, holding it out to him. “I asked 
Bertold to give me a little token of her. 1 thought you 
Avould like it. ...” • 

It was a little silver mirror, the pocket mirror^ which 
she used to look at herself for hour-s, not so much'TPirtn 
coquetry as from w'ant of occupation. Christopher took 
it, took also the hand A.hieh held it. 

“ Oh ! Rosa ! . . he said. 

He was filled Avith her kindness and the knoAvledge 
of his OAvii injustice. On a passionate impulse he knelt to 
her and ki^.sld her hand. 

“Forgive . . . Forgive . . .’■■ he said. 

Rosa did not understand at first : then she understood 
only too well : she hlush('d. she trembled, she began to 
wee]). She understood that he meant : 

“ Forgive mo if 1 am unjust. . . . Forgive mo if 1 
do not love vou. . . . I’orgive me if 1 cannot ... if I 
cannot Ioa’c you, if I can never love you ! . . ^” 

She did not vAitiidraw her hand from him : she kncAv 
that it was not hensclf that he was kissing. And with 
his cheek against Rosa’s hand, he Avept hot tears, knowing 
that she was reading through him : there Avas sorrow and 
bitterness in being unable to love her and making her , 
sufier. 

They sta 5 'ed so, both w'oeping, in the dim light of the 
room. 

At last she Avithdrew her hand. He Aveut on murmuring : 

“Forgive! ...” 

She laid her hand gently on his haikl. He rose to his 
feet.’ They kissed in silence : they felt on their lips the 
hitter savour of their t^cars. 

“Wo sl),all always be friends,” he said softly. She 
bowed her head and loft him, too 8ad«to speak. 
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They thought tha^t the worlj is ill made. -The lover 
is unloved. The beloved does mot love. The lo /er who is 
loved is sooner* or later tom from his love. . . . There 
is suffering. There is the brmging of suffering. And the 
most wretched is not always the one Avho suffers. 

S|c • 

♦ 3k s 

Once more Chrlstoplu^r took to avoiding the house. 
He could not bear it. He could not bear to see the 
curtainless windows, the empty rooms. 

A worse sorrow awaited him. Old Euler lost no time 
in tejpttlng the ground door. One day Christoj)hor.saw 
strange faces in Sabine’.s room. New lives blotted out 
the traces of the life that was gone. 

It became impossible for him*to stay in his rooms. He 
fia.ssed whole days outside, not coming back until night- 
fall, when it was too dark to see anything. Once more 
he took to making expeditions in the country. Irre- 
sistibly ho was draurn’to Bertold’s farm. But he never 
went in, dared not go ficar it, wandered about it at a 
distance. He discovered a place on a hill from which 
he could SCO the house, the plain, the river : it was thither 
that his steps usually turned. From thonco he could 
follow Avith his eyes the meanderings of the water down 
to the AA'illoAV clupif) under Avhich he had seen the sh.adoAV 
of death pa.se across Sabine’s face. From thence ho could 
pick out the tAVo Aviiidows of the rooms iu Avhieh they liad 
waited, side by side, so near, so far, sojiaratod by a door — 
the door to eternity. From thence he could'survey the 
cemetery. Ho had never been able to bruig himself to 
•tmter it : from chiklhood he had had a horror of those 
fields of decay and corruption, and refused to think of 
those whom ho loA’-ed in connection Avith them. But 
•from a distance and seen from above, the little grave- 
yard never looked grim, it was calm, it sloj)t undej the 
sun. . . . Sleep ! , . . She loved to sleep ! Nothing 
Avould disturb her there. The crowing cocks ansAvered 
eachr other across the plains. From the homestead rose 
the roaring of jthe mill, the clucking of the poultry yard, 
the cries of children playing. He ^uld make out Sabine’s 
little girl, he could see her running, he could mark her 
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laughter. Once he lay in wait for her near the gate of 
the in a turn oS the Biink^ road made by the 

walls : he seized her as she i>assed and kissed her. The 
child was afraid and began to cry. She had almost 
forgotten him already. He asked her : 

• “ Are 3 ’ou happy here 

“Yes. ItisVun. . . 

“ You don’t want to come back ?” 

“No !” 

He let her go. Tlu? child’s indifTerence plunged him 
in sorroAv. Poor Sabine ! . . . And yet it was she, 
something uf her. ... So little ! The cliild was hjfrdiy 
at all like her mother : had lived in her, but was not she : 
in that mysterious pasii,age through her being the child 
had hardly retained more thjin the faintest perfume of. 
the creature who was gone : inflections of her voice, a 
pursing of the lips, a trick of bending the head. The rest 
of her was another being altogether : and that being 
mingled with the being of 8a kino was repulsive to 
Christopher, though lie never admitted it to himself. 

It w'as only in himself that Christopher could find the 
imago of Sabine. It followed him everywhere, hovering 
aboA^e him : but he only felt himself really to bo with her 
when ho Avas alone. Nowhere Avas she nearer to him 
than in this refuge, on the hill, far fronf strange eyes, in 
the midst of the country that AA^as so full of tLo memory 
of her. He would go miles to it, climbing at a run, his 
heart beating us though he Avere going to a meeting with 
her : and so it was indeed. When ho reached it he vrould 
lie on the ground — the same earth in which htr body was 
laid : he would close his eyes : and she would come to 
him. He could not see her face : he could not hear her 
voice : he had no need : she entered into him, held him, 
he possessed her utterly. In this state of passionate 
hallucination he AA^ould lose the poAver -of thought, he 
would be unconscious of what was happening : he was 
unconscious of everything save that he was with her. 

That state of things did not last long. — To tell the 
truth he was only once altogether sincere. Prom the day 
following, Ills will had its share in the* proceedings. And 
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from that time on Christopher tried in vain to bring it 
back to life. It was ‘only then .that ho thought r/f evoking 
in himself the face and form of Sabine : until then he had 
never thought of it. He succeeded spasmodically and ' 
he was fired by it. But it was only at the cost of hours 
of waiting and of darkness. , 

“ Poor Sabine !” he would think. “*They have all 
forgotten you. There is only I who love you, who keep 
your memory alive for ever. Oh, my treasure, my 
precious ! I have you, I hold you, I will never let you 
go ! . . .” 

spoke the.se w'ords because already she w^as esca*ping 
him : she was slipping from his thoughts like water 
through his fingers. He would return again and again, 
faithful to the tryst. He wisheil to think of her and he 
would close his eyes. But after half an hour, or an hour, 
or sometimes two hours, he would begin to see that ho 
. had be<ni thinking pf nothing. The sounds of the 
valley, the roar of the ^ind, the little bells of the goats 
browsing on the hill, the noise of the w'ind in the little 
slender trees under which he laj', were sucked up by his 
thoughts soft and porous like a sponge. He was angry 
with his thoughts : they tried to obey him, and to fix 
the vanished image to which he was .striving to attach 
his life ; but his Hioughls fell back w'cary and chastened 
and once inore with a sigh of comfort abandoned them- 
selves to the listless stream of sensations. 

He slujok oil his torpor. Ho slrode tjirough the 
country hither and thither seeking Sabine. Ho sought 
her in the mirror that once had Ixdd her smile. He sought 
*her by the river bank wdicre her hands had dipped in the 
water. But the mirror and the water gave him only the 
refloetion of himself. The excitement of walking, the 
fresh air, the beating of his own healthy blood awoke 
music in hiin once more. He wished to find change.* 

“ Oh ! vSabine ! .* . .” he sighed. 

Ho dedicated songs to her ; he strove to call her to 
life m his music, his love and his sorrow. ... In vain : 
love and sorrow came to life surfely : but poor Sabine 
had no share in them- Love and sorrow looked towards 
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the future, not towards the past. Christopher was 
poworlcssVugainst his youtfi. The sap of life welled up 
^ again in him with new vigour. His grief, ^lis regrets, his 
chaste and ardent love, his baffled desires, heightened 
the fever that was in him. In spite of his sorrow, his 
heart beat in lively, sturdy rhythm : wild songs leaped 
forth in mad, 'intoxicated strains: everything in him 
hymned life and even sadness took on a festal shape. 
Christopher was too frank to persist in self -deception : 
and he desjjised himself. But life swept him headlong : 
and in his sadness, with death in his heart, and life in all 
his limbs, ho abandoned himself to the forces ne\vit)owi 
in him, to the absurd, delicious joy of living, which 
grief, pity, despair, th«v aching wound of an irreparable 
loss, all the torment of death, .can only sharpen and kindle, 
into being in the strong, as they rowel their sides wdih 
furious spur. 

And Christopher knew that, in himself, in the secret 
hidden dejitlis of his soul, he Imd an inaccessible and 
inviolable sanctuary whore lay the shadow of Sabine. 
That the flood of life could not bear away. . . , Each 
of us bears in his soul as it were a little graveyard of 
those whom he has loved. They sleep there, through the 
years, untroulded. Biit a day conieth, — this we know. — 
when the graves shall reopen. The doSd issue from the 
tomb and smile with their pale lips — loving, always — on 
the beloved, and the lover, in who.se breast their memory 
dwells, like the child sleeping in the mother’s womb. 
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After the wet summer the autumn was radiant. Iq the 
orchards the trees wore weighed down with fruit. The 
red apples shone like billiard-b-alls. Already some of the 
trees were taking on their brilliant garb of the falling 
year : flame colour, fruit colour, colour of ripe melon, 
of oranges and lemons, of good cooking, and fried 
dishes. Misty lights glowed through the woods : and 
, from the meadows tlsere rose the little pink flames of 
the saffron. • 

He was going down a hill. It was a Sunday afternoon. 
He was striding, almost running, gaming speed down 
, the slope. He was singing a phrase, the rhythm of which 
had been obsessing him all through his walk. He was 
red, dishevelled : ho was walking, swinging his arms, and 
rolling his eves like a madman, when as he turned a bend 
in the road he came suddenly on a fair girl perched on a 
wall tugging with all her might at a branch of a tree 
from which she was greedily plucking and e.uting purple 
plums. Their astonishment was mutual. She looked at 
him, stared, with her mouth full. Then she burst out 
laughing. So did ho. She was good to see with her 
• round face framed in fair cmly hair, which was like a 
gunlit cloud about her, her full pink cheeks, her wide 
blue eyes, her rather large nose, impertinently tuyned 
up, her little red •mouth showing white teeth — the canine 
little, strong, and projecting — her plump chin, and her 
full figure, largo and plump, well built, solidly put 
•' together. He called out ; 

“ Good eating !” And was for going on his road. But 
•he called to him : • 

Toi. n. 
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“ Sir 1 Sir ! Will you bo very nice ? Help mo to get 
down. Iban’t . . 

. He returned and asked her how she had climbed up. 

“ With my hands and' feet. ... It is easy enough 
to get up. . , .” 

" “ Especially when there are tempting plums hanging 
above your head. . . .” 

“ Yes. . . . But when you have eaten your courage 
goes. You can’t find the way to get down.” 

He looked at her on her porch. He said : 

“ You are all right there. Stay there quietly. I’ll 
come and see jnu to-morrow. Clood-night !” 

But he did not budge, and stood bencalh her. She 
pretended to be afraid, ‘"and begged him with liltle. glances 
not to leave her. ’J’hoy stayed looking at each other 
and laughing. She showed him the branch to which she 
was clinging and asked : 

“ Would you like some ?” 

Respect for property had not developed in Christopher 
since the days of his expeditions with Otto : he accepted 
without hesitation. She amu.sed herself with jxdting him 
w’ith plums. When he had eaten she said ; 

“Now! . . .” 

He took a wdeked pleasure in keeping her waiting. 
She grew impatient on her wall. At last lie said : 

“ Come, then !” and held his hand uj) to her. 

But just as she was about to jump down slio thought 
a moment.* 

“ Wait ! We must make provision first !” 

She gathered the fintwt plums wdthin reach and filled 
the front of her blouse with them. 

“ Carefully ! Don’t crush them !” 

He felt almost inclined to do so. 

She lowered herself from the wall and jum.ped into his 
arms. Although ho was sturdy he bent under her weight 
and all but dragged her down. They were of the same 
height. Their faces came together. ' He kissed her lips, 
moist and swe^et with the juice of the plums : and she 
returned his kiss without more ceremony.' 

“ VVhero are j'ou going 1” he asktVl. 
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“ I don’t knov^.” 

“ Are you out alone ?” 

“ No. I ani with friends. But I have lost them. . . .. 
Hi ! Hi !” she called suddenly as loudly as she could. 

No answer. 

She did not bother about it any more. They began to 
walk, at random, following their noses. * 

“ And you . . . where are you going ?” said she. 

“ I don’t know, either.” 

“ Good. We’ll go together.” 

She took some plums from her gaping blouse and bpgan 
to munch them. 

“ You’ll make yourself sick,” he said. 

“ Not I ! I’ve been eating them all day.” 

• Through the gap in her blouse he saw the white of her 
chemise. 

“ They are all warm now,” she said. 

“ Lei me see !” 

She held him one ^nd la\ighcd. lie ate it. She 
watched him out of the corner of her eye as she sucked 
at the fruit lilco a child. Ho did not know how tho ad- 
venture w’ould end. It is probable that she at least had 
some suspicion. She waited. 

” Hi ! Hi !” Voices in tho woods. 

“Hi! Hi!” tho answered. “Ah! There they are!” 
she said to Christopher. “ Not a bad thing, cither !” 

But on the contrary she was thinking that it wns rather 
a pity. But speech w'as not given to w'oman for her to 
say w'hat she is thinking. . . . Thank God ! for there 
.would be an end of morality on earth. . . . 

Tho voice came near. Her friends were near the road. 
She leaped the ditch, climbed the hedge, and hid 
•behind the tree,s. Ho watched her in amazement. She 
.signed to him imperiously to come to her. Ho follpwod 
.her. She plung<?id jnto the depths of the wood. 

“ Hi ! Hi !” she called once more when they had gone 
.some distance. “ Vou see, they must look for me !” she 
explained to CJiristopher. , 

Her friohds had stopped on the road and wese listening 
for her voice to marifwWe it came from^ They answered 
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her and in' their turn entered the woods. But she did 
not wait for them. She turned about on right and on 
'left. They bawled loudly after her. She 'let them, and 
then wont and called in the opposite direction. At last 
they wearied of it, and, making sure that the best way 
ot making her come was to give up seeking her, they 
called : 

“ Good-bye !” and went off singing. 

She was furious that they should not have bothered 
about her any more than that. She had tried to be rid 
of them • but she had not counted on their going off so 
easily. Christopher looked rather foolish : this game of 
hide-and-seek with a girl whom ho did not know did not 
exactlj’ enthrall him : Pmd he had no thought of taking 
advantage of their solitude. • Nor did she think of it ;■ 
in her annoyance she forgot Christopher. 

“ Oh ! It’s too much,” she said, thumping her hands 
together. *' They have left me.” ’ 

” But,” said Christopher, “ yoh wanted them to.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ You ran away.” 

” If I run awaj'’ from them that is my affair, not theirs. 
They ought to look for me. What if I w’ere lost. . . . 

Already she was beginning to be, .sorry for herself 
because of what might have happened if.. . .if the 
oppo.site of what actually had occurred had come about. 

” Oh !” she said. ” I’ll make them . , . She turned 
back and strode off. 

As she went she remembered Christopher and looked 
at him once more. — But it was too late. She began to, 
laugh. The little demon which had been in her the 
moment before was gone. W'hile she was waiting for 
another to come she saw Christopher with the eyes of- 
indifference. And then, she was hungry. Her stomach 
was reminding her that it was supper-time : she was in . 
a hurry to rejoin her friends at the inn. She took 
Christopher’s arm, leaned on it with all her weight,, 
groaned, and said th^t she was exhausted.. That did not 
keep her from dragging Christopher down a slope, run- 
ning, and shoutii^, and laughing likd a mad thing. . 
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They talked. Sh(, learned who he was : shs did not 
know his name, and seemed not to be greatly impressed 
by his title of musician. He learned that she was a* 
shop girl from a dressmaker’s in the Kaiserstrasse (the 
most fashionable street in the town) ; her name w^ 
Adolheid — to friends, Ada. Her companions on the 
excursion were one of her friends, who worked at the 
same place as herself, and two nice young men, a clerk 
at Weiller’s bank, and a clerk from a big linen-draper’s. 
They were turning their Sunday to account : they had 
decided to dit.e at the Pike’s, from which Ihcre is af fine 
view over the Ilhiue, and then to return by boat. 

The others had already established themselves at the 
inn when they arrived. Ada made a scene with her 
friends : she complained of their cowardly desertion and 
presented Christopher as her saviour. They did not listen 
to her complaints : but they knew Christopher, the bank- 
clerk by reputation, fltp clerk from having heard some 
of his compositions — (ho thought it a good idea to hum 
an air from one of them immediately afterwards) — and 
the respect which they showed him made an impression 
on Ada, the more so as Mjarha, the other young woman — 
(her real name was Hansi or Johanna) — a brunette with 
blinking eyes, Lumpy fo’’ head, hair screwed back, 
Chinese face, a little too animated, but clever and not 
without charm in spite of her goat-lilce head and her 
oily golden-yc.llow complexic. i. — at once began to make 
advances to their Hof Muo^cia;. They begged him to be 
so good as to honour their repast with his presence. 

• Never had he been in such high featlier : for he was 
overwhelmed with attentions, and the two women, like 
good friends as they w'ore, tried each to rob the other of 

* him. Both courted him : MjTrha with ceremonious 
manners, sly looks, as she rubbed her leg against his tfnder 
the table— Ada, openly making play with her fine eyes, 
her pretty mouth, and all the seductive resources at her 
coinmand. Such coquetry in its almost coarseness in- 
commoded and distressed Christopher. These two bold 
young women were » change from the unkindly faces he 
was accustomed to at home. Myrrhs interested him; 
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he guessed her to be more intelligent than Ada : but her 
obsequious manners and * her ambiguous smile were 
curiously attractive and repulsive to him at the same 
time. She could do nothing against Ada’s radiance of 
lijfe and pleasure ; and she was aware of it. When she 
saw that she had lost the bout, she abandoned the effort, 
turned in upon herself, went on smiling, and patiently 
W'ait('d for her day to c‘ome. Ada seeing herself mistress 
of the field did not seek to push forward the advantage 
she had gained : what she had done had been mainly to 
des|>tle her friend : she had succeeded, she was satisfied . 
But she had been caught in her own game. She felt as 
she looked into Chri!stopl\er’s eyes the passion that she 
had kindled in him ; and that same passion began to 
awake in her. 8he was silent : she left her vulgar' 
te<‘ir.in,g; they looked at each other in silence: on their 
lij>s they had the savour of their kiss. From time to 
time b,v fits and starts they joyaed voeiferouslj' in the 
jokes of the o1 hers : then they relapsed into silence, stealing 
glances at each other. At last tlu'y ditl not even look 
at each other, as thougli they were afraid of betraymg 
themselves. Absorbed in themselves they brooded over 
their desire. 

\Vhen the meal was over they got ready to go. They 
had to go 8 mile and a half through the wocftls to reach 
the pier. .Ada got up first; Chrislopher followed her. 
They w'uitcd on the steps until the others were ready : 
without speaking, side by side, in the tliick mist that 
was hardly at all lit up by the singles lamp hanging by 
the inn door. — MxTrh;! was dawdling by the mirror. * 

Ada took Christopher’s hand and led him along the 
house towards the garden into the darkness. Under a 
balcony from uhieh hung a curtaiji of vinos they hid. 
All :ibout them was dense darkne.ss. ,Thoy‘ could not 
even see each other. 'J’he wind stirred the tops of the 
pines. He felt Ada’s warm fingers entwined in his and 
the sweet scent of a heliotrope flower that she had at her 
breast. ■ 

Suddenly she dragged him to her: Christopher’s lips 
found Ada’s hair*.wet with the mist, and kiMed her eyes, 
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her eyebrows, her nose, her cheeks, the corners of her 
mouth, seekinjg her lips, and finding them, staying pressed 
to them. 

The others had gone. They called : 

“Ada! . . 

They did not stir, they hardly breathed, pressed close 
to each other, lips and bodies. * 

They heard Myrrha : 

“ They have gone on.” 

Tlie footsteps of their companions died away in the 
night. They held each other closer, in silence, stifling 
on their lips a passionate murmuring. 

In the dLstance a village clock rang out. They broke 
apart. They had to run to the pier. Without a word 
they set out, arms and hands entwined, keeping step — 
a little quick, firm step, like hers, 'fho road was deserted : 
no creature was abroad : they could not see ten yards 
ahead of them : tlicy went, serene and sure, into the 
beloved night. Th.oy never stumbled over the pebbles 
on the road. As they were late they took a short cut. 
The path led for some way down through vinos and then 
began to ascend and wind up the side of the hill. Through 
the mist they could lioar the roar of the river and the 
heavy paddles cf the steamer approaching. They left 
the path and ran across the fields. At last they found 
themselves on the bank of the Rhine, but still far from 
the pier. Their sercjiity was not disturbed. Ada had 
forgotten her fatigue of the evening. It seemed to them 
that they could have walked all night lilce that, on the 
• silent grass, in the hovering mists, that grew w'otter and 
more dense along the river that was wrapped in a -white- 
ness as of the moon. The steamer’s siren hooted : the 
invisible monster plunged heavily away and away. They 
said, laughing : 

“ We wUl take the next.” 

By the edge of the river soft lapping waves broke at 
their feet. At the landing stage they were told : 

“ The last boat has just gone.”, 

Christopher’s he%rt thumped. Ada’s hand grasped his 
arm more tightly. 
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“ But/* ^Bhe said, “ there will be^ another one to* 
morrow/* * # 

. A few yards away in a halo of mist was 'the flickering 
light of a lamp hung on a Jjost on a terrace by the river. 
A little farther on were a few lighted windows — a little inn. 

•They went into the tiny garden. The sand ground 
under their feet.*^ They groped their way to the steps. 
When they entered, the lights were being put out. Ada, 
on Christopher’s arm, asked for a room. The room to 
which they were led opened on to the little garden. 
Christopher leaned out of the window and saw the 
phosphorescent glow of the river, and the shade of the 
lamp on the glass of which were crushed mosquitoes with 
large wings. The door rvals closed. Ada was standing 
by the bed and smiling- Ho dared not look at her. She 
did not look at him : but through her lashes she followed 
Christopher’s every movement. The floor creaked with 
every step. They could hear the lea^t noise in the house. 
They sat on the bed and embracetf in silence. 

4t 

4i ♦ 

The flickering light of the garden is dead. All is 
dead .... 

Night. . . . The abyss. . . . Neither light nor con- 
sciousness. . . . Being. The obscure, \3ovouring forces 
of Being. Joy all-powerful, Joy rending. Joy which 
sucks down the human creature as the void a stono. 
The spout of desire sucking up thought. The absurd 
delicious law* of the blind intoxicated worlds which go 
rolling through the night. . . . 

... A night -which is many nights, hours that are 
centuries, seconds, which are death. . . . Dream.s shared, 
w-ords spoken -with eyes closed, tears and laughter, the 
happiness of loving in the voice, of sharing the nothing- 
ness of sleep, the swiftly passing images ^floating in the 
brain, the hallucinations of the roaring might. . . . The 
Rhine laps in a little creek by the house : in the distance 
his waters over the dams and breakwaters make a soui^d 
as of a gentle rain falling on sand. The hull of J.he boat 
creaks and groans under the weight of, water. .The chain 
by which it is tie<\ sags and grow taut with a rusty 
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clattering. The voice of the river rises : it fills the room. 
The bed is like a Doat. Thoy are swept along side by 
side by a gid'dy current — hung in mid-air like a soaring 
bird. The night grows ever more dark, the void more 
empty. Ada weeps, Christopher loses consciousness : both 
are swept down under the flowing waters of the night. . •. . 

Night. . . . Death. . . . Why wake Ifo life again ? . . . 

The light of the dawning day peeps through the drip- 
ping panes. The spark of life glows once more in their 
languorous bodies. Ho a-wakes. Ada’s eyes are look- 
ing at him. A whole life passes in a few moments : days 
jf sun, greatness, and peace. 

“ Where am I ? And am I two ? Do I still exist ? 
I am no longer conscious of beirg. All about me is the 
• infinite : I have the soul of a statue, with large tranquil 
eyes, filled with Cljunpian peace. . . 

They fall back into the world of sleep. And the 
familiar sounds of the dawn, the distant bells, a passing 
boat, oars dripping u^ter, footsteps on the road, all 
caress without disturbing their happy sleep, reminding 
them that they are alive, and making them delight in the 
savour of their happiness. . . . 

* 

* * 

The puffing of ^he steamer outside the w'indow brought 
Christopher from his torpor. They had agreed to leave 
at seven, so as to return to the town in time for their 
usual occupations. Ho whisjjcred : 

“ Do you hear ?” 

She did not open her eyes ; she smiled, she put out 
•her lips, she tried to kiss him and then let her head fall 
back on bis shoulder. . . . Through the window panes 
he saw the funnel of the steamer slip by against the sky, 
he saw the empty deck, and clouds of smoke. Once more 
he slipped into dreaminess. ... • 

An hour passed without his know'^ing it. He heard it 
strike and started m astonishment. 

“ Ada ! . . .” he whispered to the girl. . “ Ada !” he 
said again. ‘'■It’s eight o’clock.” « 

Her eyes, were still closed : she frowned tod pouted 
pettishly. 
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“ Oh ! let me sleep !” she said. , 

She sighed wearily and \/urned her back on him and 
went to sleep once more. 

He began to dream. His blood ran bravely, calmly 
through him. His limpid senses received the smallest 
impressions simply and freshly. He rojoice.d in his 
strength and youth. Unwittingly he was proud of being 
a man. He smiled in his happiness, and felt himself 
alone : alone as he had ahvay.s been, more lonely even, 
but without sadness, in a divine solitude. No more 
fever. No more shadows. Nature could freely cast her 
reflection upon his soul in its serenity. Lying on hh 
back, facing the window, his eyes gazing deep into the 
dazzling air with its hmJinous mists, he smiled : 

“ How good it is to live ! . . . ” 

To live ! . . . A boat passed. . . . He thought sud- 
denly of those who were no longer alive, of a boat gone 
by on which they were together^: he — she. . . . She ? 

. . . Not that one, sleeping by hi-? side. — She, the only 
she, the beloved, the p(»or little woman who was dead. — 
But is it that one ? How came she there 1 How did 
they come to this room 1 He looks at her, ho does not 
know her : she is a stranger to him : yc.sterday morning 
she did not exist for him. What does he know of her ? 
— Ho knows that she is not clover. He knoAvs that she 
is not good. He knoAvs that she is not even beautiful 
with her face spiritless and bloated AA'ith sleep, her Ioav 
forehead, her mouth open in breathing, her swollen diiod 
lips pouting like a fish. Ho knows that he does not love 
her. And he is filUd Avith a bitter sorrow when he thinks 
that he kissed those strange lips, in the first moment 
Avith her, that he has taken this beautiful body for which 
he care.s nothing on the first night of their meeting, — 
and that she whom he loved, he watched her live and 
die b}- his side and never dared touch her hair with his 
lips, that he will never know the perfume of her being. 
Nothing more. All is crumbled away. The earth has taken 
all from him. And he,never defended wha* was his. . . . 

And while he leaned over the ii\pocent sleeper and 
scanned her face, |.ud looked at her with eyes of unkind- 
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nesB, she felt his, eyes upon her. Uneasy, under his 
scrutiny she .made a great eJort to raise her heavy lids 
and to smile : and she said, stammering a little like a 
waking child : 

“ Don’t look at mo. I’m ugly. ...” 

She fell back at once, weighed down with sleep, smited 
once more, murmure.d : * 

“ Oh ! I’m so ... so sleepy ! . . .” and went ofi 
again into her dreams. 

He could not help laughing : ho kissed her childish lips 
more tenderly. He watched the girl sleeping for a 
^Jnomont longer, and got up quietly. She gave a com- 
fortable sigh when he was gone. He tried not to wake 
her as he dressed, though there was no danger of that : 

’ and when he had done ho sat in the chair near the window 
and watched the steaming smoking river which looked 
as thougli it wore covered with ice ; and he fell into a 
broAvn study in whlcjj there hovered music, pastoral, 
melancholy. 

From lime to time she half opened her e3*es and looked 
at him vaguely, took a second or two, smiled at him, and 
passed from one sleep to another. She asked him the time. 

“ A quarter to nine.” 

Half asleep she pondered : 

“ What*? Can it be a quarter to nine ?” 

At half-past nine .she stretched, sighed, and said that 
she was going to get up. 

It was ten o’clock before she stirred, SheVas petulant. 

“Striking ag.ain ! . . . The clock is fast! . . .” He 

• laughed and went and sat on the bed by her side. She 
put her arms round his neck and told him her dreams. 
Ho. did not listen very attentively and interrupted her 
with little love words. But she made him be silent and 

• went on very seriously, as though she were telling some- 
■ thing of the higlu'st importance ; 

“ She was at dinner : the Grand Duke was there : 

• M;^rrha was a Newfoundland dog. . . . No, a frizzy 
sheep who waited at table. • • •, Ada had discovered a 
method of rising frpm the earth, of walking, dancing, and 
lying down in the air. You see it wa|j quite simple : you 
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had only jbo do • • . thus • . • thuf^ . • . and it was 
done. . , 

• Christopher laughed at her. She laughed too, though 
a little ruffled at his laughing. She shrugged her 
shoulders. 

Ah ! you don’t understand 

They breakfasted on the bed from the same cup, with 
the same spoon. 

At last she got up : she threw off the bedclothes and 
slipped down from the bod. Then she sat down to recover 
her breath and looked at her feet. Finally she clapped 
her hands and told him to go out ; and as he was in no\ 
hurry about it she took hiru by the shoulders and thrust 
him out of the door ard then locked it. 

After she had dawdled, looked over and stretched each 
of her handsome limbs, she sang, as she washed, a senti- 
mental Lied in fourteen couplets, threw water at Chris- 
topher’s face — he was outside druirnnmg on the window — 
and as they left she plucked the last rose in the garden 
and then they took the steamer. The mist was not yet 
gone : but the sun shone through it : they floated through 
a creamy light. Ada sat at the stern wnth Christopher : 

was sleepy and a little sulky : she grumbled about the 
light in her c^’^es, and said that she w'oukl have a headache 
all day. And as Christopher did not take her complaint 
seriously enough she relapsed into morose silence. Her 
eyes were hardly opened and in them was the funny 
gravity of children who have just woke up. But at the 
next landing-stage an elegant lady came and sat not far 
from her, and she grew lively at once : .she talkexi eagerly 
to Christopher about things sentimental and distinguished - 
She had resumed with him the ceremonious Sie. 

Christopher was thinking about w'^hat she could say 
to her employer by way of excuse for her ^ lateness. She 
was hardly at all concerned about it. 

Bah ! It’s not the first time.” 

“ The first time that . . . what ?” 

That I have been late,” she said, pub out. by the 
question. « 

He dared not ask^her what had caused her lateness. 
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** What will you tell her ?” 

“ That my mothot is ill, dead . . . how do I know 

He was hurt by her talking so lightly. 

“ I don’t want you to lie.’° • 

She took offence : 

“First of all, I never lie. . . . And then, I cannot 
very well tell her ...” 

He asked her half in jest, half in eamesc : 

“ Why not ?” 

She laughed, shrugged, and said. that he was coarse and 
ill-bred, and that she had already asked him not to use 
the Du to her. 

“ Haven’t I the right V* 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ After what has happened 

“ Nothing has happened.” 

She looked at him a little defiantly and laughed ; and, 
Ithough she was joking, he felt most strongly that it 
would not have cost ker much to say it seriously and 
almost to believe it. But some pleasant memory tickled 
her ; for she burst out laughing and looked at Christopher 
and kissed him loudly without any concern for the petmle 
about, who did not seem to be in the least surprised b^*^ - 

Now on all his excursions he was accompanied by shop-’ 
girls and clerks : he did not like their vulgarity, and used 
to try to lose them : but Ada out of contrariness was no 
longer disposed for wandering in the woods. When it 
rained or for some other reason they did not leave the 
• town he would take her to the theatre, or the museum, 
or the Thiergarten : for she insisted on being seen with 
hm. She even wanted him to go to church with her ; 
but he was so absurdly sincere that he would not set 
foot inside a church since he had lost his belief — (o:^ some 
other excuse hd had resigned his position as organist) — 
and at the same, time, unknown to himself, remained 
much too religious not to think Ada’s proposal sacrilegious. 

He used tq go to her rooms in the evening. Myrrha 
would bfe there, for she lived in tKe same house. Myrrha 
was not at all resentful against him ; she would bold out 
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her soft hkhd caressingly, and talk of trivial and improper 
things and then slip away discreetly. The two women 
had never seemed to be such friends as since they had 
itad small reason for being -so : they were always together. 
Ada had no secrets from Myrrha : she told her everything : 
Myrrha listened to everything : they seemed to be equally 
pleased with it aP. 

Christopher was ill at ease in the company of the two 
women. Their friendship, their strange conversations, 
their freedom of manner, the crude way in which Mjrrrha 
especially viewed and spoko of things — (not so much in 
his presence, however, as when lie was not there, but 
Ada used to repeat her sayings to him) — their indiscreet^ 
and impertinent curiosity, which was for ever turned 
upon subjects that were sill}'’ or basely sensual, the whole 
equivocal and rather animal atmosphere oppressed him 
terribly, though it interested him : for he knew nothing 
like it. He was at sea in the conv'irsations of the tw'O 
little beasts, who talked of dr(«sf and made silly jokes, 
and laughed in ar hiopt way with their cye.s shining with 
delight when they were off on the track of some spicy 
story. He was more at ease when MjTrha left them. 
' ® 'n the two w’omon were together it was like being in 

^eign country w'ithout know'ing the language. It was 
^^possible to make himself understood : thev did not 
even listen : they poked fun at the foreigner. 

When he w^as alone with Ada they went on speaking 
different languages : but at least they did make some 
attempt to understand each other. To tell the truth, 
the more he understood her, the less he understood her. 
She was the first woman ho had known. For if poor 
Sabine was a woman he had known, he had known 
nothing of her : she had always remained for him a 
phantom of his heart. Ada took upon herself to make 
him make up for lost time. In his turn he tried to solve 
the riddle of woman : an enigma which perhaps is no 
enigma except for those who seek some meaning in it.. 

Ada was without intelligence : that was the least of 
her faults. .Christopher would have commended her for 
it, if she had approved it herself. Bift although she waa 
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occupied only with stupidities, she claimed to £[ave some 
knowledge of the things of the spirit : and die judged 
everything with complete assurance. She would talk 
about music and explain to Christopher things which’ 
he knew perfectly, and would pronounce absolute judg- 
ment and sentence. It was useless to try to convin 9 e 
her : she had pretensions and susceptibilities in every- 
thing ; she gave herself airs, she was obstinate, vain : 
she would not — she could not understand anything. 
Why would she not accejit that, she could understand 
nothing ? He loved her so much better when she was 
^ontent with being just what she was, simply, with her 
Own qualities and failings, in.stead of trying to impose 
on others and herself ! * 

. In fact, she was little cpncci4ied with thought. She 
was concerned with eating, drinking, singing, dancing, 
CTj’ing, laughing, sleeping : she w'anted to be happy : and 
that would have been all right if she had succeeded. 
But although she had overy gift for i t_: sh e was greedy, 
lazy, sensual, and frankly egoistic in afflfv’ that revolted 
and amused Christopher : although she had almost all 
the vices which make life pleasant for their fortunsit-j 
possessors, if not for their friends — (and even then - 
not a happy face.^at least if it be pretty, shed happutiT'. 
on all tho§e who coinc near it ?) — in spite of so mahj^ 
reasons for being satisfied .with life and herself Ada was 
not even clever enough for that. The pretty, robust girl, 
fresh, hearty, healthj'-looking, endowed wijh abundant 
spirits and fierce appetites, was anxious about her health. 
,Sho bemoaned her weakness, while she ate enough for 
four. She was always sorry for herself : she could -not 
drag herself along, she could not hroatho, she had a head- 
ache, feet-ache, her ej^es ached, her stomach ached, her 
soul ached. She was afraid of everything, and madly 
superstitious, aifd saw omens everywhere : at meals the 
crossing of knives and forks, the number of the guests, 
the upsetting of a salt-cellar : then there miist be a whole 
ritual to turn aside misfortune. Out walking she would 
count the crows, and never failed t* watch which side they 
flew to : she would kuxiously watch the road at her feet, 
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and when a spider crossed her path in the morning she 
would cry ‘out aloud : then she would wish to go home 
and there would be no otlier means of not interrupting 
ihe walk than to persuade her that it was after twelve, 
and so the omen was one of hope rather than of evil. 
Sl^e was afraid of her dreams : she would recount them 
at length to Christopher : for hours she would try to 
recollect some detail that she had forgotten ; she never 
spared him one ; absurdities piled one on the other, 
strange marriages, deaths, dressmakers, princes, burlesque, 
and sometimes obscene things. He had to listen to her 
and give her his advice. Often she would be for a whole 
day under the obsession of her inept fancies. She woulff 
find life ill-orderod, she would see things and people 
rawly and overwhelm Christopher with her jeremiads : 
and it seemed hardly worth while to have broken away 
from the gloomy middle-class people with whom he lived 
to find onco more the eternal enemy : the “ trauriger 
ungriechischer Hypochondrist.*' ♦ 

But suddenly' ,r hhe midst of her sulks and grumblings, 
she would become gay, noisy, exaggerated : there was no 
vre^e dealing with her gaiety than with her moroseness : 

' ®*’^ ryould burst out laughing for no reason and seem as 
3«4gh she were never going to stop she would rush 
■Woss the fields, play mad tricks and childi^-h pranks, 
take a delight in doing silly things, in mossing with the 
earth, and dirt^'^ things, and the bea-sts, and the spiders, 
and worms, Jn teasing them, and hurting them, and 
making them eat each other : the cate eat the birds, the 
fowls the worms, the ante the spiders, not from any , 
wickedness, or perhaps from an altogether unconsciouLS 
instinct for evil, from curiosity, or from having nothing 
better to do. She seemed to be driven always to 'say 
stupid things, to repeat senseless words again and again, 
to irrffcate Christopher, to exasperate him, set his nerves 
on edge, and make him almost beside himself. And her 
coquetry as soon as anybody — ^no matter who— appeared 
on the road ! . . . Then she would talk excitedly, laugh 
noisily, make faces, draw attention to herself : she would 
assume an affected mincing gait. Mlhristopher would 
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have a horrible presentiment that she was going to plunge 
into serious discussion. — ^And. indeed, she would do so. 
She would become sentimental, uncontrolledly, just aa 
she did everything : she would iinbosom herself in a loud 
voice. Christopher would suffer and long to beat her. 
Least of all could he forgive her lack of sincerity. He did 
not yet know that sincerity Ls a gift *.8 rare as intelli- 
gence or beauty and that it cannot justly be expected 
of everybody. He could not bear a lie : and Ada gave 
him lies in full measure. She was always lying, quite 
calmly, in spite of evidence to the contrary. She had 
t.hat astounding faculty for forgetting what is displeasing 
iX) them — or even what has been pleasing to them — which 
those women possess who live "from moment to moment. 

And, in spite of everything, they loved each other with 
all their hearts. Ada was as sincere as Christopher in 
her love. Their lov'c was none the h'ss true for not being 
based on intellectual sympathy ; it had nothmg in common 
with base passion. It Was the beaut ifu]_,lovo of yotith : 
it was sensual, biit not vulgar, bociauf^^^iTJJWs altogether 
youthful : it was naive, almost chaste, purged by the 
ingenuous ardour of pleasure. Although Ada was 
by a long way, so ignorant as Christoi)her, t'ot she 
still the divine prVilege of youth of soul and body, th',-- 
freshness of the senses, limpid and vivid as a running^ 
stream, which almost gives the illusion of purity and 
through life never replaced. Egoistic, commonplace, 
insincere in her ordinary life, — love made 'her simple, 
true, almost good : she understood in love the joy that 
js to be found in self-forgetfiilni'ss. Christopher saw this 
with delight ; and ho would gladly have died for her. 
Who can tell all the absurd and touching illusions that a 
. loviiig heart brings to its love ! And the natural illusion 
of the lover was magnified a hundredfold in Christgpher 
^ by the pow'er ot illusion which is born in the artist. 
Ada’s smile hold profound meanings for him : an affoo- 
,tionate word was the proof of the goodness of her heart. 
He- loved in her all that is good and beautiful in the 
universe. He called her his owti, his soul, his life. 
They wept “together ftver their love. 

vox* a. 
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Pleasure was not the only bond between them : there 
was an indefinable poetry of memories and dreams — 
Jtheir own ? or those of the men and women who had 
loved before them, who had been before them, — in 
them ? . . . Without a word, perhaps without knowing 
it» they preserved the fasoination of the first moments of 
their meeting in the Avoods. the first days, the first nights 
together ; those hours of sleep in each other’s arms, still, 
unthinking, sinking down into a flood of love and silent 
joy. Swift fancies, visions, dumb thoughts, titillating, 
and making thorn go pale, and tlieir hearts sink under 
their desire, bringing all about them a buzzing as of bees 
A fierce light, and tender. . . . Their hearts sink and 
beat no more, borne down in excess of sweetness. Silence, 
languor, and fever, the’ mysterious weary smile of the 
earth quivering under the first sunlight of spring. . . . 
So fresh a love in two young creatures is like an April 
morning. Like April it must pass.* Youth of the heart 
does not last ion a. 

* * 

‘^^othiiig could have brought Christopher closer to Ada 
is love than the way in which it was judged by othom. 
ne day after their first meeting it was known all over 
.tie town. Ada made no attempt to cover up the adven- 
ture, and rather plumed herself on her conquest. Christo- 
pher would have liked more discretion : but ho felt that the 
curiosity of the people was upon him : and as he did not 
wish to seem to fly from it, he throw in his lot with Ada. 
The little town buzzed with tattle. Christopher’s col- 
leagues in the orchestra paid him sly compliments to 
which he did not reply, because he would not allow any 
meddling w'ith his affairs. The respectable people of the 
town judged his conduct very severely. Ho lost his 
music lessons with certain families. With Others, the 
mothers thought that they must now be present at their 
daughters’ lessons, watching with suspicious eyes, as 
though Christopher were intending to carry off the 
precious darlings. Tb© young ladies were supposed to 
know nothing. Naturally they knew everything : and 
while they were ^old tOAvards Christopher for his lack of 
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taste, they were longing to have further details. It was 
only among the smhll tradespeople, and the shop-people, 
that Christopher was popular : but not for long : he was 
just as annoyed by their approval as by the condemnation 
of the rest : and, being unable to do anything against that 
condemnation, he took steps not to keep their approval : 
there was no difficulty about that. He was furious with 
the general indiscretion. 

The most indignant of all with him were Justus Euler 
and the Vogels. They took Christopher’s misconduct as 
a personal outrage. They had not made any serious plans 
concerning him ; they distrusted — ospeeiall}'^ Frau Vogel — 
these artistic temperaments. But as they were naturally 
discontented and always inclined to think themselves 
persecuted by fate, they persuaded themselves that they 
had counted on the marriage of Christopher and Rosa ; 
as soon as they were quite certain that such a marriage 
would never come to pass, they saw in it the mark of their 
usual ill-luck. Logically, if fate were '■ <' '''usible for their 
miscalculation, Christopher could not Vogels’ 
logic was that which gave them the greatest oppoftn^’ty 
for finding reasons for being sorry for themselves, 
they decided that if Christopher had misconducted . 
self it was not so much for his own pleasure as to gii-"^ 
offence to them. They were scandalized. Very religious, 
moral, and oozing domestic virtue, they were of those to 
whom the sins of the flesh are the most shameful, the 
most serious, almt -st the oi ilv sins, bee auic thc^ are the only 
sins to be dreaded — (it is obviou-s that respectiible people 
•are never likely to be tempted to steal or murder). — ^And 
so Christopher seemed to them absolutely wicked, and 
they changed their demeanour towards him. They were 
icy towards him and turned away as they passed him. 
Christopher, who was in no particular need of their con- 
versation, shrug*ged his shoulders at all the fuss. He 
pretended not to notice Amalia’s insolence : who, while 
she affected contemptuously to avoid him, did all that she 
could to make,hLn fall in with her so that she might tell 
him all that was raqlding in her. * 

Christopher was only touched by Ros|t’8 attitude. The 
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girl condo^iued him more harshly even than her family. 
Not that this new love of CJhristophef’s seemed to her to 
destroy her last chances of being loved by him : she knew 
that she had no chance left — (although perhaps she "went 
on hoping : she always hoped). — But she had made an 
idol of Christopher : and that idol had crumbled away. It 
was 'the worst sortow for her . . . yes, a sorrow more cruel 
to the innocence and honesty of her heart, than being dis- 
dained and forgotten by him. Brought np puritanically, 
with a narrow code of morality, in which she believed 
passionately, what she had heard about Christopher had 
not onl}’ brought her to despair but had broken her heart. 
She had suffered already when he wtis in love with Sabine^: 
she had begun then to Ic^e some of her illusions about her 
hero. That Christopher could love so commonplace a- 
creature seemed to her inexplicable and inglorious. But 
at least that love was pure, and Sabine was not unworthj' 
of it. And in the end death had passed over it and 
sanctified it. . But that at 6ncc Chrhtopher should 
love anotferi:- » an. — and such a woman ! — was base, 

and.^'-^ious ! She took upon herself the defence of the 
; woman against him. She could not forgive him for 
,iig forgotten her. . . . Alas ! ^e was thinking of 
of more than she : but she never thought that in a pa.s- 
sionate heart there might be room for two scKtiments at 
once : she thought it impo.ssible to be faithful to the past 
without sacrifice of the present. Pure and cold, she had 
no idea of life or of Chi’istophcr : everything in her eyes 
was pure, narrow, submissive to duty, like herself. 
Modest of soul, modest of herself, she hfid only one source, 
of pride ; purity : she demanded it of herself and of others. 
She could not forgive Christopher for having so lowered 
himself, and she would never forgive him. 

Christopher tried to talk to her, though not- to explain 
himself — (what could he say to her ? what could ho say to 
a little puritanical and naive girl ?). — He would ha.ve liked 
to assmre her that he was her friend, that he wished for her . 
esteem, and had still the right to it. He wished to prevent 
her absurdly estrang&g herself frqm him. — But Rosa 
avoided him in stem silence : he felt tnat she despised him. 
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He was both sorry and angry. He felt that, he did not 
deserve such conterfipt : and yet in the end he was bowled 
over by it : and thought himself guilty. Of all the 
reproaches cast against him the most bitter came from 
himself when he thought of Sabine. He tormented himself. 

“ Oh ! God, how is it possible ? What sort of creature 
am I ? . . .” * 

But he could not resist the stream that bore him on. 
Ho thought that life is criminal : and he closed his eyes 
so as to live without seeing it. He had so great a need to 
live, and be happy, and love, and believe ! . . . No : 
there was nothing despicable in his love ! He know that 
he could not be very wise, or int(dl gent, < r even very 
happy iu his I' ve for Ad i : b^t what was there in it 

• that could be called vile ? Supj>ose — (he forced the idea 
on himself) — that Ada were not a woman of any great 
moral worth, how Avas tlie love that he had for her the 
loss pure for that ? Love is in the lover, not in the 
beloved. Everything is worthy of t’-' l^-"•er, everything 
is worthy of love. To the pure all is p. .>‘ *>Viys puie in 
the strong and the healthy of mind. Love, whicli ’''’■on 
certain birds wdth their loveliest colours, calls forth 

the souls that are true all that is most noble in t. 

The desire to show to the beloved only what is wortli^ 
makes the^over take pleasure only in those thoughts and'' 
actions which arc in harmony with the beautiful image 
fasbioncfd by love. And the waters of youth in which the 
soul Is bathed, the blcssi'd radiance of streifglli and joy, 
are beautiful and health-gmng, making the heart great. 

• That his friends misunderstood him filled him with 
bitterness. But tlio worst trial of all was that his mother 
was .bogimiing to be unhappy about it. 

' The good creature was far from sharing the narrow 
views of the Vogels. She had seen real sorrows too nearly 

. ever to try to uivent others. Humble, broken by life, 
having •received little joy from it, and having a«ked even 

• loss, resigned to everything that happened, without even 
trying to understand it, she was careful not to judge or 

' censure others : she thought she had no right. She thought 
herself too' stupid to pretend that thej" were wrong when 
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they did cot think as she did : it would hare seemed 
ridiculous to try to impose ron other^ the inflexible rules 
of her morality and belief. . Besides that, her morality and 
her belief were purely instinctive : pious and pure in her- 
self she closed her eyes to the conduct of others, with the 
indulgence of her class for certain faults and certain 
weaknesses. Th£^o had been one of the complaints that 
her fathcr-in-law, Jean Michel, had lodged against her ; 
she did not sufiicientl 5 '^ distinguish between those who 
were honourable and those who were not : she was not 
afraid of stopping in the street or the market-place to 
shake hands and talk with young women, notorious in thp 
neighbourhood, whom a respectable woman ought to 
pretend to ignore. Shej left it to God to distinguish 
between good and evil, to ptinish or to forgive. Prom 
others she asked only a little of that affectionate sympathy 
which is so necessary to soften the ways of life. If people 
were only kind she asked no more. 

But since lived with the Vogels a change had 

come^''«rB''iii u. . . ' The disparaging temper of the family 
t’'-‘^r''5uhd her an easier prey because she was crushed and 
i lo strength to resist. Amalia had taken her in hand : 
'“from morning to night when tjaey were working 
:igether alone, and Amalia did all the talking, Louisa, 
broken and passive, unconsciously assumed the habit of 
judging and criticizing everything. Frau Vogel did not 
fail to tell her what she thought of Christopher’s conduct. 
Louisa’s calmness irritated her. She thought it iudoeent 
of Louisa to be so little concerned about what put him 
beyond the pale : she was not satisfied until she had upset? 
her altogether. Christopher saw it. Louisa dared not 
reproach him : but every day she made little timid 
remarks, uneasy, insistent : and when he lost patience and 
replied sharply, she said no more : but f»till he could see 
the trouble in her eyes : and when he came home some- 
times he could see that she had been v/eeping. He know 
his mother too well not to be absolutely certain that her 
uneasiness did not come from herself. — ^And he knew well 
whence it came. r 

Ho determined, to n£ake an end of it. On'e evening 
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when Louisa was unable to hold back her tears and had 
got up from the table in tbe middle of supper without 
Christopher being able to discover what was the matter, 
he rushed downstairs four steps at a time and knocked at 
the Vogels’ door. He was boiling with rage. Ho was 
not only angry about Frau Vogel’s treatment of Jiis 
mother : he had to avenge himself for Jier having turned 
Rosa against him, for her bickering against Sabine, for 
all that he had had to put up with at her hands for months. 
For months he had borne his pent-up feelings against her 
and now made haste to let them loose. 

He burst in on Frau Vogel, and in a voice that he tried 
to keep calm, though it was trembling with fury, he asked 
her what she had told his mdther to bring her to such a 
state. * 

Amalia took it very badly ; she replied that she would 
say what she pleased, and was resy)onsible to no one for 
her actions — to him 'least of all. And, seizing the oppor- 
tunity to deliver the sfleech which sb«,had prepared, she 
added that if Louisa was unhappy he no further 

for the cause of it than his own conduct, whiol was a 
shame to himself and a scandal to everybody else. 

Christopher was only waiting for her onslaught to 
out. He shouteii angrily that his conduct was his 
affair, that he did not care a rap whether it pleased Fraa' 
Vogel or not, that if she wished to complain of it she must 
do so to him, and that she could say to him whatever she 
liked : that rested with her, but he forbade^heT — (did she 
hear ?) — forbade her to say anything to his mother : it 
was cowardly and moan so to attack a poor sick old 
woman. 

Rrau Vogel cried loudly. Never had anyone dared to 
speak to her in such a manner. She said that she was 
not to be- lectured by a rapscallion, — and in her owi^ house, 
too ! — And she treated him with abuse. 

The others came running up on the noise of the quarrel, 
— except Vogel, who fled from anything that might upset 
his health. Old Euler was called to witness by the indig- 
nant Amalia, and^temly bade Christopher .in future to 
refrain from speaking to or visiting thorn. He said that 
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they did not need him to tell them what they ought to do, 
that they did their duty, and would aFways do it. 

, Christopher declared that he would go and would never 
again set foot in their house. However, he did not go 
until he had relieved his feelings by telling them what he 
h*^d still to say about their famous Duty, which had 
become to hhn a^. personal enemy. He said that their 
Duty was the sort of thing to make him love vice. It was 
people like them who discouraged goodness, by insisting 
on making it unpleasant. It was their fault that so many 
find delight by contrast among those who are dishonest, 
but amiable and laughter-loving. It was a profanation 
of the name of dutj' to apply it to everything, to the most 
stupid tasks, to trivial things, with a stiff and arrogant 
severity which ends b}'' darkening and poisoning life. 
Duty, he said, was exceptional : it should be kept for 
moments of real sacrifice, and not used to lend the cover 
of its name to ill -humour and the desire to be disagreeable 
to others. Ther^ was no reasdh, because they were 
stupid .'.igracious enough to be sad, to want 

evervi^y else to bo so too, and to impose on everybody 
■* j|iecrepit way of living. . . . The first of all virtues 
Virtue must bo happy, free, a^d unconstrained, 
who does good must give pleasure 'to hirasolf. But 
uiis perpetual upstart Duty, this pedagogic t^vanny, this 
peevishness, this futile discassion, this acrid, puerile 
quibbling, this ungraciousness, this charmless life, without 
politeness, without silence, this mean-spirited pessimism, 
which lets slip nothing that can make existence poorer 
than it is, this vainglorious unmtelligence, which feds it 
easier to despise others than to understand them, all this 
middle-class morality, without greatness, without large- 
ness, without happiness, without beauty, all these things 
are o^ous and hurtful : they make viqe appear more 
human than virtue. 

So thought Christopher : and in his desire to hurt- those 
who had wounded him, he did not see that he was being 
as unjust as those of whom ho spoke. •> 

No doubt, these unfortunate people, were almost as he 
saw them. But it was not their fault : it was the fault 
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of theii ungracious life which had made their laces, their 
doings, and their thoughts ungracious . They had suffered 
the deformation of misery — ^not that great misery which 
swoops down and slays or forges anew — but the misery 
of ever-recurring ill-fortune, that small misery which 
trickles down drop by drop from the first day to the 
last. . . . Sad, indeed ! For beneatk these rough ex- 
teriors what treasures in reserve arc there, of uprightness, 
of kindness, of silent heroism ! . , . The whole strength of 
a people, all the sap of the future, 

♦ 

♦ * 

Christopher was not wrong in thinking duty exceptional. 
But love is so no less. Everything is exceptional. Every- 
thing that is of worth has no w<j’’se enemy — not than the 
'evil (the vices are of W'or^h) — than the habitual. The 
mortal enemy of the soul is the daily wear and tear. 

Ada was beginning^ to weary of it. She was not clever 
enough to find new fopd for her love in an abundant 
nature like that of Christopher. ’ prises and her 
vanity had extracted from it all tlie pi...-.Jurfe J “'v could 
find in it. There w'as left her only the pleasure of dc. 
ing it. She had that secret instinct common to so r 
women, even good women, to so manj* men, even ck 
men, who are not creative either of art, or of children, '6? 
of pure action, — no matter what : of life — and yet have 
too much life in apathy and resignation to bear with their 
uselessness. They d(;.sire others to be as useless as them- 
selves, and do their best to make them so. Sometimes 
they do so in spite of them.selvea : and when they become 
h-ware of their criminal desire they hotly thrust it back. 
But often they hug it to themselves : and they set them- 
selves according to their strength — some modestly in 
■ their own intimate circle — other’s largely with vast 
audiences-kto de'’troy everything that has life, evorj’thmg 
that loves life, eveiything that deserves life. The critic 
who takes upon himself to diminish the stature of great 
’ men and great thoughts — and the girl w'ho amuses herself 
with dragging 'down her lovers, are both mischievous 
beasts of the same kind. — But the ^cond is the'pleasanter 
of the two*. 
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Ada thqn would have liked to corrupt Christopher a 
little, to humiliate him. Jn truth, (she was not strong 
enough. More intelligence was needed, even in corrup- 
tion. She felt that : and it was not the least of her rank- 
ling feelings against Christopher that her love could do 
him no harm. She did not admit the desire that was in 
her to do him harm : perhaps she would have done him 
none if she had been able. But it annoyed her that she 
could not do it. It is to fail in love for a woman, not to 
leave her the illusion of her power for good or evil over 
her lover : to do that must inevitably be to impel her 
irresistibly to the test of it. Christopher paid no attention 
to it. When Ada asked him jokingh’ : 

“ Would you leave your music for me ?” 

(Although she had no Wish for him to do so.) 

He replied frankly : 

“No, my dear ; neither you nor anybody else can do 
an 3 'thing against that. I shall always make music.’* 

“ And 5 *ou s*’'^ love criecl she, put out. 

She -vMsic — the more so because she did not 

undf'^flS^md it, and it was impossible for her to find a 
; IS of coming to grips with this invisible enemy and 
j wounding Christopher in his passmn. If she tried to 
onk of it contemptuously, or scomfulTy to judge Christo- 
‘ pher’s compositions, ho would shout with laughter ; and 
in spite of her exasperation Ada would relapse into silence : 
for she saw that she was being ridiculous. 

But if thete was nothing to be done in that direction, 
she had discovered another weak spot in Christopher, one 
more easy of acces.s : his moral faith. In spite of hi» 
squabble with the VogoLs, and in spite of the intoxication 
of his adolescence, Christopher had preserved aq in- 
stinctive modesty, a need of purity, of which he was 
entirely unconscious. At first it struck Ada; attracted 
and charmed her, then made her impptient and irritable, 
and finally, being the woman she was, f ho detested it. She 
did not make a frontal attack . She would ask insidiously : 

“ Do you love me ?” 

“ Of course !” 

“ How much do you love me t” 
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** Ab much as it is possible to love.” , 

” That is not muc^ . . . aftej* all ! . . . What would you 
do for me 

“ Whatever you like.” 

“ Would you do something dishonest ?” 

“ That would be a queer way of loving.” 

“ That is not what I asked. Would you ?” 

” It is not necessary.” 

“ But if I wished it ?” 

“ You would be wi’ong.” 

“ Perhaps. . . . Would 5 ’’ 0 U do it 1” 

He tried to kiss her. But she thrust him away. 

” Would you do it ? Yes qr no ?” 

“ No, my" dear.” 

She turned her back on him iftid was furious. 

“ You do not love me. You do not know what loi 

“ That is quite possible,” ho said good-humou 
He knew that, like anybody else, he was capabk 

moment of passion of committing folly, pt 

something dishonest, and — who knows vfvi... ">ore : but 

he would have thought shame of himself if he had b "♦od 
of it in cold blood, and certainly it would be dangero 
confess it to Ada Some instinct warned him tha, 
beloved foe was lying in ambush, and taking stock of ir*i 
smallest remark ; ho would not give her any weapon 
against him. 

She would return to the charge again, and ask him : 

“ Do you love me because you love me, ’or because I 
love you ?” 

• ” Because I love you.” 

” Then if I did not love you, you w'ould still love me 1” 

“.Yes.” 

“ And if I loved someone else you would still love me ?” 

“ Ah ! ■ I don’t know about that. ... I don’t think so. 
... In any case 5 'ou would be the last person to whom 
I should say so.” • 

‘‘ How would it be changed ?” 

“Many things would be changed. Myself, perhaps. 
You, certainly.” * 4 

“ And if I changed, what would it matter 
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“ All th? difference in the world. I love you as you 
are. If you become anoth^ creature. I can’t promise to 
love you.” 

“ you do not love, you do not love ! What is the use 
of all this quibbling ? You love or you do not love. If 
you love me you ought to love me just as I am, whatever I 
do. always.” 

“ That would be to love you like an animal.” 

” I w'ant to be loved like that.” 

” Then yoii have made a mistake,” said ho jokingly. 
“ I am not the sort of man you want. I would like to bo, 
but I cannot. And I will not.” 

“ You are very proud of your intelligence ! You love 
your intelligence more than you do me.” 

“But I love you, yoh wretch, more than you love 
yourself. The more beautiful and the more good you are, 
the more I love you.” 

” You are a schoolmaster,” she sa'id with asperity. 

“ What woukt I love tvliat is beautiful. Any- 
thing ughi»iikg. , me.” 

^.^^-^stfinin me ?” 

j 'Sspecialljf in you.” 

je drummed angrily with her foot- 

“ I will not bo judged.” 

“ Then complain of what I judge you to be, and of what 
I love in you,” said he tenderly to appease her. 

She let him take her in his arms, and dtugned to smile, 
and let him kiss her. But in a moment when he thought 
she had forgotten she asked uneasily : 

“ What do you think ugly in mo ?” • 

He would not tell her ; ho replied cowardly : 

” I don’t think anything ugly in you.” 

She thought for a moment, smiled, and said ; 

“ Just a moment, Christli : you say that 3’^ou do not like 
lying ?” 

“ I despise it.” 

“ You are right,” she said. “ I despise it too. I ara ot 
a good conscience. I never lie.” 

He stared at her : shdwas sincere. Her unconsciousness 
disarmed him. 
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• “ Then,” she went on, putting her arms about his neck, 

“ why would you bo- cross wit^i me if I loved someone else 
and told you so 1 ” 

“ Don’t tease me.” 

“ I’m not teasing : I am not sajdng that I do love some- 
one else : I am saying that I do not. . . . But if I did lo^e 
someone later on . . 

“ Well, don’t let us think of it.” 

“ But I want to think of it. . . . You w'ould not be 
angry with me ? You could not bo angry with me ?” 

“ I should not be angry with you. I should leave you. 
That is all.” 

• “ Leave me ? Why ? If I still loved you ... 1” 

“ While you loved someone* else V’ 

* “ Of course. It ha])pona^son etimcs.” 

” Well, it will not happen with us.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because as soon as you love someone else, I .shall love 
you no longer, my dear, never, neve" '>".'• 10 .” 

“ But just now you said perhaps m i "ou sec you 

do not love me !” 

“ Well then : all the better for 5 ’ou.” 

. “ Becau.se . . . ?” ^ 

“ Because if I loved you when 5 'ou loved someone else 
it might tiirn out badly for j’ou, me. and him.” 

“ Then ! . . . Now you are ma'd^ Then I am con- 
demned to stay with you all my life ?” 

“Becalm. You are free. You shall leavc*me when you 
like. Only it will not bo a?i rcvoir : it will be good-bye.” 
• “ But if I still love you ?” 

“ When people love, they sacrifice themselves to each 
other.” 

“ Well, then . . . sacrifice yourself !” 

He could not help laughing at her egoism : and she 
laughed too. 

“ The sacrifice 0 ^ ono only,” he said, “ means the love 
■ of one only.” 

■“ Not at all. It means the love of both. I shall not 
‘ love you much longer if you do n )t sacrifice yourself for 
mo. And think, Christli, how much you will love me, 
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when you hare sacrificed yourself, and how happy you 
will be.” ‘ I 

. They laughed and were glad to have a change from the 
seriousness of their disagreement. 

He laughed and looked at her. At heart, as she said, 
8l\e had no desire to leave Christopher at present : if he 
irritated her and ^ften bored her, she knew the worth of 
such devotion as nis : and she loved no one else. She 
talked so for fun, partly because she knew he disliked it, 
partly because she took pleasure in playing with equivocal 
and unclean thoughts like a child which delights to mess 
about with dirty water. He knew this. He did not 
mind. But he was tired of those unwholesome dis- 
cussions, of the silent struggle against this uncertain and 
uneasy creature whom ht loved, who perhaps loved him : • 
ho was tired from the effort that he had to make to deceive 
himself about her, sometimes tired almost to tears. Ho 
would think : “ Why, why is she like this ? Why are 
people like this ? second-rate life is !” . . . At the 

same time Wl a smile as he saw her pretty face above 
him hof \^ue eyes, her flower-like complexion, her 
ling, chattering lip.s, foolish a little, half open to 
il the brilliance of her tongue al^d her white teeth- 
'iheir lips would almost touch : and he would look at hrr 
as from a distance, a great distance, as from another 
world ; he would see her going farther and farther from 
him, vanishing in a mist. . . . And then he w'ould lose 
sight of her. He could hear her no more. Ho would fall 
into a sort of smiling oblivion in which he thought of his 
music, his dreams, a thousand things foreign to Ada. . . « 
Ah ! beautiful music ! ... so sad, so mortally sad ! and 
yet kind, loving. . . . Ah ! how good it is ! . . . It is 
that, it is that. . . . Nothing else is true. . . . 

Shft would shako his arm. A voice wopld cry-: 

“ Eh, what’s the matter with yoii ? You are mad, 

S uite mad. Why do you look at ma like that ?• Why 
on’t you answer ?” » 

Once more he would see the eyes looking^t him. Who 
was it ? . . . Ah ! yes. f . . He would sigh. 

She would watch him. She would trv to discover what 
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be was thinking of. She did not !indorstan^ : but eho 
felt that it was useless : that^she could not keep hold of 
him, that there was always a door by which he could 
escape. She would conceal her irritation. 

“ Why are you crying ?” she asked him once as he 
returned from one of his strange ioumevs into another 
life. ^ ' 

He drew his hands across his ej’es. He felt that they 
were wot. 

“ I do not know,” ho said. 

“ Why don’t you answer ? Three times you have said 
the same thing.” 

“ What do you want ?” he asked gently. 

She went back to her absurd discussions. Ho lyavcd 
•his hand wearily. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ I’ve done. Only a word more !” 
And off she started again. 

Christopher shook himself angrily. 

“ Will you keep your Hirtiness to^unself !” 

“ I was only joking.” 

“ Find cleaner subjects, then !” M,.':. 

“ Tell me why, then. Tell me why you don’t like 'n 

“ Why ? You (jan’t argue as to why' a dung-h^Vi 
smells. It does smell, and that is all ! I hold m 3 ’ nose 
and go awry.” 

Ho went awa 5 % furious : and he strode along taking in 
groat breaths of the cold air. 

But she would begin again, once, twice, tefi times. She 
would bring forward every possible subject that could 
shock him and offend his conscience. 

He thought it was only a morbid jest of a neurasthenic 
girl, amusing herself by annoying him. Ho would shrug 
• his shoulders or pretend not to hear her : he w’ould not 
take her seriously. But sometimes he would long to 
throw her out of the window : for neurasthenia and the 
neurasthenics were '•^ery little to his taste. . . . 

But ten minutes away from her were enough to make 
him forget everything that had anno 3 ’ed him. He would 
' return to Ada with a ^esh store of hopes and new illusions. 
He loved her. Love is a perpetual act of faith. Whether 
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God exist cr no is a small matter : we believe, because wo 
believe. tVe love because wo love ^ there is no need of 
reasons ! . . . ^ 

' . * * 

After Christopher’s quarrel with the Vogels it became 
impossible for them to stay in the house, and Louisa had 
to seek another lodging for herself and her son. 

One day Christopher’s youngest brother Ernst, of 
whom they had not heard for a long time, suddenly turned 
up. He was out of work, having been dismissed in turn 
from all the situations he had procured ; his purse was 
empty and his health ruined : and so he had thought it 
would be as well to rc-establ ish himself in his mother’s house. 

Ernst was not on bad terms with either of his brothers : 
they thought very little lof him and ho knew it : but he 
did not bear anj' grudge against them, for ho did not care. 
He had no ill-feeling against them. It was not worth 
the trouble. Everything they said to him slipped off 
his back without lo?iv-.ing a mark.*^ He just smiled with his 
sly eyes, tried to look contrite, thought of something else, 
thanked them, and in the end always managed to 
)rt money from one or other of them. In spite of 
. iuself ChristO]>her was fc»nd of the pjeasant mortal who, 
like himself, and more than himself, resembled their 
father Melchior in feature. Tall and strong Vke Christo- 
pher, he had regular features, a frank expression, a 
straight nose, a laughing mouth, fine teeth, and endearing 
manners. Whenever Christopher saw him he was dis- 
armed, and could not deliver half the reproaches that he 
had prepared : m his lu'art ho had a sort of motherly 
indulgence for the handsome boy who was of his blood, 
and physically at all events did him credit. He d id not 
believe him to be bad : and Ern.st was not a fool. With- 
out fiulture, he was not without brains : he was even not 
incapable of taking an interest in the, things of the mind. 
He enjoyed listening to music: and, without, under- 
standing his brother’s compositions, he would listen to 
them with interest. Christopher, who did^not receive too 
much sympathy froni his family, l^ad been glad to see < 
him at some of his concerts. 
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.But Ernst’s chiof talent was th4 kaoyhei} i^e that ho 
possessed of the ch^acter of his two brothers, and his 
skill in making use of his knowledge. It was no use. 
Christopher knowing Ernst’s egoism and indifference : 
it was no use his seeing that Ernst never thought of his 
mother or himself except when he had need of them : hp 
was always taken in by his affectionate ways and very 
rarely did he refuse him anything. Ke much preferred 
him to his other brother Rodolphe, who was orderly and 
correct, assiduous in his business; strictly moral, never 
asked for money, and never gave any either, visited his 
mother nigularly every Sunday, stayed an hour, and only 
talked about himself, boasting about him.self, hu firm 
and everything that concerned him, never asking about 
the otho’s, and taking no intejijst in them, and going 
away when the hour was up, quite satisfied with having 
done his duty. Christopher could not bear him. Ho 
always arranged to be out when Rodolphe came. Rodolphe 
was jealous of him : ho dbspisod arti^ and Christopher’s 
success I'eally hurt hhn, though he dionot fail to turn his 
small fame to account in the commercial circles in •w»lf,H*h 
he moved : but he never said a word about it either to n 
mother or to Cluristopher ; he pretended to ignore it. On 
the other hand, ho never ignored tho loa.st of the un- 
pleasant things that ha[)pcned to Christopher. Christo- 
pher despised such pettinc.s8, and pretended not to notice 
it : but it would really have hurt hi m to know , though he 
never thought about it, that much of the* unpleasant 
information that Rodolj)he had about him came from 
Ernst. The young rascal fed the differences between 
Christopher and Rodolphe : no doubt he recognized 
Christopher’s superiority and perhaps even sympathized 
.a little ironically with his candour. But he took good 
care to turn it to account : and while he despiged 
Rodolphe’s ill-feeling ho exploited it shamefully. He 
’ flattered his vanity *and jealousy, accepted his rebukes 
.deferentially and kept him primed with the scandalous 
gossip of the town, especially with everything concerning 
Christopher, — of whi(^ he was always marvellously in- 
formed. So he attained his ends, and Rodolphe, in spite 
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of his avttrice, alk.'wed Ernst to despoil him just as 
Christopher did. « 

> So Ernst made use and a mock of them both, im- 
pai^tially. And so both of them loved him. 

* 

* * 

' In spite of his tricks Ernst was in a pitiful condition 
when he turned i?p at his mother’s house. He had come 
from Munich where he had found, and, as usual, almost 
immediately lost a situation. He had had to travel the 
best part of the way on foot, through storms of rain, 
sleeping God knows where. He was covered with mud, 
ragged, looking like a beggar, and coughing miserably. 
Louisa, was upset, and Christopher ran to him in alarm 
when they saw him come in. Ernst, whose tears flowed 
easily, did not fail to m. ke use of the effect he had pro- 
duced : and there was a general reconciliation : all three 
wept in each other’s arms. 

Christopher gave up his roonj : they warmed the bed, 
and laid the invalift'Hn it, who seemed to be on the point 
of death. Louisa and Christofdier sat by liis bedside and 
took it in turns to watch by him . They called in a doctor, 
procured medicines, made a good fire in the room, and 
gave him special food. 

Then they had to clothe him from head to foot : 
linen, shoes, clothes, everything new. Ernst" left himself 
in their hands. Louisa and Christopher sweated to 
squeeze the money from their earnings. They were very 
straitened at the moment : the removal, the new lodgings, 
which vrere dearer though just as uncomfortable, fewer 
lessons for Christopher and more expenses. They could 
just make both ends meet. I'liey managed somehow. 
No doubt Christopher could have applied to Rodolphe, 
who was more in a position to help Ernst, but he would 
not" he made it a point of honour to help ‘his brother 
alone. He thought himself obliged to do so as the eldest, 
— and because he was Christoplier. ‘ Hot with shame he 
had to accept, to declare his willingness to accept an offer 
which he had indignantly rejected a fortnight before, — 
a proposal from the aj;:ent of an unkTxOwn wealthy amateur 
who wanted to buy a musical composition for publication 
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under his own name. Louisa tool! worW q'^A, mending 
linen. They hid tljeir sacrifice from each other : they 
lied about the money they brought home. / . 

When Ernst was convalescent and sitting huddled up 
by the fire, he confessed one day between his fits of 
coughing that he had a few debts. — They were paid. Jfo 
one reproached him. That would nillt have been kind 
to an invalid and a prodigal son whef had repented and 
returned home. For Ernst seemed to have been changed 
by adversity and sickness. With tears in his eye,s he 
spoke of his past misdeeds : and Louisa kissed him and 
told him to think no more of them. He was fond : he had 
always beem able to get rounjl his mother by his demon- 
strations of affection : Christopher had once been li little 
jealous of liim. Now he tho'.ght it natural that the 
youngest and the weakest son should be the most loved. 
In spite of the small dilf<*rence in their ages he regarded 
him almost as a son rather than as a brother. Ernst 
showed great respect for him ; sometimes he would allude 
to the burdens that Christopher was taking upon himself, 
and to his sacrifice of money : but Christopher would not 
let him go on, and Ernst would content hiraseK with 
showing his gratitvjde in his eyes humbly and affection- 
ately. He would agree with the advice that Christopher 
gave him :»and he would st'cm disposed to change his way 
of living and to work serion.sly as soon as he was well 
again. 

He recovered : but had a long convalescence. The 
doctor declared that his health, which he had abused, 
needed to be fostered. So ho stayed on in his mother's 
house, sharing Christopher’s bed, eating heartily the 
bread that his brother earned, and the little dainty dishes 
that Louisa prepared for him. He never spoke of going. 
Louisa and Christopher never mentioned it either. They 
were too happy to have found again the son and the 
brother they loved. 

Little by little in the long evenings that he spent with 
Ernst Christopher began to talk intimately to him. He 
needed lo confide m somebody. .Ernst was clever ; he 
had a quick mind and understood — or_ seemed to under- 
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stand — on Wjiiht onljf'. There was pleasure in talking to 
him. And yet Christopher dared not, tell him about what 
lay -nearest to his heart : his love. He was kept back by a 
8ort''Of modesty. Ernst, who knew all about it, never 
let it appear that he knew. 

.One day when Ernst was quite well again he went m 
the sunny afternoon and lounged along the Rhine. As 
he passed a noisy ftm a little way out of the town, where 
there were drinking and dancing on Sundays, he saw 
Christopher sitting with Ada and MjTrha, who were 
making a great noise. Christopher saw him too. and 
blushed. Ernst was discreet and passed on without 
acknowledging him. 

Christopher was much eihbarrassed by the encounter : 
it made him more keenk' conscious of the company in 
which he was : it hurt him that his brother should have 
seen him thou : not only because it made him lose the 
right of judging Ernst’s conduct, but because he had a 
very lofty, very naii'-a-. and ratMer archaic notion of his 
duties as an elder brother which would have seemed 
absurd to many people : he thought that in failing in that 
duty, as he was doing, he was lowered in his own eyes. 

In the evening when they were tog/dher in their room 
he waited for Ernst to allude to what had happened. 
But Ernst prudently said nothing and waited also. 
Then while they were undressing Christopher decided to 
speak about his love. He was so ill at ease that he dared 
not look at Ernst : and in his shyness ho assumed a gruff 
way of speaking. Ernst did not help him out : ho was 
silent and did not look at him, though he watched him aU 
the same : and he missed none of the humour of Christo- 
pher’s awkwardness and clumsy words. Christopher 
hardly dared pronounce Ada’s name : and the portrait 
that he drew of her woiUd have done j\ist as well for any 
woman who was loved. But he spok.e of his love : little 
by little he was carried away by the flood of tenderness 
that filled his heart : he said how good it was to love, how 
wretched he had been before he had foupd that light in 
the darkness, and thaj; life was nothing without a dear, 
deep-seated love, ifis brother listened gra-vely : • ho 
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replied tactfully, and asked no qu|«tionS|: a warm 

handshake showed that he was of Christophdr’s way of 
thinking. They exci)anged idbas concerning love and life, 
Christopher was happy at being so well understood. Tney 
exchanged a brotherly embrace before they went to sleep. 

Christopher grew accustomed to confiding his love to 
Ernst, though always shyly and re.?orvediy. Ernst’s 
discretion reassured him. He let him know his uneasiness 
about Ada : but he never blamed her : ho blamed himself : 
and with tears in bis eyes ho w'ould declare that he could 
not live if he were to lose her. 

He did not forget to tell Ada about Ernst : he praised 
his wit and his good looks. 

Ernst never approached Christopher with a request 
to be introduced to Ada ; but he, would shut himself up in 
his room and sadly refuse to go out, saying that he did 
not know anybody. Christoplier would think ill of him- 
self on Sundays for 'going on his excursions with Ada, 
while his brother stayed^at home. ,^nd yet he hated not 
to be alone with his beloved : he accused himself of selfish- 
ness, and proposed that Ernst should come with them. 

The introduction took place at Ada’s door, on ‘ the 
landing. Ernst and Ada bowed politely. Ada came 
out, followed by her inseparable Myrrha, who when she 
saw Ernst ,gave a little cry of surprise. Ernst smiled, 
went up to Myrrha, and kissed her : she seemed to take it 
as a matter of course. 

“ What ! You know each other 1” ask(Mi Ghristopher in 
astonishment. 

, “ Why, yes !” said Myrrha, laughing. 

“ Since when ?” 

“ Oh, a long time !” 

“ And you knew ?” asked Christopher, turning to Ada. 
“ Why did you not tell me ?” 

“ Do you think ! know all Myrrha’s lovers 1” said Ada, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

Myrrha took up the word and pretended in fun to be 
angry. Christopher could not find out any more about 
it. He was depress^. It seemed to him that. Ernst and 
Myrrha and Ada had been lacking in honesty, although 
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indeed heVpidd no^ have brought any lie up against 
them : bulf it was dilRcult to believe that Myrrha, who 
had no secrets from Ada, had made a mystery of this, 
anov that Ernst and Ada were not already acquainted 
with each other. Ho watched them. But they only 
exchanged a few trivial words, and Ernst only paid 
attention to Myrr^ia all the rest of tho day. Ada only 
spoke to ChristophVr ; and she was much more amiable to 
him than usual. 

From that time on Ernst always joined them. Christo- 
pher could have done without him : but he dared not say 
so. He liad no other motive for wanting to leave his 
brother out than hi.s shame in having him for boon com- 
panion. He had no suspicion of him. Ernst gave him 
no cause for it : he seeme(| to he in love with Myrrha. and. 
was always reserv<'d ana polite with .4.da, and even 
affected to avoid her in a way that was a little out of place ; 
it was as though he wished to show'his brother’s mistress 
a little of tho rospec^e showed tV) himself. Ada was not 
surprised bj- it, and was just kUl, 

They went on long excursions together. The two 
brothers would walk on in front. Ada and Myrrha, 
laughing and whispering, would follow a few yards behind. 
They would stop in the middle of ‘the road and talk. 
Christopher and Ernst would stop and wait;, for them. 
Christopher would lose patience and go on : but soon he 
would turn back annoyed and irritated, by hearing Ernst 
talking and 'laughing with the two young women. He 
would want to know what they wore saying ; but when 
they came up with him their conversation woiild stop. ^ 

“ What are you three always plotting together ?” he 
would ask. 

They would reply with some joke. They had a secret 
understanding like thieves at a fair. 

Christopher had a sharp quarrel w'ith Ada. They had 
been cross with each other all day. Strange to say, \da 
had not assumed her air of offended dignity, to which ahe 
usually resorted in such case.s, so as <to avenge herself, by 
making herself as intolerably tiresome as possible. Now 
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she simply pretended to ignore Christopher’* existence, 
and she was in excellent s}jirits with the btlior two. It 
was as though in hel heart she was not put out at all, by 
the quarrel. ' * 

Christopher, on the other hand, longed to make peace : 
he was more in love than ever. His tenderness was now 
mingled with a feeling of gratitude for/rll the good thiifgs 
love had brought him, and regret fo> the hours he had 
wasted in stupid argiiment and angry thoughts — and the 
unreasoning fear, the mj'storious -idea that their love was 
nearing its end. Sadly he looked at Ada’s pretty face, 
and she pretended not to see him while she was laughing 
with the others : and the sight of her woke in him so many 
dear memories, of great lovif, of sincere intimacy. — Her 
face had sometimes — it had now — so much goodness in 
it. a smile so pure, that Chrisrophor asked himself why 
things were not bettor betwe<m them, why they spoiled 
their happiness with <.heir whimsies, why she would insist 
on forgetting their bright hours, ^d denying and com- 
bating all that was good and honest in her — what strange 
satisfaction she could find in spoiling, and smudging, if only 
in thought, the purity of their love. He was conscious of 
an immense need of believing in the object of his love, and 
he tried once moi,; to bring back his illusions. He accused 
himself of injustice : ho Avas remorseful for the tlioiighta 
that he attributed to her, and of his lack of charity. 

He went to her and tried to talk to her : she answered 
him with a few curt words : she had no» desire for a 
reconciliation with him. He insisted ; he begged her to 
listen to him for a moment away from the others. She 
followed him ungraciously. When they were a few yards 
away so that neither Myrrha nor Ernst could see them, 
he took her hands and begged her pardon, and knelt at 
her feet in the dead loaves of the wood. He told her that 
he could not go on living so at loggerheads with her tHhat 
he found no pleasure in the walk, or the fine day : that he 
could enjoy nothing, and could not even breathe, knowing 
that she detested him ; he needed her love. Yes ; he 
was often unjust, vjplont, disagreeable : he bqgged her to 
forgive him ; it was the fault of his' love, he could not bear 
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anything B^pond-ratejin her, anything that was altogether 
unworthy 6f hi^r and their memories of their dear past. 
Hev reminded her of it all. of their first meeting, their first 
days together : ho said that he loved her just as muoh, 
that he would always love her, that she should not go 
away from him ! She was everything to him. . . . 

‘Ada listened to%im, smiling, uneasy, almost softened. 
She looked at him with kind e\’es. eyes that said that they 
loved each other, and that she was no longer angry. They 
kissed, and holding caeh other close they went into the 
leafless woods. She thouirht Christopher good and gentle, 
and was grateful to him for his tender words : but she did 
not relinquish Ihe naughty whims that wore in her mind. 
Rut she hesitated, she did liot cling to them so tightly ; 
and yet she did not abandon what she had planned to do. . 
Why ? Who can say ? . . . Because she had vowed 
what she would do ? — ^^’ho knows ? Perhaps she thought 
it more entertaining to d<'ccive he* lover that day, to 
prove to him. to pron to herself her freedom. She had 
no thought of losing him : she did not wish for that. She 
thought herself more sure of him than over. 

They reached a clearing in the forest. There were two 
paths. Christopher took one. Ernst declared that the 
other led more quickly to the top of the hill whither they 
were going. Ada agreed with him. Christopher, who 
knew the way, having often l>een there, maintained that 
they were wrong. They did not yield. Then they agreed 
to try it : arxl each wagered that bo W’ould arrive first, 
Ada went with Ernst. Myrrha accompanied Christo- 
pher : she pretended that she was sure that he was right ; 
and .she added, “As usual.” Christopher had taken the 
game seriously : and as he never liked to lose, he walked 
quickly, too quickly for Myrrha’s liking, for she wais in 
much less of a hurry than ho. 

“ 1)on’t be in a hurry, my friend.” she* said, in her quiot, 
ironic voice, “ we shall get there firsts’ 

He was a little sorry. 

“ True,” he said, “ I am going a little too fast : thcre-is 
no ni<ed.” , 

Ho slackened his paie. 
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•. “ But I know them,” he went on. “ I sure they 
will run so as to bo there before us.” 

Myrrha burst outMaughing. 

“ Oh ! no,” she said. “ Oh ! ho ; don’t you worry about 
that.” 

She hung on his arm and pressed close to him. She 
was a little shorter than Christopher, j^d as they walked 
she raised her soft eyes to him. She was really pretty and 
alluring. He hardly recognized her ; the change was 
extr^/Ordinary. Usually her face was rather pale and 
puffy : but the smallest excitement, a merry thought, or 
the desire to please, was enough to make her worn ex- 
pression vanish, and her cheeks flush, and the little 
wrinkles in her ej’elids rouifd and below her eyes dis- 
appear, and her eyes flash,. and her whole face take on a 
youth, a life, a spiritual quality that never was in Ada’s. 
Christopher was surprised by this metamorphosis, and 
turned his eyes away from hers : he was a little uneasy at 
being alone with her. She embarrijiijpd him and prevented 
him from dreaming as he pleased : he did not listen to 
what she said, he did not answer her, or if he did it was 
only at random : ho was thinking — he wished to think ’only 
.of Ada. He thought of the kindness in her eyes, her 
smile, her kiss : an<i his heart was filled with love. Mj^rrha 
wanted to jnako him admire the beauty of the trees with 
their little branches against the clear sky. . . . Yes : it 
was all beautiful : the clouds were gone, Ada had returned 
to him, ho had succeeded in breaking the* ice that lay 
between them : they loved once more : near or far, they 
jsrere one. He sighed with relief ; how light the air waa ! 
Ada had come back to him. . . . Everything brought her 
to mind. ... It was a little damp : would she not be cold ? 
. . The lovely trees were powdered w'ith hoar-frost : 
what a pity sho should not see them ! . . . But ho remem- 
bered the wager, and hurried on : he was concerned bnly 
with not losing the* wager. He shouted joyfully as they 
reached the goal : 

•“ Wo are first !” 

He waved hw hat,gleefully. M^ha watched him and 
smiled. . 
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The plaie where tjiey stood was a high, steep rock ip 
tile middleot Ihe woods. From the flat summit with its 
frmge of nut-tioos and little stunted'oaks they could see, 
over the wooded slopes, the tops of the pines bathed in a 
purple mist, and the long ribbon of the Rhine in the blue 
valley. Not a bird called. Not a voice. Not a breath 
of air. A still, o^lm winter’s day, its chilliness faintly 
warmed by the pal^ beams of a misty sun. Now and then 
in the distance there came the sharp whistle of a train 
in the valley. C!lirist()]>hcr stood at the edge of the rock 
and looked down at the countryside. Myrrha watched 
Christopher. 

He t\irned to her amiably : 

“Well! The la'zy things’. I told them so ! . . . Well! 
we must wait tor them. . . . 

He lay stret< hed out itiVhe sun on the cracked earth. 

“ Yes. Let u.s wait, . . .” said .Myrrha, taking oft her hat. 

In her voice there was sometliing so quizzical tliat he 
raised his head and Iggked at he>. 

“ What is it ?” she asked quietly. 

“ What did you say ?” 

“T said : Let us w'ait. It was no use making me run so 
fast.” 

True.” 

They waited lying on the rough ground. Myrrh”, 
hummed a tune. C^hristopher took it ujj'for a few 
bars. But he stopped every now and then to listen. 

“ I thmk I can hear them.” 

Myrrha went on singing. 

“ Do stop for a moment.” 

Myrrha stopped. 

“ No. It is nothing.” 

She went on with her song. 

Christopher could not stay still. 

“T'erhaps they have lost their war.*' 

“ Lost ? The3' could not. Ernst krTows all the paths.” 

A fantastic idea passed through Christopher’s mind. 

“ Perhaps they arrived first, and wont away before we 
came !” . - * . 

.Myrrha was lying oi» her bav.k ami looking at the sun. 
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She was seized with a wild burst of laughter ip the middle 
of her song and all but choked. ChristA|ffier insisted. 
He wanted to go d(5wn tc thb station, saying that their 
friends would be there already.’ Myrrha at last made u^ 
her mind to move. 

“ You would be certain to lose them ! . . . T'hero was 
never any talk about the station. We^ere to meet her<?.” 

He sat down by her side. She yas amused by his 
eagerness. He was (;onscious of the irony in her gaze as 
she looked at him. He began to be seriously troubled — 
to be anxious about them : he did not suspect them. He 
got up once more. H e spoke of going down into the woods 
again and looking for them, calling to them. Myrrha 
gave a tittle chuckle ; she todk from her pocket a needle, 

. scissors, and thread : and she calmly undid and sewed in 
again the feathers in her hat khe seenu-d to have estab- 
lished herself for the day. 

“ No, no. sill}’,” she said. “ If they wanted to come 
do you think they would not com(^)t their own accord ?” 

There was a catch at his heart. He tinned towai’ds 
her : she did not look at him : she w'as busy with her work. 
He went up to her. 

“ M}Trha !” she said. 

“ Eh ?” she roplucl without stopping. Uo knelt now 
to look moyo nearly at licr. 

“ Mi’rrha !” he repeated. 

“ Well ?” she asked, raising her eyes from her work 
and looking at him with a smile. “ What it ?” 

She had a mocking expression as she saw hi.s doivncast 
face. 

“ M 3 u:rha !” he asked, choking, “ tell me what you 
think. . . .” 

She shrugged her shoulders, smiled, and went on working. 

Ho caught her Jiands and took away the hat at which 
she was sewing. ^ * 

“ Leave off, leav/i off, and tell me. . . .” 

She* looked srpiaroly at him and waited. She saw that 
Christopher’s bps were trembling. 

“ You thinkV’ he,said in a low voice, “ thaj. Ernst and 
Ada . ... ?” 
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She smiletf . 

“ Oh ! weir!’’, 

He started back angrily. ‘ 

“ No ! No ! It is impossible ! Yon don’t think that 1 
... No ! No !” 

She put her hands on his shoulders and rocked with 
laughter. V 

“ How dense you are. how dense, my dear !” 

He shook her violently. 

“ Don’t laugh ! Whydo you laugh ? You would not 
laugh if it were true. You love Ernst. ...” 

She went on laughing and drew him to her and kissed 
him. In spite of himself he returned her kiss. But when 
he felt her lips on his, her lips, still warm with his brother’s 
kisses, he flung her away from him and held her face away 
from his own : he asked ; 

“ Yo\i knew it ? It was arranged between you ?” 

She said. “ Yes,” and laughed. ' 

Christopher did notary out, hd made no movement of 
anger. He opened his mouth as though he could not 
brejithe : he closed his eyes and olutcluid at his breast with 
his hiands : his heart wm bursting. Tlien he lay down on 
the ground with his face buried in his hands, and he was 
shaken by a crisis of disgu.st and despa’ir like a child. 

MjTrha, who was not very soft-hearted, waij sorry for 
him : involuntarily she wjis filled with motherly com- 
passion. and leaned over him. and s|)okc affectumately to 
him. and trieol to make him snifi at her smelling-bottle. 
But he thrust her away in horror, and got up so sharply 
that she was afraid. He had neither strength nor desire, 
for revenge. He looked at her with his face twisted with 
grief. 

“ You drab,” he said in (b'spuir. You do not know 
the harm you have done. ...” 

Sh5 tried to hold him back. He fled through the woods, 
spitting out his disgust with such ignominy, with. such 
muddy hearts, with such incestuous sharing as that to 
which they had tried to bring Iiim. Ho wept, he trembled-: 
he sobbed with disgust. He was filled ,witn norror ©f them 
ail, of himself, of his bod*,’^ and soul. A storm of contempt 
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broke loose in him : it had long beep brewing : sooner or 
later there had to come the reaction ag^nst the base 
thoughts, the degrading compfomises, the stele and pesti- 
lential atmosphere in which he had been living for months ; 
but the need of loving, of deceiving himself about the 
W'oman he loved, had postponed the crisis as long as 
possible. Suddenly it burst upon him/ and it was bottier 
so. There was a great gust of wind o^ia biting purity, an 
icy breeze which swept away the miasma. Disgust in one 
swoop had killed Ills love for Ada. 

If Ada thought more (irmly to establish her dominion 
over Christopher by such an act, that proved once more 
her gross inapjirccisition of her lover. Jealousy which 
binds souls that are besniirche*d could only revolt a nature 
like Christopher's, young, proud, and pure. But what 
ho could not forgive, vhat he never would forgive, was 
that the betrayal was not the outcome of pa.ssion in Ada, 
hardly even of one of*thosc absurd and degrading though 
often irresistible cai>rict‘!f to whiebaihe reason of a woman 
is sometimes hard put to it not to surrender. No — he 
understood now, — it was in her a secret desire to degrade 
him, to humiliate him, to punish him for his moral resist- 
ance, for his inimicjjil faith, to lower him to the common 
level, to bring him to her feet, to prove to herself her own 
power for g,vil. And he asked himself with horror : what 
is this impulse towards dirtiness, which is in the majority 
of human beings — this desire to besmirch the purity of 
themselves and othe.rs. — these swinish souls', who take a 
delight in rolling in filth, and are happy when not one 
inch of their skins is left clean ! . . . 

Ada waitctl two days for Christopher to return to her. 
Then she begun to be anxious, and sent him a tender note 
in which she made no allusion to what had hiip|>ened. 
Christopher did i^ot even re-idy. He hattd Ada so pro- 
foundly that no wofds cmdd express his hatred. He nad 

cut her out of his life. She no longer existed for him. 

* 

* ♦ 

Christopher ^vas free of Ada* but he was not free of 
himself.' In vain did he try to return to iHusion, and 
to take up again the calm and e,ha8to stjrength of the past. 
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We cannot' return to tlio past. VVe have to go onward : it 
is useless lo’ i'^iirn back, save only to see the places by 
.which we have passed, the distant snaoke from the roofs 
under which we have slept, dying away on the horizon 
in the mists of memory. But nothing so distances us 
from the souls that we had than a few months of passion. 
The road takes a udden turn : the country is changed : 
it is as though we ivere saying good-bye for the last time 
to all that we are leavuig behind. 

Christopher could not yield to it. Ho held out his 
arms to the past : he strove desperately to bring to life 
again the soul that had been his. lonely and resigned. 
But it was gone. Passion itself is not so dangerous as 
the ruins that it heaps up and loaves behind. In vain did 
Christopher not love, in vain — for a moment — did he 
despise love ; he boro the marks of its talons : his whole 
being was steeped in it : there was in his heart a void 
which must he filled. ^Vifll that terrible need of tender- 
ness and plea . are wlii.h devours men and women when 
they have once lasted it. some other passion was needed, 
were it only the contrary f)assion. the passion of contempt, 
of proud purify, of faith in virtue. — They were not 
enough, they were not enough to st^y his hunger : they 
w'ere only the food of a moment. His life consisted of a 
succession of vifdent reactions — leaps from one extreme 
to the other. Sometimes ho would bend his passion to 
rule.s inhumanly ascetic : not eating, drinking water, 
wearing himself out with walking, heavy tasks, and so not 
sleeping, denying himself every sort of plea.sure. Some- 
times ho would persuade himself that strength is the true 
morality for people like himself : and he would plunge 
into the quest of joy. In either case he was unhappy. 
He could no longer be alone. He could no longer not bo 
alone. 

"fhe only thing that could have saved him would have 
been to find a true friendship. — Rosa*’s perhaps : he could 
have taken refuge in that. But the rupture was complete 
between the two families. They no longer met. Only 
once had Christopher seen Rosa. She was just coming' 
out from Mass. He*had stopped to bow to her ; and 
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when slie saw him she had made jk mcvemjnt towards 
him : but when he had tried to go to tlirough the 
stre^im of the devout walking, down the steps, she ha^ 
turned her eyes away : and when he approached her she 
bowed coldly. and passed on. In the girl’s heart he felt 
intense, icy contempt. And ho did n<it feel that she still 
loved him and would have liked to t/ll him so ; but ^e 
had come to think of her love as a fa/ilt and foolishness : 
8 ht» thought Christopher bad and corrupt, and further 
from her than over. So thej' were lost to each other for- 
ever. And perhaps it was as •well for both of them. In 
spite of her goodness, she was not near enour'h to life to be 
able to understand him. In spite of his need of affection 
and respect he would have stifled in a commonplace and 
•confined existence, without joy. without sorrow, without 
air. They would both have buffered. The unfortunate 
occurrence which cut them apart was, when all was told, 
perhaps, fortunate, a*s often happens — as always happens 
— to tho.so who are strong and emis-iro. 

But at the moment it was a great sorrow and a great 
misfortune for them. Es})ccially for Christopher. Such 
virtuous intolerance, such narrowness of soul, ■which 
sometimes seems ^o do]>rive of intelligence those who 
have the most of it, and of kindness those who are most 
good, irritated him, hurt him, and flung him back in 
protest into a freer life. 

During his loafing with Ada in the beer-gardens of the 
neighbourhood ho had made acquaintance" with several 
good fellows — Bohemians, whoso carelessness and freedom 
of manners had not been altogether distasteful to him. 
One of them, Friedeinann, a musician like himself, an 
organist, a man of thirty, was not without intelligence, 
and was good at his work, but ho was incurably lazy and 
rather than make. -the slightest effort to be more than 
mediocre, he would have died of hunger, though not, 
y)erhap 8 , of thirst. *110 comforted himself in his indolence 
by speaking ill of those ■vv'ho lived energetically, Grod 
know'H why : apd his sallies, rather heavy for the most 
part, generally mad» people laugli. Having more liberty 
than his companions, he was not afraid, — though timidly, 
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and with winks and. nods and suggestive remarks, — to 
sneer at th^sVwho held positions : he was even capable of 
not having ready-made opinions about music, and of 
having a fling at the forged reputations of the great 
men of the day. He had no mercy upon women either : 
when he was making his jokes he loved to repeat the old 
saying of some misogynist monk about them, and Cliristo- 
phcr enjoj^ed its bitferness just then more than anybody : 

‘‘ Femiim mors animae.^' 

In his state of upheaval Christopher found some dis- 
traction in talking to Friodemann. He judged him, he 
could not long take pleasure in his vulgar bantering wit: 
his mockery and perj>ctual denial became irritating before 
long and he felt the impotence of it all : but it did soothe 
his exasperation with the self-sutlieicnt stupidity of the 
Philistines. While he hem^tily des})ised his companion, 
('liristophor could not do without him. U'hey wxTe con- 
tinually seen togetluT sitting with the unclassed and 
doubtful peoj)le of Friid<‘mann’s acquaintance who were 
even more worthless than liiiriself. They used to play, 
and harangue, and drink the whole evening. ( 'hristopher 
would suddenly wake up in the midst of the dreadful 
smell of food and tobacco : he would^ look at the pe.o])lc, 
about him with strang(< eyes ; he w’ouJd not recognize them: 
he W'ould think in agony : 

“ Where am I ? Who are these people ? What have 
I to do with them T’ 

Their remarks and their laughter w^juld make him sick. 
But he could not bring himself to lc‘avo them : he was 
afraid of going home and of being left alone face to fac,o 
with his souk his dc‘siro.s, and remorse. He was going to 
the dogs : ho know' it : he was doing it diiliberately, — 
with cruel clarity he saw in Friedemann the degraded 
image of what he was — of what he would be. one day : 
and he was passing through a phase of such disheartened- 
ness and disgust that instead of being brought to himself 
by such a menace, it actually brought him low. 

"He would have gone to the dogs, if he, could. Fortu- 
nately, like all creatures of his kincL he had a spring, a 
succour against destruction which others do not. possess : 
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his Btrength, his instinct, for life, ^is instinct against 
letting himself perish, an instinct more in^ili^ent than 
his intelligence, and stronger than his will. And also, . 
unknown to himself, he had the strange curiosity of the 
artist, that passionate, impersonal quality, which is in 
every creature really endowed with cref^tive power. Ip 
vain did he love, suffer, give himself^tterly to all his 
passions : he saw them. They were in^iim bxit they were 
not himself. A myriad of little souls moved obscurely 
in him towards a fixed point unkhovTi, yet certain, just 
like the planetary worlds which are drawn through space 
into a m 3 ’'steT‘iou 8 abyss. That perj)etual state of un- 
conscious action and reactioi\ was shown especially in 
those giddy moments when sleep came over his daily life, 
and from the depths of sleep and the night rose the multi- 
form face of Being with its sphifix-like gaze. For a j’-ear 
Christopher had been obsessed with dreams in which in a 
second of time ho felt Slearl^’ with perfect illusion that ho 
vacM at one and the same time Rev<^l different creatures, 
often far removed from each other by countries, worlds, 
centuries. In his waking state Christopher was still 
under his hallucination and uneasiness, though he could 
not remember what; had caused it. It was like the 
weariness left bj* some fixed idea that is gone, though 
traces of it a^e left and there is no understanding it. But 
while his soul was so troublously struggling through the 
network of the da\^, another soul, eager and serene, was 
watching all his desperate efforts. He did ‘not see it : 
but it cast over him the reflection of its hidden light. 
That soul was jo^’ously greedy to feel ever^'thing. to 
suffer everything, to observe and understand men. women, 
the earth, life, de.siros, ptissions. thotights, oven those that 
•were torturing, even those that were mediocre, even 
those that were viler: and it was enough to lend then\ a 
little of its light, to save Christopher from destruction. 
It madq him feel — hedid not know how — that he was not 
altogether alone. That love of being and of knowing 
everything, that second soul, raised a rampart against hi^ 
destroying passions. • • 

But if it was enough to keep his iiead above water, it 
voi» u. *10 
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did not all^w him 1;o climb out of it unaided. He could 
not succeed seeing cloarly into himself, and mastering 
himself, and regaining possession of himself. Work was 
impossible for him. He was passing through an intel- 
lectual crisis : the most fruitful of his life : all his future 
life was gerinina^ting in it ; but that inner wealth for the 
time being only V^howed itself in extravagance : and the 
immediate ctTect c;.f such superabundance was not different 
from that of the flattest stcrilii}’. Christopher was sub- 
merged by his life. All his pou’crs had shot up and grown 
too fast, all at once, suddenly. Only his will had not 
grown with them : and it was dismayed by such a throng 
of monsters. His personality w'as crackhig in every part. 
Of this earthquake, this' inner cataclysm, others saw 
nothing. Christojiher himself could see only his impo- 
tence to w'ill. to create, to' be. Desires, instincts, thoughts 
issued one after another like clouds of sulphur from the 
fissures of a voksano ; and he was lor ever asking himself : 
“ And now, what w:" come otft ? What will become of 
me 1 Will it aUva;j s bo so ? or is this the end of all ? 
Shall I be nothing, alwa^-s ?” 

And now there sprang up m him his hereditary instincts, 
the vices of those who had gone bedons hun. — He get drunk. 

♦ 

♦ * 

He would return home smelling of w'ine, laughing, in a 
state of collapse. 

Poor Loyisa would look at him, sigh, say nothing, and 
pray. 

But one evening when he was coming out of an inn by 
the. gates of the town ho saw, a few yards in front of him 
on the road, (he droll shadow of his uncle Gottfried, with 
his pack on his back. The little man had not been home 
for months, and his periods of absence were growing 
lonirt-T and longer. Christopher bailed him gleefully. 
Gottfried, bending under his load, turae^d round ; ne 
looked at Christopher, who was making extravagant 
gesturcis. and sat down on a milestone to wait for him. 
Christopher came up to him with a beaming face, skipping 
along, and shook his uncle’s hand with great demon- 
strations of affection. Gottfried took a long look at him, 
and then he said : 
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■ Gfifjcl-flay, Melchior. " i ^ ^ 

Christopher thought his uncle hafl made mistake, and 
burst out laughing. . 

“ The poor man is breaking up.” he thought ; “ he is 
losing his memory.” 

Indeed, Gottfried did look old, shrwellcd, shrunken, 
and dried : his breathing came shq^t and painfully. 
Christopher went on talking. Gottfried took his pack on 
his shoulders again and went on in silence. 'J’hcy went 
home together, Christopher gcsticnlating and talking at 
the top of his voice, Gottfried coughing and saying 
nothing. And when Christopher questioned him, t!ott- 
fried still called him Mclchicir. And then Christopher 
asked him ; 

“What do you mean by c^'lling me Melchior ? M}’’ name 
is Christoph(‘-r, you know, ilavo you forgotten my 
name ?” 

Gottfried did not ston. He raised his eyes toward 
Christopher, and looked £«■ him, slflSok his head, and said 
coldly : 

“ Xo. You are Melchior : I know you.” 

Christopher st(qipcd. dumbfounded. Gottfried trotted 
along : Christopher .followed him without a word. He 
was sobered. As they passed the door of a cafe he Avent 
up to the dark }):ines of glass, in which the gas-jets of the 
entrance and the empty streets were reflected, and he 
looked at himself : he recognized Melchior. He went 
home crushed. 

He spent the night — a night of anguish — in examining 
himself, in soul-searching. He understood now. Yes ; 
he recognized the instincts and vices that had come to 
light in him : they horritied him. He thought of that 
dark watching by the bddy of Melchior, of all that he had 
sworn to do, and, SMfveying his life since then, he knajy 
that he had failed to koej) his vows. What had he done 
in the year 1 What had ho done for his (5od, for hi.< art, 
for lys soul ? What had he done for eternity ? There 
was not a day tiiat had not been wasted, botched, be- 
smirched. Not a single piece of work, not a thought, not 
an effort -of enduring quality. A ' chaos of desires de- 
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structive of^pach otlirr. Wind, dust, nothing. . . . What 
did his in^on^’ons avail him ? He had fulfilled none of 
them. He had done exactly the opposite of what he had 
intended. He had become what he had no wish to be : 
that was the balance-sheet of his life. 

. He did not go to bed. About six in the morning it was 
still dark, — he hedrd Gottfried getting ready to depart. — 
For Gottfried had^ had no intention of staying on. As 
he was passing the town he had come as usual to embrace 
his sister and nephew : but he had announeed that he 
would go on next morning. 

Christopher went downstairs. Gottfried saw his pale 
face and his eyes sunken v'ith the night of torment. He 
smiled fondly at him and asked him to go a little of the 
way with him. They set ‘out together before dawn. 
They had no need to tal^ ; they understood each other. 
As they passed the cemetery Gottfried said : 

“ Shall we go in ?” 

When he came to tile place he never failed to pay a 
visit to Jean Michel and Melchior. Christopher had not 
been there for a year. Gottfried knelt by Melchior’s 
grave and said : 

“ Let us pray that they may sleep well and not come 
to torment us.” 

His thought was a mixture of strange superstition and 
sound sense : sometimes it surprised Christopher ; but 
now it was only too clear to him. They said no more 
until they left the cemetery. 

When they had closed the creaking gate, and were 
walking along the wall through the cold fields, wak4ng 
from slumber, by the little path which led them under the 
cypress-trees from which the snow was dropping, Christo- 
pher began to weep. 

“ Oh ! uncle,” he said, “ how wrfetohed I am !” 

He dared not speak of his experience in love, from an 
odd fear of embarrassing or hurting Gottfried : but he 
spoke of his shame, his mediocrity, his cowardice, his 
broken vows. 

” WhAt am I to do, uncle ! ‘I have tried, I haVe 
struggled : and after a year 1 am no further on than 
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before. Worse : I have gone back. I am good for 
nothing. I am good for nothing ! I have 'Min^ my life. 
I am perjured ! . . .” * 

They were walking up the hill above the town. Gottfried 
said kindly : 

“ Not for the last time, my boy. WjS do not do whg.t 
we will to do. We will and we live :-two things. You 
must be comforted. The great thing it?, you see, never to 
give up willing and living. The rest does not depend on us.” 

Christopher repeated desperately : 

“ I have perjured myself.” 

‘‘ Do you hear 1” said Gottfried. 

(The cocks were crowing in .all the countr 5 ’^side.) 

“ They, too, are crowing for another who is perjured. 
They crow for every one of us, every morning.” 

“ A day will come,” said Cil’istopher bitterly, “ when 
they will no longer crow for me. ... A day to which there 
is no to-morrow. AnJ what shall I have made of my life ? ’ ’ 

” There is always a toAnorrow:*»8aid Gottfried. 

“ But what can one do, if willing is no use ?” 

“ Watch and pray.” 

“ I do not believe.” 

Gottfried smiled. 

” You would not be alive if you did not believe. Every- 
one believes. Pray.” 

“ Pray to what ?” 

Grottfried pointed to the sun appearing on the horizon, 
red and frozen. 

“ Be reverent before the dawning day. Do not think 
of, what will be in a year, or in ten years. Think of 
to-day. Leave your theories. All theories, you see, even 
those of virtue, are bad, foolish, mischievous. Do not 
abuse life. Live in to-day. Be reverent towards each 
day. Love it, respe'.l; it, do not sully it, do not hinder jt 
from coming to flower. Love it even when it is grey ana 
sad like to-day. Do not be anxious. See. It is winter 
now. Everything is asleep. The good earth will awake 
again. You have only to be good and patient like the 
earth. Be reverent. •W’ait. If you are good:, ail will 
go well. If you are not, if you are weak, if you do not 
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succeed, wo]^ you iiyust be happy in (hat. No doubt it 
is the best'yob^nan do. So. then, why will ? Why be anpry 
- because of what you cannot do ? We all have to do what 
wo can. . . . .. 4/5 ich kann." 

“ It is not enough,” said Christopher, making a face. 

, God fried laughed pleasantly. 

“ It is more than anybody does. You are a vain fellow. 
You want to be a^hero. That is why you do such silly 
things. ... A hero ! . . . I don't quite know wlmt that 
is ; but, jmu see. I imagine that a hero is a man who docs 
what lie can. Tlio others do not do it.” 

Oli !” sighed Christojdier. ” Then what is the good 
of living ? It is not worth while. And yet there are 
peojdo who say : ‘ lie who wills can 

God fried laughed again scfllj’. 

Yes ? . . . Oh ! welh they are liars, my friend. Or 
they do not will anything much. . . .” 

They had reached the lop of the lull. They em- 
braced affectionately. **^l’he li(tl?» pedlar went on. treading 
wearily. Christopher stayed there. lo,«t in tiiought, 
and watched him go. He repeateil his uncle's saying ; 

“ Ah ich kann ( The best 1 can).” 

And he smiled, thinking ; « 

“ Yes. . . . All the same. ... It is enough.” 

He returned to the towm. I'he frozen syow crackled 
under his feet. The bitter winter wind made the bare 
branches of the stunted trees on the hill shiver. It red- 
dened his checks, and made his skin tingle, and set his 
blood raelnc. The red roofs of the town below were smiting 
under the brilliant, cold sun. The air was strong ami keen. 
'The frozen earth seemed to rejoi<*e in bitter gladness. 
And Christopher’s heart was like that. He thought : 

“ I, too, shall wake again.” ' 

.There were still tears in hi,s ey*is. Ho dried them 
with the back of his hand, and lapghed to see the sun 
dif)pi}ig down behind a veil of mist. The clouds,, heavy, 
with. snow, were floating over the town, lashed }>v the 
squall. He laughed at them. The wied blow icily. •. . . 

“ Blow, blow ! . . . Do what yew will with W'e. BeaS' 
me with you ! , . . I*know now where I am going.” ■ 
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SHIFTING SANDl^ 

Fuee ! He felt that ho was free ! . . . Free of others and 
of himself ! The network of passion in which he had 
been enmeshed for more than a year had suddenly been 
burst asimder. How ? He did not know. The filaments 
had given before the growth of his being. It was one of 
those crises of growth in wlikh robust natures tear away 
the dead car mg of the year niat is past, the old soul in 
which they are craml)cd and stifled. 

Christopher breathed* dceply^kwithout understanding 
what had happened. An icy whirlwind was rushing 
through the great gate of the toum as he returned from 
taking Gottfried on his way. The people were walking 
with heads lowered against the storm. Girls going to 
their work were strugglmg against the wind that blew 
against their skirts : they stopped every now and then to 
breathe, with their nose and checks red, and they looked 
exasperated, and as though they wanted to cry. He 
thought of that other torment through which he had 
passed. He looked at the wintry sky. the town covered 
yith snow, the people struggling along past him : he 
looked about him, into himself : he was no longer bound. 
He was alone ! . . . Alone ! How happy to be alone, to 
be his own ! What joy to have escaped from his bonds, 
from his .torturing>memorie8, from the hallucinations of 
faces that he loved or detested ! What joy at last to 'Ave, 
without being the jirey of life, to have become his own 
master ! . . . 

• He went hojne w’hite with snow. He shook himself 
gaily like a dog. As he passed his mother, who was 
sweeping the passage, he lifted her up, giving little in- 
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articulate cries of affection such as one makes to a tiny 
child. PooR^old Loiifsa struggled in her son’s arms : she 
was wet with t]io molting snow : and she called him, with 
ra jolly laugh, a great gaby. 

He went up to hi.s room three steps at a time. — He 
could hardly see himself in his little mirror, it was so dark- 
Blit his lieart wa^4 glad. Hi.s room was low and narrow, 
and it was difficult to move in it, but it was lilte a kingdom 
to him. He lockedstho door, and laughed with pleasure. 
At last he w^as finding himself ! How long he had been 
gone astray ! He was eager to plunge into thought like 
a batlKr into water. It was like a great lake afar off 
meltii»g into the mists of blue and gold. After a night of 
fever and oppressive heat he stood by the edge of it. with 
his legs bathed in the fre.shness of the water, his body 
kissed by the wind of a summer morning. Ho plunged 
in and swam : he knew not 'vh it her he was going, and did 
not : it w^as joy to swim whither^soev(^r he listed. He 
was silent, then ho laughed, and ystoned for the thousand 
thousand sounds of his^oul : it swarmed with life. He 
could distinguish nothing : his head was swimming : he fvdt 
only, a bcjwildtTing happine.ss. He was glad to fe<d in 
himself sucli unknown forces : and, indohmtly })Ostf#oniug 
putting his powers to the test, he st*nk bacjk into the 
intoxication of j>ride in the inward flowering, whicii, 
h<dfl back for months, now burst forth like a sudden 
spring. 

Hi.-N mother called him to brcakfcast. He wont down : 
he was giddy and light-headed as though he had spent a 
day in tlif; open air : but there ivas such a radiance of joy 
in him that Louisa asked what was the matter. Ho made 
no reply : he sciz<‘d her by the waist and forced her to 
daiic<! with him round the table on which the tureen was 
stfiaming. Out of breath Louisa ciftied that he was mad : 
then she clasped her hands. 

•^I)ear God !” she said anxiously. “ Sure, he is in love 
again !” 

GhrLtopher roared with laughter. Ho hurled his 
napkin into the air. • 

“ In Jove. ^ he erk'd. “ Oh 1 Lord ! . . . lAit.no! 
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J’ve had enough ! You can be easy on that score. That 
is done, done, for over ! . . . Ouf !’• 

He drank a glassful of water. 

Louisa looked at him, reassured, wagged her head, and 
smiled. 

“ That’s a drunkard’s pledge,” she said. “ It won’t 
last until to-night.” * . 

“ Then the day is clear gain,’J ho replied good- 
humoiiredly. / 

“ Oh, yes !” she said. “ But wnat has made you so 
haj)py ?” 

“ 1 am happy. That is all.” 

Sitting opposite her with his elbows on the table he 
tried to tell her all that he pohig to do. She listened 
. with, kindly scepticdsm, and gently pointed out that his 
soup was going cold. He know that she did not hear what 
he w'as saying ; but he did not care : he was talking for his 
own satisfaction. • 

They looked at eacl» other ^ymiling : he talking : she 
hardly listening. Although she was proud of her son she 
attached no great importance to his artistic projects ; she 
was thinking : ” He is happy : that matters most.”— 
While he was growing more; and more excited with his 
discourse ho watched his mother’s dear face, with her 
black shawl tightly tied round her head, her white hair, 
her young ‘eyes that devoured him lovingly, her sweet and 
tranquil kindliness. He knew exactly what she was 
thinking. Ho saul to her jokingly : . 

It is all one to you. eh ? You don’t care about what 
I’m telling you ?” 

She protested weakly. 

“ Oh, no ! Oh, no !’’ 

He kissed her. ^ 

“ Oh, yes ! Oh»,yea ! You need not defend yourself. 
You are right. Only love mo. There is no need to under- 
stand me — cither h>r you or for anybody else. I do not 
need anybody or anything now : I have everything in 
myself. ...” 

“ Olj !” saicTLoiysa. “Another maggot in his brain! 
. , . But if he must have one I prefer this to’ the other.” 

* 

* * 
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What sweet happiness to float on the surface of the lake, 
of his thouglrts ! . . . i-Lying in the bottom of a boat with 
his body bathe4 iu snn, his face kissed by the light fresh 
wind that skims over the face of the waters, he goes to 
leep : he is swung by threads from the skj'. Under his 
body lying at full length, under the rocking boat he feels 
the deep, swelling Vater : his hand dips into it. He rises : 
and with his chin ot the edge of the boat he watches the 
water flowing by as k® did when he was a child. He sees 
the reflection of strange creatures darting by like lightning. 

. . . More, and yet more. . . . They are never the same. 
He laugh? at the fantastic spectacle that is unfolded 
within him : he laughs at his own thoughts : he has no 
need to catch and hold Hicm. Select ? Why select 
•iraong so many thousands of dreams ? There is plenty of 
time ! . . . Later on ! . . . jrfe has only to throw out a 
line at will to draw in the mSinsters that he sees gloaming 
in the water. He lets them pass. . * . Later on ! . . . 

The boat floats on at whim of the warm wind and 
the insentient stream. All Ls soft, sun, and silence. 

* 

* * 

At last languidly he throws out his lino. Leaning out 
over the lapping water he follows it wjth his C3’es until it . 
disappears. After a few moments of torpor he draws it 
in slowly ; as he draws it in it becomes heavier ; just as he 
Is about to fish it out of the water he stops to take breath. 
He know's that he has his prey : he does not know what 
it is : he prolongs the pleasure of expectancy. 

At last he makes up his mind : fish with gleaming, 
many-coloured scales appear from the Avater : they writha 
like a nest of snakes. He looks at them curiously, he 
stirs them with his finger ; but hardh' has he drawn them 
from the w’ater than their colouri^ fade and they slip 
between his fingers. He throws them 'back into the water 
andHbegins to fish for others. He is more eager to see one 
after another all the dreams stirring ii. him than to c^tch 
at any one of them : they all seem more beautiful to him 
when they are freely swimming in the transparent 
lake. .... • 

He caught all kinds ^f them, each more extrayagant 
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•than the last. Ideas bad been heaped np in him for 
months and ho had not drawn upoil them, KO*tbat he was 
bursting with riches. But il was all higgledy-piggledy : 
his mind was a Babel, an old Jew’s curiosity shop in 
which there were piled up in the one room rare treasures, 
precious stuffs, scrap-iron, and rags. »He could not dis- 
tinguish their values : eveiyd;bipg amused him. Thtere 
were thrilling chords, colours whAh rang like bells, 
harmonies which buzzed like bees, ^melodies smiling like 
lovers’ lips. There w’cre visioris of the country, faces, 
passions, souls, characters, literary ideas, metaphysical 
ideas. There were great projects, vast and impossible, 
tetralogies, decal ogies, pretending to depict everything 
in music, covering whole worlds. And, most often there 
were obscure, flashing sensations, called forth by a trifle, 
the sound of a voice, a mam or a woman passing in the 
street, the pattering of rain. An inward rhythm. — Many 
of these projects advanced no further than their title ; 
most of them were nevef more Aan a note or two : it was 
enough. Like all very young people, he thought he had 
created what he dreamed of creating. 

♦ 

* * , 

But he was too leeenly alive to be satisfied for long with 
such fantasies r He wearied of an illusory possession : he 
wished to seize h is dreams . — How to begin ? They seemed 
to him all equally important. He turned and turned 
them : he rejected them, he took them up again. . . . 
No, he never took them up again : they were no longer 
the same, they wore never to be caught twice ; they were 
ftlways changing : they changed in his hands, under his 
eyes, while he was watching them. He must make haste : 
he could not : he was appalled by the slowness with which 
he worked. He woulfi have liked to do everything in one 
day, and he founcf*' it horribly diflicult to complete the 
smallest thing. His dreams were passing and he was 

S assing himself : while he was doing one thing it worried 
im not to be doing another. It was as though, it was 
enough to haVb chosen one of his fine subjects for it to 
lose air interest for him. And so all his riche8*availed him 
nothing. His thoughts had lifei only on condition that 
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he did not tamper with them : everything that ho (suc- 
ceeded in doing was 'still-born. It was the torment of 
Tantalus : withii reach -were fruits that became stones as 
soon as he plucked them ; near his lips was a clear stream 
which sank away whenever he stooped to drink. 

To slake his thiijst he tried to sip at the springs that he 
had conquered, his old compositions. . . . Loathsome in 
taste ! At the firs^ gulp he spat it out again, cursing. 
What ! That tepid yvator, that insipid music, w'as that 
his music ? — He read through all his compositions ; he 
was horrified : he understood not a note of them, lie could 
not even understand how he had come to write them. 
He blii^hed. Once after reading through a page more 
foolish than the rest he turned round to make sure that 
there w'as nobody in the room, and tlien he went and hid 
his face in his pillow like ^ child ashamed. Sometimes 
they seemed to him so preposterously silly that they were 
quite funny, and he forgot that they were his own. . . . 

“ What an idiot !” he ♦ ould cr^. rocking with laughter. 

But nothuig touched him more than those comjiositions 
in which he had set out to express his own jiassionate 
feelings : the sorrows and joys of love. Then he would 
bound in his chair as though a fly lud stung him : he 
would thumj) on the table, beat his head, an'd roar angrily : 
he would coarsoly apostrophize himself : he jvould vow 
himself to be a swine, trebly a scoundrel, a clod, and a 
clowm — a whole litany of denunciation. In the. end he 
would go and stand before his mirror, red with shouting, 
and then ho would take hold of his chin and say ; 

“ Look, look, you scurvy knave, look at the ass-face 
that is yours ! I’ll teach you to lie, you blackguard 1 
Water, sir, water.” 

He would f)lungo his face into his ttisin. and hold it under 
water until he was like to choke. WTien ho drew hirn.self 
up'fecarlet, with hi.', eyes starting fron^ his head, snorting 
like a seal, he would rush to his table, without bothering 
to sponge away the water trickling down him ; he woi^ld 
seize the unhappy compositions, angrily* tear them hi 
pieces, grow' i rig. • 

“ There, you beast 1 * r There, there, there ! . . 
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Then he would recover. 

What cxanperated him most in? his compesitions was 
their untruth. Not a spark <5f feeling in tiiem. A phrase- 
ology got by heart, a schoolboy’s rhetoric : he spoke of 
love like a blind man of coloiir : he spoke of it from hearsay, 
only repeating the current platitudes^ And it was not 
only love ; it was the same with all the passions, which had 
been used for themes and declamaiictlis. — And yet he had 
always tried to be sincere. — But it^s not enough to wish 
to bo sincere : it is necessary to have the power to bo so : 
and how can a man be so when as yet he knows nothing of 
life ? W'hat had revealed the falseness of his Avork. what 
had suddenly digged a pit betwc(ui himself and his past 
was the experience of life w^liich he had had during the 
last six months. He had left fantasy : there was now in 
him a real standard to w'hioh he could bring all his 
thoughts for judgm<int as iO*lheir truth or untruth. 

I'he disgust which'iiis old work, wTitten without passion, 
roused in liim, made hita dccid®» with his usual exaggera- 
tion that ho would wTito no more until ho was forced to 
writo by some passionate need : and leaving the })ursuit 
of his ideas at that, he snore that ho Avould i’eiK)unce 
music for evi'r, unless creation were imposed upon him in 
a thunderclap. ^ 

He made this resolve because he knew quite well that 
the storm w'as coming. 

Thunder falls when it will, and where? it will. But 
there are peaks which attract it. Certain ])laccs — certain 
souls— -breed storms : they create them, or draw them 
from all points of the horizon : and certain ages of life, 
like certain months of the year, are so saturated with 
electricity, that thunderstorms are produced in them, — 
if not at will — at ary rate when they are exjK'cted. 

The whole being of a man is tfiut for it. Often the 
storm lies brooding, for days and days. The pale sky is 
hung with burning, fleecy clouds. No wniid stira. The 
still air formenjb, and seems to boil. The earth lies in a 
stupor/ no sound, comes from it. The brain hums 
feveri,shly : all nature awaits the explosion of the gathering 
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forces, the thud of the hammer which is slowly rising ta 
fall back suddenly Cta the anvil of the clouds. Dark, 
warm shadows pass : a fiery wind rushes through the body, 
the nerves quiver like loaves. . . . Then silence falls again. 
The sky goes on gathering thunder. 

In such expectp,ncy there is voluptuous anguish. In 
spite of the discomfort that weighs so heavily upon you, 
you feel in your vt-.ins the fire which is consuming the 
universe. The soul ^surfeited boils in the furnace, like 
wine in a vat. Thousands of germs of life and death arc 
in labour in it. What will issue from it ? The soul 
knows not. Like a woman with child, it is silent : it 
gazes in upon itself : it listens anxiously for the stirring 
in its womb, and thinks : “ What will bo born of me ?” . . . 

Sometimes such waiting is in vain. The storm passes 
without breaking ; but you wake heavy, cheated, ener- 
vated, disheartened. But'dt is only postponed ; the 
storm will break : if not to-day, then to-morrow : the 
longer it Is delayed, the n»ore violent will it be. . . . 

Now it comes ! . . . The clouds have come up from 
all corners of the soul. Thick masses, blue and black, 
rent ' by the frantic darting of the lightning ; they ad- 
vance heavily, drunkenly, darkening the souTs horizon, 
blotting out light. An hour of madness I . . . The ex- 
asperated Elements, let loose from the cage in which they 
are held bound by the Laws which hold tne balance 
between the mind and the existence of things, reign, 
formless and colossal, in the night of consciousness. The 
soul is in agony. There is no longer the will to live. 
There is only longing for the end, for the deliverance of 
death. . . . 

And suddenly there is lightning I 

Christopher shouted for joy. 

* 

* ♦ 

' Joy, furious joy, the sun that lights up all that is and 
will bo, the godlike joy of creation ! There is no joy but 
in creation. There are no living beings but those who 
created All the rest are shadows, hovering over the earth, 
strangers to life. All the joys of life are the .joys of 
creation : love, genius, action, — quickened by . &mes 
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kBuing from one and the same fire. Even those who 
cannot find a place by the groat firfeside : the* ambitious, 
the egoists, the sterile sensualists, — try tcHgain warmth in 
the pale refledtions of its light. 

To create in the region of the body, or in the region of 
the mind, is to issue from the prison of 4the body : it is to 
ride upon the storm of life : it is to be lie who la-. To 
create is to triumph over death. * 

Wretched is the sterile creature? that man or that 
woman who remains alone and lost ujiGn the earth, 
Bcaiming their withered bodies, and the sight of them- 
selves from which no flame of life will ever leap ! Wretched 
is the soul that does not feel its own fruitfulness, and know 
itself to be big with life and love, as a tree with blossom 
in the spring ! The world may heap honours and benefits 
upon such a soul : it does but «;rown a corpse. 

si;' 

• • * 

When Christopher wa^struck by the flash of lightning, 
an electric fluid coursed thnmj^ his body : he trembled 
under the shock. It was as though on the high seas, in the 
dark night, he had suddenly sightt-d land. Or it was as 
though in a crowd ho had gazed into two ej’es saluting 
him. Often it would happen to him after hours of prostra- 
tion when his mind w’as leaping desperately through the 
void. But mere often still it came in moments when he 
was thinking of something else, talking to his mother, or 
walking through the streets. If he were iii the street a 
certain human respect kept hun from too loudly demon- 
strating his joy. But if he were at home nothing could 
koep him back. Ho would stamp. He would sound a 
blare of triumph ; his mother knew that well, and she had 
come to know what it meant. She used to tell Christopher 
that he was like a hon,t«iat has laid an egg. 

He was permeated with his musical imagination. Some- 
times it took sliape. in an isolated phrase complete in 
itself > more often it would appear as a nebula enveloping 
a whole work : the structure of the work, its general.lines, 
could be perceived through a veil, torn asunder here and 
there by* dazzling phrases which stood out from the dark- 
ness witli the clarity of sculptui;o.| It was only a flash : 

VUL. u. 
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sometimes others would come in quick succession : each 
lit up other corners of the night. But usually, the capri- 
cious force having once shown itself unexpectedly, would 
disappear again for several days into ite mysterious 
retreat, leaving behind it a luminous ray. 

This delight in ilisphation was so vivid that Christopher 
was disgusted by c\:‘!rything else. 'I’lie exjterienced artist 
knows that inspiration is rare and that intelligence is left 
to complete the work' 'of jntuition : he puts his ideas umler 
the press and squeezes out of them the last drop of the 
divine juices that are in them — {and if need be sometimes 
he does not shrink from diluting tlunn with elear water). — 
Christopher was too young and too sure of him.self not to 
dc-spiso such eontcmptiblc ]>rnetices. He dreamed im- 
possibly of producing nolhii*g that was not absolutely 
spontaneous. If he had not been deliberately blind he 
would certainly have .seen tlu; absurdity of his aims. No 
doubt he was at that tini^ in a p^iod of inward abundance 
in which there was no gap, no chink, through which bore- 
dom or emptinos.s could creep. Everything servisd as an 
excuse to his inoxhaustiblo fecundity : everything that his 
eyes saw or his ear.s heard, everything with which ho came 
in contact in his ilaily life : every look, every word, brought 
forth a crop of dreams. In the boundless heaven of his 
thoughts he saw cireling millions of milky .stars, rivers of 
living light. — And .yet, even then, there were moinenis 
when everything wa.s suddenly blotted out. And altlujugh 
the night could not endure, although ho had hardly time 
to suffer from these long sikuices of his .soul, he did not 
escape a secret t<irror of that unknown ]>owor which came 
upon him, left him, came again, and dlsaj)peartHl. . . . 
How long, this lime ? Would it ever come again ?— His 
pride n^jected that thought and saiil : “ Tliis force is 
.myself. When it ceases to be, I shall cease to bo : I shall 
kill myself.” — He never ceased to tremble: but it was 
only another delight. 

But, if, for the moment, there was no danger of the 
spring running dry, Christopher was able already to 
perceive that it was never enough lo fertilize a complete 
work. Ideas almost always appeared rawly u ho had 
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■painfully to dig them out of the ;rc. And always they 
appeared without any sort of seqience and* by fits and 
starts : to unite them he had tb bring to' bear on them an 
element of reflection and deliberation and cold will, which 
fashioned them into new form. Christopher was too 
much of an artist not to do so : but he vfoiild not accept^it ; 
he forced himself to believe that bp did no more than 
transcribe what was within himself, while he was always 
compelled more or less to tran.s/orfn it so as to make it 
intelligible. — More than tiiat : sometimes he would abso- 
lutely forgo a meaning for it. However violently the 
musical idea might come upon him it would often have 
been impossible for him to say what it meant. It would 
come surging up from the dcipihs of life, from far beyond 
the limits of consciousness’ : and in that absolutely pure 
Force, which eludwl common rhythms, consciousness could 
never recognize in it jiny of th(? motives which stirred in it, 
none of the human feolgjgs whi^ it defines and classifies : 
joys, sorrows, they w'cre alrm^ed in one single i)assion 
which was unintelligible, because it was above the iatelii- 
gence. And yet, whether it underhtf)od or no. the in- 
telligence needed to give a name to this force, to bind it 
down to one or other of the structures of logic, which man 
is for ever building indcfatigably in the hive of his 
brain. 

So Chiistopher convinced him.self — ho wished to do so — 
that the obscure power that moved him Jiad an exact 
meaning, and that its meaning was in accoidaneo wdth his 
will. His free institict, risen from the uneonscioiis 
depths, was willy-nilly forced to plod on under the 3'oko 
of reason with perfectly clear idca.s which had n<dhing at 
all in common with it;, And work so produced was no 
more than a lying juxtaposition of one of tlio.se great 
subjects that Christopher’s mind had marked out fqp 
itself, and those wild forces which had an altogether 
different meaning unknown to himself. 

* 

• * • 

' He gpopod down, borne on l?y the con- 

tradictory forces warring in him, and hurling into his 
inooherbnt works a fiery and strong quality of life which 
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Jio could not ox^iress, though ho wan jo^^ously and proudly 
conscious of it. 

Tho consciousness of his hew vigour made hiin able for 
the first time to envisage squarely everything about him, 
ever3dhing that he^had been taught to honour, ever^dhing 
that he had respecVed without question : and he judged 
it all with insolent f^'cedom. The veil was rent ; he saw 
the German lie. 

Every race, every art has its hypocrisy. The world is 
fed with a little truth and manj- lies. Tlie human mind 
is feeble : pure truth agrees with it but ill : its religion, its 
morality", its states, its poets, its artists, must all be pre- 
sented to it sw'athed in lies. These lies are adapted to the 
mind of each race : they vary from one to tho other : it 
is they that make it so diffi(‘ult for nations to understand 
each other, and so eas\' for v^hein to despise each other. 
Truth is the same for all of us : but eveiy nation has its 
own lie, which it calls its A'lcid*sm. : eveiy creature therein 
breathes it from birth to cleat fi : it has become a comiition 
of life : there are onh” a few men of genius w ho can break 
free from it tlirough heroic moments of (Tisis, w'hen they 
are alone in the free world of their thoughts. 

It was a trivial thing which eucM(uil.v revealed to* 
Christopher the lie of German art. It was not because it 
had not always boon visible that ho had not seen it : he 
w^as too near it to see it. Now the mountain appeared to 
his gaze because ho had moved aw’^ay from it. 

4i ♦ 

He W’as at a concert of tho Sladti'^cJ^e Tunkallc. The 
concert w’-as given in a largo hall oecujiied by ten dr 
twdvo row'.s of little tables — about two or three hundred 
of them. At tho end of the room w\as a stage whore the 
orchestra was sitting. All round Cliiistophc^r were officers 
dressed up in their long, dark coats, — with broad, shaven 
faces, rod, serious, and commonplace : women talking and 
laughing noisily, ostentatiously at their ease : jolly little 
girls smiling and showing all their teeth ^ and largo men 
hidden behind their boards and spectacles, looking like, 
kindly spiders with round eyes. They got up witli every 
Iresh glass to drink a toast : they did this almost re- 
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liginusly : their faces, their voices changed : it was as 
tliough they wore saying Mass : Micy offered each other 
the libations, they drank of the chalice«with a mixture of 
solemnity and butfoonerj'. The music was drowned under 
the converfiation and the clinking of glasses. And yet 
everybody was trying to talk and eataquietly. The Herr 
Konzcrtmr.i-sfcr, a tall, bent old man, with a white bftard 
hanging like a tail from his chin, and a long aquiline nose, 
with spectacles, looked like a philrlogist. — ^All these typos 
were familiar to Christopher. ‘But on that day he had 
an inclination — ho did not laiow why — to see them as 
caricatures. There are days like that when, for no 
apparent reason, the grotesque in people and things which 
in ordinary life passes unnoticed, suddenly leaps into view. 

The programme of the music included the EgmorU 
overture, a valse of Waldteufel, Tann'hdmer''a Pilgrimage 
io Rome, the overture to the Merry Wives of Nicolai, the 
religious march of .dViafte.^d a fantasia on the North Star. 
The orchestra played fholpc^rovcn overture correctly, 
and the valse deliciously. During the Pilgrimage of 
Tannh'ivscr, the uncorking of bottles was heard. A big 
man sitting at the table next to Christopher beat time to 
the M erry TV dv.'? while imitating Falstr.ff. A stout old ladj’’, 
in a mile blue ‘dross with a white boll, golden pince-nez on 
her flat nose, red arms, and an enormous waist, sang in a 
loud voice Lieder of Schumann and Brahms. She raised 
her eyebrows, made eyes at the wings, smiled wdth a smile 
that seemed to curdle on her moon-face, made exaggerated 
gestures wdiich must certainly have called to mind the 
mfe-coneeri but for the majestic honesty which shone in 
her : this mother of a family played the part of the giddy 
girl, youth, passion : and Schumann’s poetry had a faint 
smack of the nursery. The audience was in ecstasies. — 
But they grow solemn and attentive when there appeared 
the Choral Society of the Gormans of the South [Sitd- 
deutschen Manner Liedertafel), who alternately cooed and 
roared part songs full of feeling. There were forty, and 
they sang four* parts : it seemed as though they had set 
themscilves to free Iheir execution' of every trace of style 
that could properly be called choral : a hotch-potch of 
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little melodious efects, little timid puling shades of sound, • 
dying piani-sslmos, vlfJi sudden swelling, roaring cres- 
cendos, like someone beating the big drum: no breadth 
or balance, a mawkish style : it was like Bottom : 

“ Let me play the lion. I will roar you as gently as any 
Sucking dove. I will roar you as it were a nightingale.” 

CSiristophor listened from the bcgimiing with growing 
amazement. There 'was nothing new in it all to him. 
He knew these concsrts. the orchestra, the audience. 
But suddenly it all seemed to him false. All of it : oven to 
what ho most loved, the Egmont overture, in w'hich the 
pompous di.'^order and correct agitation hurt him in that 
hour like a want of frankne.ss. No doubt it was not 
Beethoven or Schumann that he heard, but their absurd 
interpreters, tluur eud-chtnving audience whose crass 
stupidity was spread about their works like a heavy 
mist. — No matter, there wa.s 'lU the works, even the most 
beautiful of them, a disturbingj^quality which Christopher 
had never before felt. — ^^!’hiV \^as it ? He dared not 
analyze it. deeming it a sacrilege to question his beloved 
masters. But in vain did ho shut his eyes to it : ho had 
seen it. And, in spite of himself, ho went on seeing it : 
like the Vergognosa at Pisa he looked between his fingers. 

Ho saw German art stripped. All of th6m — the groat 
and the idiots — laid bare their souls with a (complacent 
tenderness. Emotion ov(Tflowed, moral nobility trickled 
down, their hearts melted in distracted ctTusions : the 
sluice-gates w()re opened to the fearful Gorman tender- 
heartedness : it weakened the energy of the stronger, it 
drowned the weaker under its g^^yish waters : it was a 
flood : in the depths of it slept German thought. And 
what thoughts wore those of a Mendelssohn, a Brahms, a 
Schumann, and. following them, the^wholo legion of little 
writers of affected and tearful lAedcr ! Built on sand. 
Nbvor rock. Wet and shapeless clay. — It was all so 
foolish, so childish often, that Christopher could. not 
believe that it never occurred to the audience. He looked 
about him : but he saw only gaping faces, convinced in 
advance of the beauties they were hcartng and the pleasure 
that they ought to find in it. How could they admit their 
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•own right to judge for themselves ? They were filled with 
respect for these hallowed nfimes* What d'd they not 
respect ? They were respectful before tteir programmes, 
before their glasses, beff)re themselves. It Avas clear that 
mentally they dubbed “ Your Excellence” everything that 
remotely or nearly concerned them. • 

Christopher passed in review the audience and the 
music alternately ; the music reflected the audieT;ce, the 
audience reflected the music. Christopher felt laughter 
overcoming him and he made faces. How^ever, he con- 
trolled himself. But when the Germans of the South 
came and solemnly sang the Confession of a blushing girl 
in love, Christ<){)hor could not contain himself. He 
shouted with laughter. Irdignant cries of “Ssh!” were 
raised. His neighbours looked at him, scared : their 
honest, scandalized faces filled him with joy : he laughed 
louder than ever, he laiighcu, he laughed until he cried. 
Suddeiily the andichoo gr^v aegry. They cried; “Put 
him out !” He got up, shrugging his shoulders, 

shaking with suppress-ed laughtxr. His d^iiarturo caused 
a scandal. It was the beginnu g of hostilities between 
Christoplior and his birthplace. 

* 

« * * 

After that experience Christopher shut himself up and 
set himself to road once more the works of the “ hallowed ” 
mnsioians. He w'as appalled to find that certain of the 
masters whom he lo-y-ed most had lied. IIo tried hard to 
doubt it at first, to believe that ho was ml''taken. — But 
po, there was no way out of it. He was staggered by the 
conglomeration of mediocrity and untruth which con- 
stitutes the artistic treasure of a groat people. How 
many pages could bear examination ! 

From, that t ime he could begin to read other works, 
other masters, who were dear to him, only with a fluttering 
heart. . . . Alas ! There was some spell cast upon him : 
always there was the same discomfiture. \Viih some of 
them his heart, w^as rent : it was as though he had lost a 
dear friend, as if he had suddenly seen that a friend in 
whom he had reposed entire confidence had been deceiving 
him for years. He wept for r'. did not sleep at 
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night : he could not escape his torment. He blamed 
himself : perhaps ho Uid loi^t his judgment ? Perhaps ho 
had become alingethor an idiot ? — No, no. More than 
over he saw the radiant beauty of the day and with more 
fresliness and love than ever ho felt the generous abundance 
of life : hLs heart was not deceiving him. . . . 

But for a long time ho dared not approach those who 
were the best for liiift. the purest, the TIoly of Holie.s. He 
trembk'd at the thought of bringing hi.s faith in them to 
the test. But how rcsisJt the pitiless instinct of a brave 
and truthful soul, which will go on to the end, and see 
things as they arc, wliaiever suffering may be got in 
doing so ? — So he opened the sacred works, he called upon 
the last reserve, the imperial guard. ... At the first glance 
he saw that they were no more immaculate than the others. 
He had not the courage to go on. Every now and then 
he stopped and closed the liaok : like the son of Noah, 
he threw his cloak about his^father\4 nakedness. . . . 

I’hen ho was prostrat4*'*‘n^^ie*midst of all these ruins. 
He would ratlicT have lo.st an arm, than have tampered 
with his blessed illiisions. In his heart he mourned. But 
there was so much sap in him, so much rcscTve of life, that 
his confldonc e in art was not sli.iktm. JVith a young man’s 
naive j)resum}jtion he began life again a.s ‘though no one 
had ever lived it before him. Intoxicated by his new 
strength, he fell — not without rcjason, perhaps — that with 
a very few except ion.s there is almost no relation between 
living passioii and the expression which art has striven 
to give to it. But he was mistalcen in thinking himself 
more happy or more true when he oxf)ressed it. As 
was filled with passion it was easy for him to discover it 
at the back of wli.'it he had written ; ])ut no one else would 
have recognized it through the im}5,crfcct vocabulary with 
which he designated its variations!^ Many artists whom 
he condemned were in ilie same cai o. Th<3y had had, and 
had translated profound emotions : but the secret of their 
language had died with them. 

Christo] >her was no psychologist : he was not bothcied 
with all th/ise argumenta : what wfm dead for him had 
alwavs been so. He revised his judgment of tlxe past 
t ’ . * . 
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•with all the confident a? d fierce injustice of ynnlh. He 
stripped the noblest souls, and had i»o pi-'y for JJieir foibles. 
There wore the cosily melaficholy, thejgenteel fantasy, 
the well-bred emptiness of Mendclssomi. There were 
the tinsel and flashness of Weber, his dryness of heart, 
his cerebral emotion. There was LissA, the n< ble priest, 
the circus rider, nco classicial and mountebank, a m xtnre 
in equal doses of real a?'.d false nobilif^’, of serene idealism 
and disgusting virtuosit 5 '. Schubert swallowed up by 
his sentimentality, drowned at the bottom of leagues of 
stale, transparent water. The men of the heroic ages, 
the demi-gods, the PiY»phets, the Fathers of the Church, 
were not spared. Even the great Sofia d’an, the man 
(>f ages, who bore in himself the past and the future, 
— Bach, — was not free of untruth, of fashionable folly, 
of school-chattering. The man who had seen God, the 
man who lived in God, scentcd sometimes to Christopher 
to have had an insipid an^u^red religion, a Jesuitical 
style, rococo. In his ca11t4|^®crc were languorous and 
devout airs — (dialogues of the Soul coquett ing ^^ith Jesus) 
— which sickened Christopher: then he seemed to sec 
chubby cherubim with flying draperies, showing off their 
.legs in graceful po.'^urcs. And also he hiul a feeling that 
the genial ('anfor always wrote in a closed room : his work 
smacked of stuffiness : there was not in his music that 
brave outdoor air that was breathed in others, not such 
great musicians, pcrha)»s, but greater men-^more human 
— than ho. Like Beethoven or Handel. \Vhat hurt him 
in all of them, especially in the clas.sies, was their lack of 
freedom : almost all their works were “ constructed.” 
Sometimes an emotion was filled out with all the common- 
place of musical rhetoric, sometimes with a simple 
rhythm, an ornamental dnsign, repeated, turned upside 
down, combined in every conceivable way in a mechanical 
fashion. Those symmetrical and twaddling construe'- 
tions — classical and nco-classical sonatas and symphonic 
— exasperated Christopher, who, at that time, was not 
very sensible of the beauty of order, and vast and well- 
' conceived plans. That swmod to him to. be rather 
masons* work than musicians’. 
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Blit he was no less severe with the Romantics. It was 
a strange thing, andthe was more surprised by it than 
an^’^body, — but f no music iaiis irritated him more than 
those who had pretended to bo — and had actually been — 
the most free, the most spontaneous, the least constructive, 
— those who. lih# Schumann, had poured drop by drop, 
minute by minute, into their innumerable little works, 
their whole life. He was the more indignantly in revolt 
against them as lie recognized in them his adolescent soul 
and all the follies that ho had vowed to pluck out of it. 
In trill h, tlie candid Schumann could not bo taxed with 
falsity : he hardly over said canylliing that he had not felt. 
But that was just it ; his example made riiristophor under- 
stand that the worst falsity in Cermnn art came into it 
not when the aidists tried to express something which 
they had not felt, hut rather tl'.ey tried to express 

the fc'clings which they did^ in fact feel — ^irUnrjs which 
were, false. Music Is an .inmla cable mirror of the soul. 
The more a (hTinan mu|*‘'‘«i4^d5f*nai‘\^e and in good faith, 
the more he disyiJnys the weakiu'sses of the German soul, 
its uncertain depths, its soft tenderness, its wMnt of frank- 
ness, its rather sly idealism, its incapacity for seeing itself, 
for daring to come face to face wntb itself. That false 
hioalism is the .sccri*t sore oven of the greatest — of Wagner. 
As ho read his w'orks Christo])hor ground, his teeth. 
Lohm/jrin scomeil to him a blatant lie. He loathed the 
huckstering chivalry, the hypocritical mummery, the hero 
without fear and wdtliout a heart, the incarnation of cold 
and selfish virtue admiring itself and most patently self- 
satisfied. Ho knew it too well, he had soon it in reality, 
the type of German Pharlsets fopyiish, impeccable, and 
hard, bowung down before its own image, the divinity to 
wdiich it has no scruple about s^rificing others. The 
Flyiv/f Dutchman overwhelmed him with its- ma.s8ive 
ftentimontality and its gloomy boredom. The loves of 
the barbarous decadents of the " Tetralogy were .of a 
sickening staleness. Siogmund carrying off his sister 
sang a tenor drawdng-room song. Siegfried and BriL^n- 
hilde, like, respectable German married people,, in the 
OoUerdtimmeruThg laid bare before each other, especially 
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for the benefit of the audience, their pompous and voluble 
conjugal passion. Every sort of lie had arranged to meet 
in that work : false idoalisifi, ’false ChMstianity, false 
Gothicism, false legend, false gods, false Immans. Never 
did more mon.strous convention appear than in that' 
theatre which was to upset all the convontions. Neither 
eyes nor mind, nor heart could be deoeived by it for •a 
moment : if they w'(irc, then they murft wish to be so. — 
They did wish to be so. Germany was delighted with 
that doting, childish art, an art of orutes let loo.se, and 
mystic, namby-j)amby little girls. 

And Ohristoplicr could do nothing ; ns soon as he heard 
the music he was caught uj) like the others, more than the 
others, by the flood, and the* diabolical will of the man 
who had let it loose, lie laughed, and he trembled, and 
his cheeks burned, and he felt galloping armies rushing 
through him ! And ho thoiig’it that those who bore such 
storms within thcmselVes m ight have all allowances made 
for them. Wliat erics tff A|||p uttered when in the 
hallow'cd works w’hicb l\e couWnM read without trembling 
ho felt once more his old emotion, ardent still, with nothing 
to tarnish the purity of what lie loved ! These were' the 
glorious relics that, ho savetl from the wTeek. What 
happiness they •gave hijii ! It seemed to him that he 
had saved a part of himself. And was it not himself ? 
These great ’Germans, against w’hom ho revolted, were 
they not his blood, his flt'sh, his most precious life ? He 
’was only severe with them because lit* was' severe with 
himself. Who loved them better than ho ? Who felt 
mq;fre than he the goodness of Schubert, the innocence of 
Haydn, the tondcrucss of Mozart, the great heroic heart 
of Beethoven ? Who more often than he took refuge in 
the murmuring of the foVests of W^eber, and the cool shade 
of the cathedrals of John Sebastian, raising against the 
grey sky of the North, above the plains of Germany, their* 
pile of stone, and t,luaf gigantic towers with their sun- 
tipped spires ? — But ho suffered from their lies, and he 
could not forgot fhem. He attributed them to the race, 
their greatness to tht'.msolvos. Ho was wTong. Great- 
ness. and weaknesses belone equally to the race whose 
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great, shifting thought flows like the greatest river ol 
music and poetry rt which Eiiropo comes to drink. — 
And in what (Viher people Vould he have found the simple 
purity which &ow made it possible for him- to condemn it 
BO harshly ? 

He had no nation of that. With the ingratitude of a 
spoiled child he turned against his mother the weapons 
which ho had received from her. Later, later, ho was to 
feel all that he owed to her, and how dear she was to 
him. . . . 

But he was in a phase of blind reaction against all the 
idols of his childhood. He was angry with himself and 
with them because he had bt-licvcd in tlicm absolutely 
and passionately — and it was well that it was so. There 
is an age in life when we must dare to bo unjust, when wo 
must make a clean sweep of all admiration and respect 
got at second-hand, and h deny evervtlnng — truth and 
untruth — everj’thing which we have not of ourselves 
kno^Ti for truth. Thr^ -i Itft-.ation. and through every- 
thing that he secs and nc..;.-; about him. a child absorbs 
BO mam’ lies and blind follies mixed with the CRsenli.al 
verities of life, that ihe first duly of the adolescent wdio 
wi-ihc8 to grow into a healthy man is t,o sacrifice everything. 

' Ik 

* 

Christopher was passing through that crii-is of healthy 
disgust. His instinct was impelling him to eliminate from 
his life all the undigested eloinenfs wliich encumbered it. . 

First of all to go was that sickening sweet tenderness 
which sucked away the soul of th rmanylike a damp and 
mouldy river-bed. Light ! Light ! A rough, dry -wind 
whieh should swce}> away the miasmas of the swamp, the 
misty staleness of the Lieder,, IJ>'dchp,n, Liedlein, m 
numerous as drops of rain in yjiic'h inexhaustibly the 
Germanie Gemiit is })oured forth ; tho countless things like 
Sehnsticht (Desire). Hnm-orh (IIcvr>e-sicknoss) Avfschujung 
(Soaring), Fra^e (A question). Wdrmn? (Why?) -an den 
Mond (To the Moon), an die Slerne (To the Stars), an die 
Nachtigall (To the Nightingale), an Hen Friihling (To 
Spring), an den Sonnenschein (To Sunshine) : like FrvMings- 
lied (Spring Sonch FriiMinaslnst tDeliehts of- Spring) 
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Fruhlingsgrusa (Hail to the Spring), FriiMingafahrt (A 
Spring Journey), Fruhlingsnacht »(A Spring Night), 
FriihUngsbotschaft (The Mcssa'^e* of Sprina) : like Stimme 
der Liebe (The Voice of Love), Sprachemer Lidbe (The 
Language of Lov(i), Trauer der Liebe (Love’s Sorrow),' 
Geiat der Liebe (’J'he Spirit of Love), FiiUe der Liebe (The 
Fulness of Love) : lilce Blumenlied (The Song of the 
Flowers), Blumenhrief (The Letter* of the Flowers), 
Blnmerujruss (Flowers’ Greeting) : ]ike Herzeleid (Heart 
Pangs), Mein Herz ist schwer (My Heart is Heavy), Mein 
Herz iai bciriiht (My Heart is Troubled), Mein Aug' ist triib 
(My Eye is Heavy) ; like the candid and silly dialogues 
with the Roselein {’I'he Little Rose), with the brook, with 
the turtle dove, wiih tlie lark ; like those idiotic questions : 

‘ If the briar could hive vo thorns ■" “ Has the suhiUow bu ilt 
her nest toith her old husband or is she newly 'plighted?" 
the wliole deluge of stale tcoiderness, stale emotion, stale 
melancholy, stale poetry. . ^ JJow many lovely things 
profaned, rare tilings, dShd^feBason or out ! For the 
w'orst of it was that it w'as aliT^Ss ; a habit of undressing 
their hearts in public, a fond and foolish propensity of the 
honest people of Connany for plunging loudly into confi- 
dences. With nothing to say they were always talking ! 
Would their chatter never cease ? — As w'cll bid frogs in a 
pond be silcpt. 

It was in the expression of love that Christopher was 
, most rawly conscious of untruth : for he w'as in a position 
to compare it with the reality. The oonvbntional love 
songs, lachrjunose and proper, contained nothing like the 
doeiros of man or the heart of w'oman. And yet the people 
who had written them must have loved at least once in 
.their lives ! Was it possible that they could have loved 
like that ? No, no, t^ey had lied, as they always did, 
they had- lied to themselves : tliey had tried to idealize 
themselves. . . . Idejvlism ! That meant that theyw 
were .afraid of looking at life squarely, were incapable 
of seeing things like a man, as they are. — Everywhere 
the same timidity, the same lack of manly frankness. 
Everywhere the aamb chilly enthusiasm, the pame pom- 
pous lying solemnity, in their patriotism, in their drinking, 
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in their religion. The Trinklicder (Drinking Songs) were 
prosopopoeia to wirio and the bowl ; “ Dit, herrlich Olas . . 
(“Thou, noble# glass . Faith — the one thing in 

the world whicn should be spontaneous, springing from 
the soul like an unexpected sudden stream — was a manu- 
factured article, % commodity of trade. Their patriotic 
songs were made for docile flocks of sheep baaing in 
unison. . . . Shotit, then ! — What ! Must 3 ou go on 
lying — ideal izirtg -even in drunkenness, slaughter 

and madness ! . , . 

Christopher ended by hating all idealism. He pre- 
ferred frank brutalitj’ to such lying. But at heart he 
was more of an idealist than the rest, and he had not — 
he could not have — Sbuy more real enemies than the brutal 
realists whom he thought he preferred. 

He was blinded by passion. He was frozen by the 
mist, the anaemic lying, “ tke sunless phantom Ideas.’* 
With his whole being roacthtHl upward.s to the sun. 
In his youthful contem^ i ‘tfto h\'p0cl*is3^ with which 
he was surrounded, or for wiiat he took to be hy'poeris^^ 
he did not see the high, practical wisdom of the race which 
little by little had built up for itself its grandiose idealism 
in order to suppress its savage instincts, or to turn them 
to account. Not arbitrary reasons, not moral and religious 
codes, not legislators and statesmen, priests «^nd philoso- 
phers, transform the souls of peoples and often impose 
upon them a new nature : but centuries of misfortune 
and experience, which forge the lil’o of the peoples who 
have the will to live. 

4c 

4t * 

And yet Christopher wont on composing ; and his 
compositions wore not exempt from the faults whicji he . 
found in others. In him creatk^ was an irresistible 
necessity which would not submit to the rules which his 
intelligence laid down for it. No creates from reason, 
but from necessity. — It is not enough to have recognized 
the untruth and affectation inherent in the majority of 
the feelings to avoid falling into them ; Ibng and painbil^ 
endeavour is necessary : nothing is* more difficult than' 
to be absolutely true in modern society with its crushing 
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heritage of indolent habits handed down through genera- 
tions. It is especially difficult foi> those peojilo, those 
nations who are possessed by aft indiscreet mania for letting 
their hearts speak — for making them spenK — unceasingly, 
when most generally they had much better have been silent.' 

Christopher’s heart was very German in that ; it had 
not yet learned the virtue of silence : and that virtue 
did not belong to his age. He had •inherited from his 
father a need for talking, and talking loudly. He knew 
it and struggled against it : but the conflict paralyzed 
part of his forces. — Anfl ho had another gift of heredity, 
no less burdensome, which had come to him from his 
grandfather : an extraordinary difficulty in expressing 
himself exactly. — He was the* son of a virtuoso. He was 
conscious of the dangerous attraction of virtuosity : a 
physical pleasure, the pleasure of skill, of agility, of satisfied 
muscular activity, the pleasuke of conquering, of dazzling, 
of enthralling in his own p^a^the many-headed audi- 
ence : an excussmie pleafli^HR young man almost an 
innocent pleasure, though^^P^he less destructive of 
art and soul : Christopher knew it ; it was in his blood : 
he dosy)Lsed it, but all the same he yielded to it. 

And so, torn between the instincts of his race and 
those of his genius, weighed down by the burden of a 
parasitical past, which covered him with a crust that he 
could not break through, he floundered along, and was 
much nearer than ho thought to all taht he shuimcd and 
banned. All his compositions were a mixture of truth 
and turgidntiss, of lucid strength and faltering stupidity. 
It* was only in rare moments that his personality could 

E ierce the casing of the dead personality which hampered 
is movements. 

He was alone. He^had no guide to help him out of 
the mire.> When he thought he was out of it he slipped 
back again. He went blindly on, wasting his time anil» 
strength in futile efforts. He was spared no trial : and 
in the disorder of his creative striving he never know 
whUt was of grojttest worth in what ho created. He tied 
himself, up in absurd projects, symphonic poems, which 
pretended to philosophy and were of monstrous dimen- 
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sions. He was too sincere to be able to hold to them for 
long together : and ho would discard them in disgust 
before he had i ketehed out a single movement. Or ho 
would sot out \d translate hito overtures 'the most in- 
accessible works of poetry. Then he would flounder 
about in a domain which was not his own. When h« 
drew up scenarios for himself — (for ho stuck at nothing} 
— they were idiotit ; and when he attacked the great 
works of Goethe, Hobbel, Kleist, or Shakespeare, ho under- 
stood them all wrong. ‘ It was not want of intelligence 
but want of the critical s])irit ; ho could not yet under- 
stand others, he was too much taken up with himself ; 
he found himself everywhere with his naive and turgid soul. 

But besides t’.icse monsters which were not likely to 
live, he wrote a quantity of small pieces, which were 
the immediate expression of passing emotions — the most 
eternal of all ; musical thoiK^^hts, Lieder. In this as in 
other things ho was in psF '.i^-uute reaction against current 
practices. Ho would ’ ^iio m>/Ji^ famous poems, 

already set to music, imf>ortinent enough to try 

to treat them differently and with greater truth than 
Schumann and SchubcTt. Sometimos ho would try to 
give to the poetic figures of Gootli®; — to Mignon, the 
Harpist in Wilhelm Meinter, their individual character, 
exact and changing. Sometimes h(^ would tackle certoin 
love songs which the weiikm^ss of the artists and the 
dulness of the audience in tacit agreement had clothed 
about with sickly sentimentality : and ho would unclothe 
them : he would restore to them their rough, crude 
seasuality. In a word, he set out to make passions and 
people live for themselves and not to serve as toys for 
German families seeking an easy emotionalism on 
Sundays when they sat about in sqme Biergarten. 

But generally he would find the jjocts, even the ^eatest 
of them, too literary : and ho would select the simplest 
texts for preference : texts of old Lieder, sacred songs, 
which he had read perhaps in some improving work ; 
he would take care not to pre.serve their choral charaotbr : 
he would toeat them with a fine, lively, and altogether 
lay audacity. Or he would take words from the (^spel, 
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or proverbs, Bometimcs even words hoard by chance, 
scraps of dialogues of the people,* children’s* thoughts : 
words often awkward and prosaic in Wjhich there was 
only pure feeling. With them he was atiiis ease, and ho 
would reach a de})th with them which was not in his' 
other compositions, a depth which Ife himself never 
suspected. 

Good or bad, more often bad thiln good, his works 
as a whole had abounding vitality. They were not 
altogether new : far from it. ’Cflirlstopher was often 
banal, through hi.s very sincerity : he r('j)eated sometimes 
forms already u.sed bccaus^^ they exactly rendered his 
thought, bccau.se he also felt^iu that waj' and not other- 
wise. Nothing would have induced him to trj’^ to be 
original ; it seemed to him that a. man must be very 
commonplace to burden hiurself with such an idea. He 
tried to be himself, to say v\iiat he felt, without worrying 
as to whether what lie sau^^Uecn said before him or 
not. He took pri de that it was the best 

way of being original and ttHMjfestophcr had only been 
and only woultl be alive OT^^iVith the magnificent 
impudence of youth, nothing wemed to him to have 
l^n done before : and everything seemed to him to be 
left for doing-^or for doing again. And the feeling 
of this inward fulness of life, of' a life stretching endless 
before him,* brought him to a state of exuberant and 
rather indiscreet happiness. He was perpetually in 
a state of jubilation, which had no need of ]oy : it would 
adapt itself to sorrow : its source overflowed with life, 
w^s, in its strength, mother of all happiness and virtue. 
To live, to live too much ! . . . A man w'ho does not feel 
within himself this intoxication of strength, this jubila- 
’tion 'in living — oven in the depths of misery, — is not 
an artist. That is the touchstone. True gi'eatness is 
sho'wn in this power of rejoicing through joy and sorrow.* 
A Mendelssohn or a Bralmw, gods of the mists of 0<-tobor, 
and of fine rain, have never known the divine power. 

•Christopher was conscious of it ; and he showed his 
|oy simply, impudenfly. He saw no harm in it, ho only 
asked to share it with others. He did not see how such 

roi,. 4L ■ 12 
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joy hurls (he majority of men, who never can posposs- 
it and are always onnoua of it. For the rest he never 
bothered a bout^ pleasing or displeasing ; he was sure of 
himself, and nc'hing seemed to him simf)ler than to 
conimunicote his conviction to others, — to conquer. 
Instinctively he ^ompa^ed his riches with the general 
poverty of the makers of music : and he thought that 
it would be very easy to make hi.s superiority recognized. 
Too easy. even. He bad only to show himself. 

Ho showed himself. ^ 

* ♦ 

They were wciliii'i for him. 

Christopher had made no ^o^Tet of his feelings. Since 
he had become c.ware of (Jerman Pluirisaism. which 
ri'fuses to see thiiu;.s as they arc, he had nuade it a law 
for himself that lu! wmild bo absolutcily, continually, 
uncompromisiiu:ly sincere ift- eveiytbing without regard 
for anything or ajiybocr;^!;'- bhnself. And as ho could 
do nothing without goiiy* s \ .romos.''iirvas e.xt ravagant 
in his sincerity : ho ,say outrageous things and 

scandalize I'coplc a tluy’ ‘tik'i times less naive than him- 
self. He never dreanied that it might annoy them. 
When he realized the idiocy of some hallowed composi- 
tion. he would make haste to impart his discovery to 
everybody ho encounterotl : musicians of tlie orchestra, 
or amateurs of his acquaintance. He would pronounce 
the most absurd judgments with a beaming face. At 
first no one took him seriously : they laughed at his freaks. 
But it was not long b<!fore they found that he was always 
reverting to them, insisting on them in a way that tyas 
re.ally bad taste. It became- cvidimt that (Christopher 
believed in his p.aradoxes : and they became less amu.sing. 
He wa,s a nuisaneo : at concatrts lie would make ironic' 
remarks in a loud voice, or would express his .scorn for 
' the glorious masters in no veiled fashion wherever he 
might he. 

J'l very thing i)a.ssod from mouth to motiih in the little 
town ; not a word was lost. People were'a.lrcady aflron-fed 
by his conduct during the pa.st year. They bad noi» 
forgotten the scandalous fashion in which he had shown 
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himsolf abroad with Ada and tho troublous times of tho 
sequel. He had forgotten it liimscif : one da^ wiped out 
another, and he was very different from v*hat ho had been 
two months before. But others had^ not forgotten ; 
those who, in all small towns, take^upon themselves 
scrupulously to note down all the faults, all the imper- 
fections, all the sad, ugly, and unpleasant happenings 
concerning their neighbours, so that nothing is ever 
forgotten. Christopher’s now extiavagances were natur- 
ally set side by side with his former indiscretions, in the 
scroll. The former explained the latter. Tho outraged 
feelings of offended morality were now bolstered up by 
tho.se of scandalized good ta.stp. Thi^ kindliest of them said : 

“ He is trying to attract notice.” 

But most alleged : 

“ Total tyerruckl P' (Absolutely mad.) 

An opinion no loijf? sev<w o and even more dangerous 
was beginning to find ^u||tf|||~an opinion assured of 
success by reasOliDf its uri®|^^rigin : it was said that, 
at tho Palace, w'hithcr CliP^Jj^r still went upon liis 
official duti(!S, he had had taste in conversation 

with tho Grand Duke hirnsclf^with revolting lack of 
deconc}', to give vent to his ideas concerning tho illustrious 
masters : it was said that he had called Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah “ a plerical humbug’s paternoster,” and he had 
called certain IJeder of Schumann “ Backfisch music ” : 
and that in tho face of the declared preff.renco of the 
august Princes for those works ! The Grand Duke had 
cut short his im))crtincuces by saying drvlj^ ; 

To hear you, sir, one would doubt your bemg a 
Gorman.” 

This vengeful utto^anco, comuig from so lofty an 
eminence, reached the lowest tlepths : and everybody 
who thought he had rea.'^on to be annoyed with Christopher, 
either for his success, or for some more personal if not* 
more, cogent reason, did not fail to call to mind that he 
he was not in fact pure German. His father's family, 
it •was romembefed, came originally' from Belgium. It 
was not surprising, therefore, tliat this immigrant should 
dewry tho national glories. That explamcd everything 
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and German vanity found reasons therein for greater self- ' 
esteem, and at the safhe tim^e for daspising its adversary. 

Christopher hfoisolf most substantially fed this Platonic 
vengeance. It ir very imprudent to criticize others when 
you are yourself on the point of challenging criticism. 
A cleverer or less frank artist woidd have shown more 
modesty and more respect for liis predecessors. But 
Chri8to])hor could see no reason for hiding his contempt 
for mediocrity or his jr>y in his own strength, and his joy 
was shown in no temperate fashion. Although from 
childhord Christopher had been turned in upon himself 
for want of any creature to confide in, of late he had 
come by a need of expansiveness. He had too much 
joy for himself : hi.s breast was too small to contain it : 
ho would have burst if he had not shared his delight. 
Failing a friend, he had confided in his colleague in the 
orchestra, the second A'ap, Hmeut<'r, Su^gmund Ochs, 
a young ^Vu^temberger '>od fellow, though crafty, 
who showed him an oil' .‘terencc. Christopher did 

not di.stru.st him : and ho had, how could it have 

occurred to him that i be harmful to confide his 

joy to one who did not care, or even to an enemy t 
Ought they not rather to be grateful to him 1 Was it 
not for them also that he wjis working ? Ho brought 
hapj)ine3s for all, friends and enemies alike. — He had 
no idea that there is nothing more diflScult than to make 
men accept a. new happiness : they almost prefer their 
old misery : they need food that has been masticated 
for ages. But wiiat is most intolerable to them is the 
thought that they owe such happiness to another. They 
cannot forgive that offence until there is no way of evailing 
it : and in any case, they do contrive to make the giver 
pay dearly for it. 

There w'ere, then, a thousand reasons why ChrLitopher’s 
'confidences should not be kindly received by anybody. 
But there were a thousand and one reasons why they 
should not be acceptable to Siegmund Ochs. The first 
Kapellmeister, Tobias Pfeiffer, was on the point of retiring : 
and, in spite of his youth, Christopher had every chance 
of succeeding him. Ochs was too good a German not to 
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recognize that Christopher was worthy ot ijie position, 
since the Court was on his sklo^ But ho had too good an 
opinion of himself not to believe that h^ would have been 
more worthy had the Court known him better. And sb 
he received Christopher’s effusions with a strange smile 
when he arrived at the theatre in the morning with a face 
that he tried hard to make serious, thoxigh it beamed in 
spite of himself. 

“ Well ?” he would say slyly as he came up to him, 

“ another mastorpiece ?” 

Chriatoj>hor would take his arm. 

Ah ! my friend. It is the best of all. ... If you 
could hear it ! . . . Devil take me, it Ls too beautiful ! 
There has never been anything like it. God help the 
poor audience : They will only long for one thing when 
they have heard it : to die.” 

His words did nrtt fall^;’* deaf ears. Instead of 
smiling, or pher about his childish 

enthusiasm — he would ha\^ the first to laugh at it 

and beg pardon if he had b .e to feel the absurdity 

of it — Ochs went into ironic ecst. : he drew Christopher 

on to further enormities : and when he left him made 
•haste to repeat them all, making them even more 
groto.sque. The little circle of musicians chuckled over 
them : and •everyone was impatient for the opportunity 
of judging the unhappy compositions. — They were all 
judged beforehand. • 

At last they appeared — Christopher had chosen from 
the bettor of his works an overture to the Judith of 
Hbbbel, the savage energy of which had attracted him, 
in his reaction against Gorman atony, although he was 
beginning to lose lii.s tJiste for it, knowing intuitivcl}' the 
unnaturainess of such assumption of genius, always and 
at all costs. Ho had added a symphony which bore the. 
bombastic title of the Basle Boccklin, '"The Dream of 
Life** and the motto ; “ Vita somnium hreve." A song- 
cycle comj)letod the programme, with a few classical 
works, and a Fcstmarsch by Ochs, which Christopher 
had kindly offered to include in his concert, though he 
know it to be mediocre. 
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Nothing , much happened during the rehearsals. 
Although the orchotitra understood absolutely nothing 
of the coinpositi)ns it was playing, and everybody was 
privately discone.irlcd by the oddities of the new music 
they had no tim'' to foi'm an opmion : they were not 
capable of doing so until the public had pronounced on 
it. Beisdes, Christppher’s confidence imposed on the 
artists, who. like every good Oerinan orchestra, were 
docile and disciplined.- His only difiioulties were with 
the singer. She was the blue lady of the TounliaUe 
concert. She was fainous through Germany : the 
domestic creature sang Briinnhilde and Kundry at 
Dresden and Bayieuth with undoubted lung-power. 
But if in the Wagnerian school bIk'- had learned the art 
of which that school is ju.st'v proud, the art of good 
articulation, f»f projecting the consonants through space, 
and of battering tlio gc’'"'" audience with the vowels 
as with a club, she ha ' ? "rned — rlgsigncdly — the 
art of being natural. rovidod for every word: 

overjdhing was accen, the syllables moved with 

leaden feet, and therd , -••rf'^tragedy in every sentence. 
Christopher implored her to moderate her dramatic 
power a little. She tried at first graciously enough ; but 
her natural heavinc.ss and her need for letting her voice 
go carried her away. Chrb.topher became nervous. He 
told the virtuous lady that he Jiad tried to make human 
beings sjKNik, and not the dragon Fafner with its 
speaking-tnirapot . 8Lc took his insolence in bad part — 
naturally. She said that, thank Heaven ! she know 
what singing was, and that she had had the honour t>f 
interpreting the Licdcr of Mimstro Brahms, in the presence 
of that great man, and that ho had never tired of hearing 
her. 

, “So much the worse! So much the worse!” cried 
Christopher. 

She asked him with a haughty smile to bo kind enough 
to explain the moaning of his euigma.tic remark. Ho 
replied that never in his life had Bijahms known wha£ it 
was to be natural, that his eulogies were the worst possible 
censure, and that although he --(Jhristojilior — was not 
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very polite, as she luad jnstly observed, never would he 
have gone so far as to say a^jiything so unpleasant. 

The argument went on in {his fasliio'n : and the lady 
insisted on singing in her own way, vAlh heavy pathos 
and molodramatie ellocts — until one da j’ when Christopher 
declared coldly that ho saw the truth : it wa.s her nature 
and nothing could change it : but since the Lialer cduld 
not be sung proj)('rl 3 % they should nbt bo sung at all : ho 
withdrew them from the programme. — It was on the 
eve of the concert, and they were counting on the Lieder : 
she had talked about them : she was musician enough to 
appreciate ccrtaui of those qhalitics : Christopher insulted 
her : and as she was not Bijrc that the morrow's concert 
would not set the seal on the; young man’s fame, she did 
not wish to quarrel with a rising star. She gave way 
suddenly : and during the last rehearsal she submitted 
docilely to all Clivi jtophe>’s wishes. l>ut she had made 
up her mind —at the > have her own way. 

The day came. Christ'? d no anxiety. He was 

too full of his music to be\. judge it. Ho realized 

that some of his works in eertem plac(5s bordertKl on the 
ridiculous. But what did that matter ? Nothing groat 
can bo Avritten without touching the ridiculous. To 
roach the •heart of things it k necessary to dare human 
respect, politeness, mviciesty. the timidity of social lies 
under which the heart is stifled. If nobody is to bo 
affronted and success attained, a man must bo resigned 
all his life to rcm.iin bound by convention and to give to 
fleeond-rato people the second-rate truth, mitigated, 
diluted, which they are capable of receiving : he must 
dwell in prison all hir. life. A man is great only when he 
has sot his foot on sush anxieties. Christopher trampled 
them underfoot. Let them hiss him : ho was sure of not 
leaving them indifTcrvnt. He conjured up the faces thdt 
certain people of his acquaintance would make as they 
heard certam rather bold passages. Ho expected bitter 
criticism : he smilisl at it already. In any case they 
would have to be blind — or deaf— to deny that there 
was force in it — pleasant or <»tht!r«.vk« wbntilid itm,n.tter ? 
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— Pleasant ! Pleasant ! . . . Foree ! That is enough. Let 
it go its way, and bear all before it, like the Rhine ! . . . 

He had one 66tback. The <'lrand Duke did not come. 
The royal box occupied by Court people, a few 

ladios-in-waiting. Christopher was irritated by it. He 
thought ; “ The fool is cross with me. He does not know 
what to think of my work ; he is afraid of compromising 
himself.” He shrugged his shoulders, pretending not to 
bo put out by such idio<;v. Others paid more attention to 
it : it was the first lesson for him. a menace of his future. 

The public had not shown much more interest than 
the Grand Duke : quite a third of the hall was empty. 
Christopher could not help thinking bitterly of the 
crowded halls at his concerts when he was a child. He 
would not have been sur])risod by the change if ho had 
had more experience : it \v(»uld have seemed natural to 
him that there were fewer neople cc.pie to hear him when 
he made good music th. J\,c. niade bad : for it is 

not music but the music .Whioli mo ^fioater part of 

the })ublic Ls interested is obvious that a musician 

who is a man and like q much less interest- 

ing than a musician iw'-.'v child's little trousers or short 
frock, who tickles sentimentjility or amuses idleness. 

After waiting in vain for the hall to fill, Christopher 
decided to begin. He tried to pretend that it, was better 
so, saying, “ A few friends but good.” — His optimism 
did not last long. 

His pieces wore played in silence. — There is a silence 
in an audience which seems big and overflowing with 
love. But there was nothing in this. Nothing. Utter 
sleep. Blankness. Every phrase seemed to drop into 
depths of indifference. With his, back turned to .the 
audience, busy w'ith his orchestra,, Christopher was fully 
aware of everything that was happening in the hall, with 
those inner antennaj, with which «very true musician is 
endowed, so that he knows whether what he is playing is 
waking an echo in the hearts about him. He went on 
conducting and growing excited whije he was frozen by, 
the cold mist of boredom rising from the stalls and the 
boxes behind him. 
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At last the overture was ended : and the audience 
applauded. It applauded coldly, politely, and was then 
silent. Christopher woijltl rather h'ave had them 
hoot. ... A hiss ! One hiss ! Anything to give a sign 
of life, or at least of reaction against his work ! . . 
Nothing. — He looked at the audience. * The people were 
looking at each other, cadi trying to find out what the 
other thought. They did i lot succei'd and relapsed into 
indifference. 

The music went on. The syniphony was played. — 
Christopher found it hard to go on to the end. Several 
times he was on the point of tlnowing down his baton 
and running away. Their^ apathy overtook him : at 
last he could not understand what he was conducting : 
he could not breathe ; he felt that he was falling into 
fathomless boredom. There was not even the whispered 
ironic comment wlych hj^ h.id anticipated at certain 
passages : the audienc|u'rt’''^' .lling their programmes. 
Christopher urned all together with 

a dry rustling : and then loro there was silence 

until the last chord, wh-'C same polite applause 

showed that they had not uilUi.. . od that the sjunphony 
.was finished. — And yet there A^e four pairs of hands 
went on clapping w'ncu the others had finished ; but they 
awoke no echo, and stopped ashamed ; that made the 
emptiness seem more empty, and the little incident 
served to show the audience how bored it had been. 

Christopher took a seat in the middle of *the orchestra : 
he dared not look to right or left. He wanted to cry : 
and at the same time lie was quivering with rage. He 
was fain to get up and shout at them : “ You bore me ! 
Ah ! How you boro, me ! I cannot bear it ! . . . Go 
away ! Go away, all of you ! . . .” 

The audience woke up a little ; they wore expecting 
the singer, — they woro accustomed to applauding her* 
In that ocean of now music in which they were drifting 
without a compass, she at least was sure, a knowii land, 
and a solid, in whien there was no danger of being loat. 
'Christopher divined their thoughts exactly : and he 
laughed bitterly. The singer was no less conscious of 
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Ihe expectancy of the audience : Christopher saw that ' 
in her regat airs -vvlioit he eapie and toid her that it was 
her turn to appear. They looked at each other inimieally. 
Instead of oflerijpg her his arm, Christopher thrust his 
hands into his po^deets and let her go on alone. Furious 
and out of countenance she passed him. He followed her 
with a bored expression. As soon as she appeared the 
audience gave her *an ovation ; that made everybody 
happier : everj’ face ^ bright ene<l, t.he audienee grew 
intore.sted. and glas.sc.s w(to brought into }day. Certain 
of her power, she tackled the Lv'der. in her own way, of 
course, and absolutely disrc'garded CJiristopher’s remarks 
of the evening before. Chj*u'.tophor, who was accom- 
panying her, went pale. He had foreseen her rebc‘llion. 
At the first change that she made he tapped on the piano 
and said angrily : 

“No!” . V 

She wont on. Ho wh bsjiind her hack in a low 

voice of fury : . “ *• 

“ No ! No ! Not r '! . . . Not that !” 

Unperved by his ^ ....arowl.s, which the audience 
could not hear, thoic; .' iho orchestra caught every 
syllable, .she stuck to itiniragging her notes, making pauses, 
like organ stops. Ho paid no heed to them and went 
ahead : in the end they got out of time. The audience 
did not notice it-: for some time they had actnowledgcd 
that Clirist<»p}it'r's music was not made to seem pleasant 
or right to the ear : but Christopher, who was not of that 
opinion, was making lunatic grimaces : and at last ho 
exploded. Ho stopjied short in the middle of a bar : » 

“ Stop,” he shouted. 

She was carried on by her own Impetus for half a bar 
and then stopped : 

“ That’s enough,” he said dryly. \ 

• There was a moment of amazament in the audience. 
After a few seconds ho said icily : 

“ B.egin again !” 

She looked at him in stupefaction ; her fcands tremblo<I.i 
she thought for a moment of throwing his book .at his‘ 
head ; afterwards she did not inidorstfind how it was that 
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she did not do so. But sho was overwltelmed by 
Christopher’s authority agd his unanswerable tone of 
voice : she began again. . She sang the whole song-cycle, 
without changhig one shade of meaning, or a single 
movement : for she felt that he would ^pare her nothing : 
and she shuddercnl at the thought of a fresh insult. 

When she had fini.shed the audience recalled *her 
franticallJ^ Tht'v were not applauding the Lieder — 
(they would have applauded ju^st the same if she had 
sung any others) —but the famou,s singer who had grown 
old in harness ; they knew that they could safely admire 
her. Besides, they wanted to make up to her for the 
insult she had just received. They were not quite sure, 
but they did vaguely understand that the singer had 
made a mistake ; and thev thought it indecent of Chris- 
topher to call their atttuition to it. They encored the 
songs. But Christ<<phe^^u< j.ho piano firmly. 

The singer did ng^j^ 4 insolence ; she was too 
much upsef^ tlUnlc of s ngain. She left the stage 

hurriedly and shut herse f her box ; and then for 
a quarter of an hour she "- her heart of the flood 

of wrath and rage that wu. . . it up in it ; a nervous 
attack, a deluge 1<fars, indigUHtit outcries and impreca- 
tions against Christopher, — she omitted nothing. Her 
cries of anger could be heard through the closed door. 
Those of her friends who had made their w'ay there told 
everybody when tliey left tliat ChrlstoplV'r had behaved 
like a cad. Cpinion travels quickly in a concert hall. 
And so when Christopher went to his desk for the last 
^iece of music the audience was stormy. But it was not 
his composition ; it was the Fcstmarsch by Ochs, which 
Christopher had kindly, included in his programme. The 
audience — who w'oro, quite at their ease with the dull 
music-^found a very simple method of displaying their 
disapproval of Cljuir-lophcr without going so far as to 
hiss him : they acclaimed Ochs ostentatiously, recalled 
the composer two or three times, and he appeared readily. 
“"And that was tho §nd of the concert. 

The Grand Duke and everybody at tho Court — the 
bored, gossiping little provincial town — lost no detail of 
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what had happened. The papers which were friendly 
towards the singer made no allusion to the incident : but 
they all agreed in exalting hcbv art while they only men- 
tioned the titles ^^f the Licdtr wliich she had sung. They 
published only a jew lines about Christo])her’s other com- 
positions, and they all said almost the same things ! 

. Knowledge of counterpoint. Comjjlicated writing. 
Lack of inspiration. No melody. Writt('n with the 
head, not with the hcatt. Want of sincerity. Trjang to 
be original. . . .” Kollowod a paragraph on true origin- 
ality, that of the masters who are dead and buried, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Loewc, Schubert, Brahms, “ those 
w'ho are original without thinking of it.’' — Then by a 
natural transition they passed to tlic revival at the Clrand 
Ducal Theatre of the Nackflagir von Grawula of Konradin 
Kreutzer : a long account was given of “the delicious 
music, as fresh and jolly. v.;l ^*11 il nas first written.” 

Christopher's compos. n>o^ ^wit h absolute and 
astonished lack of conir . *on fronT tHo'most kindly 
disposed critics : veilec’ !y from tho.se who did not 

like him, and were an ,.,r.;ii.sclv(‘s for later ventures . 
and from the general ; nc", guided })y neither friendly 
nor hostile critie.s, Li'tt to il.s’own thoughts, the- 

general public docs not think at all : that' goes without 
saying. ^ 

* « 

Christopher bowled over. 

And yet there was nothing surjjrising in his defeat. 
There were reasons, three to one, why his compositions 
should not please. They were immature. They were, 
secondly, too advanced to be understood at once. And, 
lastly, people were only too glad to give a lesson to the 
impertinent youngster. — But Chri^U>phtT was not cool- 
headed enough to admit that his reverse was legitimate. 
He had none of that .serenity which the true artist gains 
from the mournful experience of long misunderstanding 
at the. hands of men and their incurable .stupidity. His 
naive confidence in the public and in success which h'if 
thought ho ' could easily gain because ho dcscr\i?d it, 
cruinbled away. He would have thought it natural to 
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haTe enemies. But what staggered him was to find that 
he had not a single friend. Those on whom he had 
counted, tliosc who hithert^^had scorned to be interested 
in everything that he wrote, had not given him a single 
word of encouragement since the conc/rt. fle tried td 
probe them : they took refuge behind Vague words. He 
insisted, he w'anted to know what they really thought : 
the most sincere of them refeircd -back to his former 
works, his foolish early efforts. — More than once in his 
life he was to hear his new works condemned by com- 
parison with the older ones, — and that by the same 
people who, a few years before, had condemned his older 
works when they were new : that is the usual ordering 
of these things. Christoph*'/ did not like it : he exclaimed 
loudly. If people did not like him, well and good : he 
accepted that : it even pk.ased him, since he could not 
be friends with everybody, .^^ut that people should 
pretend to be fond ot hi^ r^*^ ,*t allow him to grow up, 

that they sh#«kl"'t3>y*l^ » all his life to remain a 

child, was beyond the pal*. it is good at tw'clve is 

not good at twenty : and A 1 not to stay at that, 

but to change and to go on c* g always. . . . These 
idiots who tried to<.slo]) life ! . What was interesting 
in his childish«eom positions was not their childishness and 
silliness, but the force in them hungering for the future. 
And they were trying to kill his ful ure ! . . . No, they 
had never understood what he was, they had never loved 
him, never then or now ; they only lovcdf the weakness 
and vulgarity in him, everything that he had in common 
wuth others, and not himsdf, not what he really was ; their 
friendship was a misunderstanding. . . . 

He was exaggerating, perhaps. It often happens with 
quite nice people who are incapable of liking new work 
wliich I hey sincerely love when it is twenty years old. 
New life smacks too .strong for their W'eak senses : the 
scept of it must evaporate in the winds of Time. A work 
of art only becomes intelligible to them when it is crusted 
with the dust of years. 

But Christopher bould not admit of not being under- 
stood when he was prd^cut. and of being understood when 
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he was jiast. He prefernd to think that he was not 
understood , at all, in any case, ever. And he raged 
against it. He was fooli.sh ofivugh to want to make him- 
self understood, to explain himself, to argue’. Although 
no good purpose fiyas served thereby : he would have had 
to reform the ta^te of his time. Hut he was afraid of 
nothing. He was determined by hook or by crook to 
clean up German taste. But it was utterly impossible : 
he could not convince anybody by means of conversation, 
in W'hich he found it diflleult to find words, and expressed 
himself with an excess of violence about the great musicians 
and even about the men to whom he was talking ; he only 
succeeded in making a few more enemies. He would have 
had to prepare his ideas bei'orehand, and then to force 
the public to hear him. . . . 

And just then, at the a})pointed hour, his star — his evil 
star — gave liim the means, of taping 

He was sitting in tlv ' .ifant^' llic ilieatre in a 
group of mu.sicians be’ o the orchestra whom he 

was scandalizing by .--•''jC judgments. They were 

not all of the same opi. < • ."but they were all ruffled by 
the freedom of his lafi»;,iage. Old Krause, the alto, a ■ 
good fellow and a good musician, who sincerely loved 
Christopher, tried to turn the conversation : he coughed, 
then looked out for an opportunity of making a pun. 
But Christopher did not hear him ; he went on : and 
Krause mourned and thought : 

“ What makes him say such things ? God bless him ! 
You can think these things : but you must not say them.*’ 

The odd thing was that he also thought “ these things 
at least, he had a glimmering of« thorn, and Christopher’s 
words roused many doubts in him.: but he had not the 
courage to confess it, or openly to agree— half from fear 
of compromising himself, half from* mpdeaty and distrust 
of himself. 

Weigh the cornet-player, did not want» to know any- 
thing : he Avas ready to admire anything, or anybody^’ 
good or ba<h* star or ga.s-jet ; everythuig was the same to 
him : there were no degrees in his admiration : be ad- 
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mired, admired, admired. It was a vital necessity to 
him : it liurt him when anybody trivd to curb him. 

Old Kuh, the violoneelKSt, suffered even more. He 
love<l had music with his heart. Everything that 
Ohristopher hounded down with his sa^asm and invec- 
tive was infinitely dear to him : instinfctively his choice 
pit(!hed on the most conventional works ; his soul was a 
reservoir of tearful and high-flown emotion. Indeed, he 
was not dishonest in his tender regard for all the sham 
great men. It was when he tiied to pretend tlrat he 
liked the real great men that he was lying to himself — 
in perfect innocence. There arc ‘‘ Lrahtnins ” who think 
to find in their Ood the breath of old men of genius : they 
love Beethoven in Brahms.* Kuh w'cnt one better : he 
loved Brahms in Beethoven. 

But the most enraged of all with I'hristophcr’s para- 
doxes was Spitz, llie i)a8SOon. .-Jt was not so mueli his 
musical instinct that Vaa^* ' ,1 as his natural servility. 

One of the wished to die standing. 
Hpitz wished to die, as he . vl, crawling ; that was 

his natunal position : it w.k Iful to him to grovel 

at the feet of everything as official, hallowed, 

“arrived”: and hp was beside ss.'^.fnself when anybody 
trieti to keep him from filaying the lackey, comfortably. 

So Kuh groaned, IVeigl threw up his hands in despair, 
Krause mafle jokes, and Spitz shouted in a shrill voice. 
But Christopher went on imperturbably shouting louder 
than the rest : and saying monstrous things about Ger- 
many and the Germans. 

,At the next table a young nian was li.stcning to him 
and rooking w'ith laughter. He had Idaek curly huir, 
fine, intelligent eyes, a large n<>.se, which at its end could 
not 'make up its mind to go either to right or left, and 
rather than go straight on, went to botii sides a< once, 
thick lips, and a clever, mobile face : he was following* 
evc^thing that Christo))her said, hanging on his lips, 
reflecting every word with a symjiathefie and yet mocking 
attention, wrinkling up his forche;'d, his temples, the 
comers of his eyes, Itound his nostrils and clv?cks, grim- 
acing with laughter, and every now and then shaking all 
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over convulsively. Ho did not join in the conversation, ' 
but he did not miss -a word of it. He showed his joy 
especially when he saw Chfi?topher, involved in some 
argument and hw*klcd by S])itz" flounder about, stammer, 
and stutter with«;angor, until he had found the word he 
was seeking. — a rock with which to crush his adversary. 
And his delight knew no bounds when Christ ojiher, swept 
along by his passions far beyond the caj)acity of his 
thought, enunciatetl monstrous paradoxes which made 
his hearers snort. 

At last they broke up, each of tliem tired out with 
feeling and alleging his own superiority. As Christopher, 
the last to go, was leaving the room he was accosted by 
the young man who had li.stencd to his words with such 
pleasure. He had not yet noticed him. The other 
politely removed his hat, smiled, and asked permission 
to introduce himself ; ^ ^ 

“Franz Mannheim.”' 

He begged ]>ardon for ’ .j'-'creTfOn inrik^.ening to the 
argument, and congra' ‘liristopher on the tmestria 

with which he had i ....••id his opponents. He was 
still laughing at the tg./. ...''••of it. Christopher was glad 
to hear it, and looked\\i'nim a little distrustfully : 

“Seriously?” he asked. “You are not laughing at 
me ?” 

The other swore by the gods. Christo])her’s face lit up. 

“ Then you think 1 am right ? You are of my 
opinion ?” 

“ Well,” said Mannlieim, “ I am not a musician. I 
know nothing of music. The only mli^ic I like — (if iCis 
not too flattering to say so) — is yoma. . . . That may 
show you that mj^ taste is not so bad. ...” 

“ Oh !” said Christoj)her sceptically, though ho "was 
flattered all the same, “ that proves nothing.” 

• “ You are difficult to please . . . Good ! . . . I 
think as you do : that proves nothing. And I dpn’t 
venture to judge what you say f)f German musicians. 
But, anyhow, it is so true of the Germans in general, the 
old Germans, all the romantic idiots with tlieir jancid 
thought, their sloppy emotion, their senile reiteration 
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which we arc asked to admire, ‘ the. eternal Yesterday, 
which has always been, and always vjill he, and •will he law 
to-morrow because it is lawhAlay. . . ” 

He recited a few lines of tne famous passage in Schiller : , 

“ . . . Dat ewig cteulrige 
Daa immer war undimmer wiederkekrt . . . 

# 

“ Himself, first of all !” He stoppwl in the middle of 
his recitation. 

“ Who ?” asked Christopher. 

“ The o!d fogey who wrote that !” 

Christopher did not understand. But Mannheim went 
on : 

“ I should like to have a general cleaning up of art and 
thought every fifty years — nothing to be left standing.” 

“ A little drastic,” said (Christopher, smiling. 

“ No, I assure you. F’ifty yegsg is too much : I should 
say, thirtj’. . . . And ev.'io ^ i’. . . It is a hygienic 

measure. Oijg;,, docs ancestors in one’s 

house. One gets rid of the, \ they are dead, and 

sends thorn elsewhere, there v ibly to rot, and one 

places stones on tlumi to be (j-. -.’e that they will not 

come back. Nice peo]»le put fl^:i;, 1 ;rs on them, too. I 
don’t mind, if they like it. All 1 ask is to be left in 
peace. I leave them alone ! Each for his own side, say 
1 : the dead and the living.” 

“ There are some dead who are more alive than the 
•living.” * 

“ No, no ! It would be more true to say that there 
are some living who are more dead than the dead.” 

“'Maybe. In any case, there are old things which are 
still young.” 

/ “Then, if they are i?till 'young, we can find them for 
ourselves. . . . But I don’t believe it. What has been 
good once never is good again. Nothing is good but 
change. Before all, wo have to rid ourselves of the old 
’ men and things. There are too many of them in Ger- 
many. Death terthem. say T !” 

vhristopher listened to those squibs attentively and 
labuurea to discuss them : he was in part in sympathy 
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with them, he recognized certain of his own thoughts in 
them ; and at the same time he felt a little embarra^d 
at having them so blown out'fto, the point of caricature. 
But as he assumed that everybody else was as serious as 
himself, he thou^it that perhaps Mannheim, who seemed 
to be more learned than himself and spoke more easily, 
was right, and was drawing the logical conclusions from 
his principles. Vaift Christopher, whom so many people 
could not forgive for lus faith in himself, was really most 
naively modest, often cricked by his modesty when he 
was with those who were better educated than himself, — 
especially when they consented not to plume themselves 
on it to avoid an awkward discussion. Mannheim, who 
wa.s amusing himself with his own paradoxes, and from 
one .sally to another had reached extravagant quips and 
cranks, at which he was laughing immensely, was not 
accustomed to being taV.-M seriously ; he was delighted 
with the trouble that t ‘ '> w as taking to discuss 
his nonsense, and even (rv^^Sud itr^nd while he 
laughed, he was grate^ ’ le importance which Chris- 
toj>her gave him : he ...••■j-ihim absurd and charming. 

They parted very a* . . "'/jcnds ; and Christopher was 
not a little surprised fr >t)e hours later, at rehearsal to see 
Mannheim's head poked through the little door leading 
to the orchestra, smiling and grimacing, and making 
mysterious signs at him. When the rehearsal was over 
Chi’istopher went to him. ilannheim took his arm 
familiarly. 

“ You can spare a moment ? . . . Listen. I have an 
idea. Perhaps you will think it absurd. . . . Would 
not you like for once in a way to write what you think of 
music and the musicos ? Instead of wasting your breath 
in haranguing four dirty knave's of your band who' are 
good for notliing but scraping and bloAving into bits of 
wood, would it not be better to address the general 
public ?” 

“ Not better ? Would I like ? . . . My word ! And 
where do you want me to write 1 It is good of you 

“ I’ve a. proposal for you. . . . Some frienat^ p,nd I : 
Adalbert von Waldhaus, Raphael Goldenring, Adolf Mai, 
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and T.ncien Ehrenfeld, — have started a review, the only 
intelligent review in the town : thb Dio7iyso6 * — (You must 
know it. . . .) — We aB.aamire each other, and should be 
glad if you would join us. Will you take over our musical 
criticism ?” i 

Christopher was abashed by such an honour ; he was 
longing to accept : he was only afraid of , not being worthy ; 
he could not write. 

“ Oh ! come,” said Mannheim, “ I am s\ire y^ou can. 
And besides, as soon as you are a critic you can do any- 
thing you like. You’ve no need to be afraid of the public. 
The public is incredibly stupid. It is nothing to be an 
artist ; an artist is only a sort of comedian : an artist can 
be hissed. But a critic has the right to say : ‘ Hi.ss me 
that man !’ The whole audience lets him do its thinking. 
Tliink w'hatever you like. Only look as if you were 
thinking something. ProF’ ’ '' you give the fools their 
food, it docs not mua^'' what, they will gulp down 
anything. 

in the end Christopher: -d, with effusive thanks. 

He only' made it a eondilt' ho should be allowed to 

say what he liked. “ 

“ Of course, of course,” sait(^ Mannheim. “ Absolute 
freedom ! We are all free. 

* 

• ♦ 

Ho looked him up at the theatre once more after the 
performance to introduce him to Adalbert von Waldhaus 
and his friends. They welcomed him warmly. 

With the exception of Waldhaus, who belonged to one 
of the noble families of the neighbourhood, they’ w'cre all 
Jew's and all very rich: Mannheim w'as the son of a 
bapker : Mai the sou of the manager of a metallurgical 
establishment : and Ehrenfeld’s father was a great 
jeweller. Their fathers belonged to the older generation 
of Jews, industrious "and acquisitive, attached to tlie 
sinrit of their race, building their fortunes with keen 
energy, and eujoying their energy much more than their 
^fortunes. Their sops seemed to be made to destroy what 
their fathers had builded : they laughed af family pre- 
judice and their ant-like mania for economy and business : 
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they posed as artists, affected to despise money and to 
fling it out of ‘window. ‘But in reality they hardly ever 
let it slip through their fingers :\n^ in vain did they do 
all .sorts of foolish things : they *never could altogether 
lead astray their lil^udity of mind and practical sense. 
For the rest, their parents kept an eye on them, and 
reined them in. The most promgal of them, Mannheim, 
would sincerely have feiven away all that he had : but 
he never had anything : and although he was always 
loudly inveighing against^ his father’s niggardliness, in 
his heart he laughed at it and thought that he was right. 

In fine, there was only Waldhaus really who was in con- 
trol of his fortune, and went into it wholeheartedly and 
reckless of cost, and bore that of the Review. He was a 
poet. He wrote Polymetres, in the manner of Amo HoIe 
and Walt Whitman, with lines altemAtely very long and 
very short, in which stops, <?,' bl^ and tfiple stops, dashes, 
silences, comma.s, italics, a. '• .X>jmderlined. played a 
great part. And so did al’’ .^f-sirand repet^'-on — of a 
word — of a line — of a whr ' 'i;. He interpolated word<i 

of every language. Hey ..._.'*J(no one has ever known 
why) — to be a Cezanne i^* In truth, he was poetic 

enough and had a distirgtiished taste for stale thing.s. 
He was sentimental and dry, naive and foppish ; his 
laboured verses affected a cavalier carelessness. He 
would have been a good poet for men of the world. But 
there are too many of the kind in the review's and artistic 
circles : and he wished to be alone. He had taken it into 
his head to play the great gentleman who is above the 
prejudices of his caste. He had more prejudices than . 
anybody. He did not admit their existence. He took 
a dehght in surrounding himself with .Jews in the review 
which he edited, to rouse the indijpiation of his family, 
who were very anti-Semite, and to prove his own freedom 
of mind to himself. With his colleagues he assumed a 
tone of courteous equality. But in his heart he had 6 
calm and boundless contempt for them. .He was not 
unaware that they were very glad to^make use of his v- 
name and money : and he let them "(lo so because it 
plea'ied him to despise them. 
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And they despised him for letting them do so : for they 
knew very weU that it served hie turn. A, fair exchange. 
Waldhaus lent then^^ h^ name and fortune ; and they 
brought him their talents, their eye for business and sub- 
scribers. They were much more inttOligent than he. Not 
that they had more personality. Tlmy had perhaps even 
less. But in the little town they were, as the Jews are 
everywhere and always, — by the mere fact of their differ- 
ence of race which for centuries has isolated them and 
sharpened their faculty for ‘ observation — they were 
the most advanced in mind, the most sensible of the 
absurdity of its mouldy institutions and decrepit thought. 
Only, as their character was less free than their intelli- 
gence, it did not keep flicm, while they mocked, from 
trying to turn those institutions and ideas to account 
rather than to reform them. In spite of their inde- 
pendent professions of fai^J'n. they were like the noble 
Adalbert, little prbvip-..*'* t's, rich, idle j'oung men of 
family, dabblt^Ci^ ^d w'ith letters for the fun 
of it. Tney were very-. swagger about as giant- 

killers : but they yere V enough, and never slew 

anybody but a few inoe . people or those whom 
they thought sould never"' v---'jm them. They cared 
nothing for setting by the ears a society to which they 
knew very weU they would one day return and embrace 
all the jAejudices which they had combated. And when 
they did venture to make a stir or a little scandal, or 
loumy to declare war on some idol of the day, — who was 
beginning to totter, — they took care never to bum their 
, boats : in case of danger they re-embarked. Whatever, 
then, might be the issue of the campaign, — when it was 
finished it was a long time before war would break out 
again : the Philistines^ 'Jould sleep in peace. All that these 
new DavidsbiiTuUer wanted to do was to make it appear 
that they could have been terrible if they had so desired : 
but they did not desire. They preferred to bo on friendly 
terms with artists and to give suppers to actresses. 

Christopher was not happy in such a set. They were 
always talking of Vomen and horses : and j^heir talk was 
.not refined. They were stiff and formal. Adalbert spoke 
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in a mincing, slow voice, with exaggerated, hored, and 
boring politeness. Adolf Mai, the secretary of the review, 
a heavy, thick-set, buU-neck'cd, brufal-looking young man, 
always pretended to be in the light : he laid down the 
law, never listened, to what anybody said, seemed to 
de.spise the opinion of the person he was talking to, and 
also .that person. Ooldenring, the art critic, who had a 
twitch, and eyes perpetually winking behind his large 
spectacles, — no doubt in imitation of the painters whoso 
society he cultivated, were long hair, smoked in silence, 
muznblcd ."•craps of sentences which he never finished, and 
made vague gestures in the air with his thumb, Ehren- 
feld was little, bald, and smiling, had a fair beard and a 
sensitive, weary-looking face.' a hooked nose, and he 
wrote the fashions and the society notes in the review. 
In a silky voice he used to talk obscurely ; he had a wit. 
though of a malignant au^ often ignoble kind. — All these 
young millionaires were'^ ' xb^s. bf course; when a 
man possesses everything ' fc^fifrjiremo lusjjrj’^ for him 
to deny society ; for in t’ • 'ine can evade his responsi- 
bilities. So might a .,,J,who has just fleeced a 

traveller, say to him : V are you staying for ? Get 
along ! I have no morS.tfs'a for you.” • 

Of the whole bunch. Christopher was only in sympathy 
with Mannheim ; he was certainly the most lively of the 
five ; he w’as amused by everything that hef said and 
everything that was said to him : stuttering, stammering, 
blundering, sniggering, talking nonsense, he was incap- 
able of following an argument, or of luzowing exactly 
what he thought himself : but he was quite kindly, 
bearing no malice, having not a spark of ambition. Jn 
truth, he was not very frank : he was always playing a 
part : but quite innocently, an^hd never did anybody 
any harm. 

♦ He espoused aU sorts of strange Utopias — mosf often 
generous. He was too subtle and too sceptical to lose 
his head even in his enthusiasm, and he never com- 
})romised himself by applying his theories'. But he ha^ 
to have some hobby ; it was a game 'to him, and he was 
always changing from one to another. For the time being 
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his craze was for kindness. It was not enough for him 
to be kind naturally : he wished to be thought kind : he 
professed kindness, and agted-it. Out of reaction against 
the hard, dry activity 'of his kinsfolk, and against German 
austerity, militarism, and Philistinism, he was a Tolstoyan, 
a Nirvanian, an evangelist, a Buddhist, — he was not quite 
sure what, — an apostle of a new morality that was .soft, 
boneless, indulgent, placid, easy-liviqg, effusively forgiving 
every sin, especially the shis of the flesh, a morality which 
«iid not conceal its predilection ,for those sins, and much 
less readily forgave the virtues — a morality which was 
only a compact of pleasure, a libertine association of 
mutual accommodations, which amused itself by donning 
the halo of sanctity. There was in it a spice of hypocrisy 
which was a little offensive to dehcate palates, and would 
have even been frankly nauseating if it had taken itself 
seriously. But it made no pretensions towards that : it 
merely amused itself. H"' * <.'d Cliristiaiiity was only 
meant to servo unti'kT .fler hobby came along to 

take its jlfltce — no matw ' brute force, imperialism, 

“ laughing lions.” — Mann>”. < always playing a part, 

playing with his whole hu, 3 was trying on all the 

fet'iings that he djd not ])os^r..,;J.,J, before b('Coming a good 
Jew like the. rest and with all tiie spirit of his race. 

He was very sympathetic, and ext.remcly irritating. 

> 1 : 

* )it 

For some time Christopher was one of his hobbies. 
Mannheim swore by him. He blew his ’trumpet every- 
where. He dinned his praises into the ears of his family. 
According to him, Christopher was a genius, an extra- 
ordinary man, who made strange music and talked about 
it in an astonishing^ fashion, a witty man — and a hand- 
some : fine lips, magnipbent teeth. He added that Chris- 
tophey admired him. — One evening he took him home to 
dinner. Christopher found himself talking to his new 
friend’s father, Lothair Mannheim, the banker, and 
Franz’s sistpi;. Judith. 

It was the first time that he had been in a Jew’s house. 
Although there wc*re many Jews in the little town, and 
idthough they played an important part in its life h 
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reason of their wealth, cohesion, and uitelligence, they 
lived a little apart. 1^'here were always rooted prejudices 
in the minds of the people and. a secret hostility that was 
credulous and injurious against them. Christopher’s 
family shared these prejudices. His grandfather did 
not love Jews : out the irony of Fate had decreed that 
his„ two best pupils should be of the race — (one had 
become a compose^ the other a famous virtuoso) : for 
there had been moments when he was fain to embrace 
these two good musicifuis : and then he would remember 
sadly that they had erncified the Lord : and he did not 
know how to reconcile his two incompatible currents of 
feeling. But in the end he did embrace them. He 
was inclined to think that the Lord w’ould forgive them 
lieoause of their love for music. — Christopher’s father, 
Melc'hior, w'ho pretended to he broad-minded, had had 
fewer scruples about taking money from the Jew's ; and 
he even thought it gooi**' ■ so : but he ridiculed them, 
and despised them. — As ' ^^^iJSftther, Bhe,^'as not sure 

that she was not corr Vj a sin when sne went to 
cook for them. Those ,,ihe had had to do with were 

disdainful enough wi^ .' •’-m : but she had no grudge 
against them, she bor«f^j^»;,.judy any illjwill : she was filled 
with pity for these imhappy people whom God had 
damned : sometimes she would be lillod with compassion 
when she saw the daughter of one of them go by or heard 
the merry laughter of their children. 

‘‘ So pretty* she is ! . . . Such pretty children 1 . . . 
How dreadful ! . . .” she would think. 

She dared not say anything to Christojjher, when he 
told her that he was going to dine with the Mannheims : 
but her heart sank. She thought that it was unnecessary 
to believe everything bad that was feaid about the Jews — 
(people speak ill of everybody) — ahd that there are honest 
^people everywhere, but that it wa^, better and more proper 
to keep themselves to themselves, the Jews on their side, 
the Christians on theirs. 

Christopher shared none of these prejudices. In his. 
perpetual reaction against his surroundings he was rather 
attracted towards the diflerent race. But he hardly 
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knew them. He had only come in contact with the more 
vulgar of the Jews : little shopl^eepers, the populace 
swarming in certain sheets between the Bhme and the 
cathedral, forming with the gregarious instinct of all 
human beings, a sort of little ghetto. He had often 
strolled through the neighbourhood, catching sight of and 
feeling a sort of sympathy with certain types of wonjen 
with hollow cheeks, and full lips, and wide cheek-bones, 
a Da Vinci smile, rather depraved, while their coarse lan- 
guage and shrill laughter destroyed the harmony that 
was in their faces when in repose. Even in the dregs 
of the people, in those large-headed, beady-eyed creatures 
w'ith their bestial faces, their thick-set, squat bodies, 
those degenerate de.scendaifts of the most noble of all 
peoples, even n that thick, foetid muddiness, there were 
strange phosphorescent gleams, like will-o’-the-wisps 
dancing over a swamp : marvellous glances, minds subtle 
and brilliant, a subtle elc* ry emanating from the 
ooze whiclu fascinated ;,urbed Christopher. He 
thought th^ hidden deep ' souls struggling, great 

hearts striving to break frec^ , e dung : and he would 
have liked to meet th<un, > aid them : without 
knowing them, he lyved them, he was a little fearful 
of them. And he had never had anj^^ opportunity of 
meeting the best of the Jews. 

His dinner at the Mannheims’ had for him the attrac- 
tion of novelty and something of that of forbidden fniit. 
The Eve who gave him the fruit sweetened its flavour. 
From the first moment (’hristopher had eyes only for 
Judith Mannheim. She was utterly different from all 
the women he had known. Tall and slender, rather thin, 
though solidly built, with her face framed in her black 
hail*, not long, but thieji and curled low on her head, 
coverinjg her temples anU her broad, golden brow ; rather 
short-sighted, with large })upils, and slightly prominent, 
eyes : with a largish nose and wide nostrils, thin cheeks, 
a heavy chin, strong colouring, she had a fine profile 
showing muen energy and alertness : full face, her ex- 
pression was more ‘changing, uncertain, complex : her 
eyes a’nd her cheeks were irregular. She seeuied to give 
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rovdatioi) of a strong race, and in the mould of that 
race, roughly thrown together, were manifold incongruous 
elements,' of doubtful and, unequal quality, beautiful 
and vulgar at the same time, ‘^er beauty lay especially 
in her silent lips, and in her eyes, in which there seemed 
to be greater d^pth by reason of their short-sightedness, 
and darker by reason of the bluish markings round them. 

* It needed to bp more used than Christopher was to 
those eyes, which are more those of a race than of an 
individual, to be able, to read through the limpidity that 
veiled them with such vivid quality, the real soul of 
the woman whom he thus encoimtered. It was the soul 


of the people of Israel that he saw in her sad and burning 
eyes, the soul that, unknown to them, shone forth from 
them. He lost himself as he gazed into them. It was 
only after some time that was able, after losing his 


way again and again, strike the track again on that 
oriental sea. *' 


She looked at him ; '^.'^iSthing could disturb the 
clearness of her gaze * - Christian soul seemed 

to escape her. He ^j.it. Behind those seductive 
woman s eyes upon ^ was conscious of a virile will, 
clear and cold, ‘searched ^into him brutally, 

iTidiscreetly. There was no unkindhness in the brutality 
of it. She took possession of him : not like a coquette, 
whose desire is to .seduce without caring whom she seduces. 
She was more of a coquette than anyone else : but 
she knew lies power, and she left it to her natural instinct- 
to make use of it in its own way, — especially when she 
had so easy a prey as Christopher. — ^What interested her 
more was to know her adversary — (any man, any stranger, 
was an adversary for her, — an adversary with whom later 
on, if occasion served, she could bign a compact of alli- 
ance). — She wished to know ms quality. Life being a 
game, in which the cleverest wins, it was a matter of 
reading her opponent’s cards an3 of not showing her own. 
When she succeeded she tasted the sweets of victory. It 
mattered little whether she could turn it'cb any account;. 
It was purely for her pleasure. She had a passion for 
intelligcncb : not abstract intelligence, although sflie had 
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brains enough, if she had liked, to have succeeded in any 
branch of knowledge, and would have^madc a much better 
successor to Lothair Mt^heim; the banker, 'than her 
brother. But- she preferred intelligence in the quick, 
the sort of intelligence which studies men. She loved • 
to pierce through to the soul and to weigk its value — (she 
gave as scrupulous an attention to it as the Jewess of 
Matsys to the weigliing of her gold)5-with marvellous 
divnnation she could find the weak spot in the amour, 
the imperfections and foibles whiqh are the key to the 
soul, — she could lay her hands on its secrets : it was her 
W'ay of feeling her sway over it. But she never dallied 
with her victory : she never did anything with her prize. 
Once her curiosity and her vanity were satisfied she lost 
her interest and passed on to another specimen. All her 
power was sterile. There wj,s something of death in her 
living soul. She had the genius o]( curiosity and boredom. 

• “' 1 . 

And so sb‘». looked at Oi^ and he looked at her. 

She hardly spoke. An imp.. le smile was enough, 

a little movement of the corm r mouth : ( 'hrist opher 

was hypnotized by her. Evt , v and then her smile 
would fade away, l»r face wouKr-,jecome cold, her eyes 
indifferent ; she. would attend to the meal or speak coldly 
to the servants : it was as though she were no longer 
listening. Then her eyes would light up again; and a 
few words coming pat would show that she had heard 
and understood everything. 

yhe coldly examined her brother’s judgment of Chris- 
topher : she' knew Franz’s crazes : her irony had had fine 
sport whejj she saw Christopher appear, whose looks and 
distinction had been vaunted by her bro(her--{it seemed 
to hW that h’ranz had r* special gift for seeing facts as 
they are not ; or perhaps he only thought it a paradoxicMil 
joke).— But when she looked at Christopher more closely . 
she. recognized that what Franz had said was not alto- 
gether false : igid as she went on with her scrutiny she 
discovered in Christopher a vague, unbalanced, tliovigh 
robust and bold power ; that gave her pleasivre, for she 
knew, belier than any, the rarity of power. She was 
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able to make Christopher talk about whatever she liked, 
and reveal his thoughts, and display the limitations and 
defects of his mind : she macje him play the piano : she 
did not love music, but she understood it : and she saw 
Christopher’s musical originality, although his music had 
roused no soH of emotion in her. Without the least 
r change in the coldness of her manner, with a few short, 
apt and certainly not flattering remarks she showed her 
growing interest in Christopher. 

Christopher saw it : and he was proud of it ; for he felt 
the worth of such judgment and the rarity of her appro- 
bation. He made no secret of his desire to win it : and 
he set about it so naively as to make the three of them 
smile : ho talked only to Jtidith and for Judith : he was as 
unconcerned with the others as though they did not exist. 

Franz watched him as he talked : he followed his every 
word, wnth his lips ai^ eyes, with a mixture of admiration 
and amusement : an'^ ' ,'^' juried aloud as he glanced at 
his father and his si' listened ijnpassively and 

pretended not to nc ^\^T 

Lothair Mannh< tall old man, heavily built, 

stooping a little, ^ placed, with grey hair standing 
straight up on end,^^fy black mQ,ustache and eyebrows, 
a heavy though energetic and jovial face, which gave the 
impression of great vitality — had also studied Christopher 
during the first part of the dinner, slyly but good- 
naturedly ; and he too had recognized at once that there 
was “ sonfething ” in the boy. But he was not in- 
terested in music or musicians : it was not in his line : 
he knew nothing about it, and made no secret of his 
ignorance : he even boasted of it — (when a man of that 
sort confesses his ignorance of anything he does so to 
feed his vanity). — As Christ(]^h6r had clearly shown at 
once, with a rudeness in which there was no shade of 
malice, that he could withoui) regret dispense with the 
society of the banker, and that the society of Fraulein^ 
Judith Mannheim would serve perfectly to fill his evening, 
old Lothair in some amusement had taSen his seat by .hu . 
fire : he ,read his paper, listening* vaguely and ironically 
to Christopher’s crotchets and his queer music, which 
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sometimes made him laugh inwardly at the idea that there 
could be people who understood it and.found pleasure in 
it. He ^d not trouble to» follow the conversation : he 
relied on his d&ughter’s cleverness to tell him exaoty 
what the newcomer was worth. She discharged her duty 
conscientiously. 

When Christopher had gone Lothair asked Judith : 

“ Well, you probed him enough : whait do you think 
of the artist ?” 

She laughed, thought for a moment, reckoned up, and 
said ; 

“ He is a little cracked : but he is not stupid.” 

“ Good,” said Lothair. “ I thought so too. He will 
succeed, then ?” 

“ Yes, I think so. He has power.” 

“ Very good,” said Lothair with the magnificent logic 
of the strong who are only inter, est«»^ in the strong, “ we 
must help him.” * ^ 

. ♦\ % 

Christopher went away h admiration for 

Judith Mannheim. He was not with her as Judith 

thought. They were both — she her subtlety, he 

with his instinct which* took the plai'^'of mind in him, — 
mistaken about each other. Cliristopher was fascinated 
by the enigma and the intense activity of her mind : 
but he did not’ love her. His eyes and his intelligence 
were ensnared : his heart escaped. — Why ? — It were 
difficult to tell. Because he had caught a ^impse of 
some doubtful, disturbing quality in her ? — In other 
circumstances that would have been a reason the more 
for loving : love is never stronger than when it goes out 
to one who will make it suffer. — If Christopher did not 
Ipve Judith it was not the f^ult of either of them. The 
real reason^ humiliating enough for both, was that he 
was still too near his last love. Experience had not made 
him wi^. But he had loved Ada so much, he had con- 
sumed so much fajth, force, and illusion in that passion 
that- there was not enough left for a new passion. Before 
another flame could be Kindled he would have h> build 
a new. pyre in his heart : short of that there could only be 
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a few flickerings, remnants of the conflagration that ha(l 
escaped hy chance^ which asked only to be allowed to 
burn, cast a brief and brilliant*- light and then die down 
for w'ant of fuel. Six months later, perhaps, he might 
have loved Judith blindly. Now he saw in her only a 
friend, — a rather disturbing friend in truth — but he tried 
to drive his uneasiness back : it reminded him of Ada : 
there was no attraction in that memory : he preferred not 
to think of it. What attracted him in Judith was 
everything in her \ihich was different from other women, 
not that which she had in common with them. She was 
the first intelligent, woman he had met. She was intelli- 
gent from head to foot. Even her beauty — her gestures, 
her movements, her features, the fold of her lips, her 
eyes, her hands, her slender elegance — was the reflection 
of her intelligence : her body was moulded by her intelli- 
gence : without her ^“Ihgence fhe would have passed 
unnoticed : and no dou*^-\^'^uld even have been thought 
plain by most people .fs^telligence delighted Chris- 
topher. He t hough' ' j v and more free than it was : he 

could not yet kno'' ^^r,. ’deceptive it was. He longed 
ardently to confide j|f,r-'’'i’and to impart his ideas to her. 
He had never founeP^hybody to take an interest in his 
dreams ; he was turned in upon himself t what joy, then, 
to find a woman to be his friend ! That he had not a 
sister had been one of the sorrows of his' childhood : it 
seemed to him that a sister would have understood him 
more than a brother could have done. And when he met 
Judith he felt that childish and illusory hope of having a 
brotherly love spring up in him. Not being in love, love 
seemed to him a poor thing compared with friendship. 

Judith felt this little shade of feeling, and was hurt by 
it. She was not in love with Christopher, and as she had- 
excited other passions in other ybung men of the town, 
rich young men of better posi^on, she could not feel any 
great satisfaction in knowing Christopher to be in love 
with her. But it piqued her to know tjjat he was not in 
love. No doubt she was pleased with him for confiding 
his plana : she was not surprised by it ; but it wSiS a little 
mortifying for her to know Hiat she could only exercise 
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an intellectual influence over him — (an unreasoning in- 
fluence is much more precious to a woman)., — She did 
not even exercise her influence : Christopher only courted 
her mind. Judith’s intellect was imperious. She was 
used to moulding to her will the soft thoughts of the yoimg 
men of her acquaintance. As she knew their mediocrity 
she found no pleasure in holding sway over them. With 
Christopher the pursuit was more interesting because 
more diffictilt. She was not interested in his projects : 
but she would have liked to disect his originality of 
thought, his ill-grown power, and to make them good, — 
in her own way, of course, and not in Christopher’s, 
which she did not take the trouble to understand. She 
saw at once that she could not* succeed without a struggle : 
she had marked down in Christopher all sorts of notions 
and ideas which she thought childish and extravagant : 
they were weeds to her : she .♦^^tied hard to eradicate 
them. She did not ge*t rid ' iigle one. She did not 

gain the leasjb satisfactioi^^ ^ ‘r vanity. Christopher 

was intractable. Not being,* he had no reason lor 

surrendering his ideas to her.' 

She grew keen on the game, nstinctively tried for 
some time to over jome him. t-iiristopher was very 
nearly taken in. again in spite of his lucidity of mind at 
that time. Men are easily ta^ken in by any flattery of 
their vanity ot their desires : and an artist is twice as easy to 
trick as any other man because he has more imagination. 
■Judith had only to draw Christopher into *a dangerous 
flirtation to bowl him over once more more thoroughly 
than ever. But as usual she soon wearied of the game : 
she found that such a conquest was hardly worth while ; 
Christopher was already boring her : she did not under- 
stand him. 

She did not understand him beyond a certain point. 
Up to that she understosd everything. Her admirable 
inteUigence could not take her beyond it : she ne^ed a 
heart, or in default of that the thing which could give the 
illusion of one for a time : love. She understood Chris- 
topher’s criticism of j[)eople and things : it an\used her, 
and seemed to her true enough : she had thought much 
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the same herself. But what she did not understand was 
that such ideas might have an influence on practical life 
when it might be dangerous or awkward to apply them. 
The attitude of revolt against everybody and everything 
which Christopher had taken up led to nothing : he could 
not imagine that 'he was going to reform the world. . . . 
And then ? . . . It was waste of time to knock one’s 
head against a walk A clever man judges men, laughs 
at them in secret, despises them a little : but he does as 
they do — only a little better : it is the only way of master- 
ing them. Thought is one world : action is another. 
What boots it for a man to be the victim of his thoughts ? 
Since men are so stupid as not to be able to bear the 
truth, why force it on them ? To accept their weakness, 
to seem to bow to it, and to feel free to despise them in 
his heart, is there not a secret, joy in that ? The joy of a 
clever slave ? Certainly.- .Rot all the world is a slave : 
there is no getting aw^ay^.^T^iat ; it is useless to protest 
against it ; better to be s ',«^ieliberately of one’s own 
free-will and to avc' jitulous and futile conflict. 
Besides, the worst sla-v _.,r,.3*ll is to be the slave of one’s 
own thoughts and to s^’^'-e everything to them. There 
is no need to deceive Se’s self. — She^saw clearly that if 
Christopher went on, as he seemed determined to do, with' 
his aggressive refusal to compromise •with the prejudices 
of German art and German mind, he would turn every- 
body against him, even his patrons : he was courting in- 
evitable ruin. She did not understand why he so obsti- 
nately held out against himself, and so took pleasure in 
digging his own ruin. 

To have understood him she would have had to be able 
to understand that his aim was not success, but his own 
faith. He believed in art : he beheved in hia art r he 
believed in himself, as realities not only superior to 
interest, but also to his o'wn life. When he was a little 
out of patience 'with her remarks and told her so in his 
naive arrogance, she just shrugged her ^oulders : she 
did not take him seriously. She thought he was using, 
big woids such as she was accustomed to hearing from her 
brother when he announced periodically his absurd and 
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ridiculous resolutions, which he never by any chance put 
into practice. And then when she saw tlmt tJhristoplier 
really believed in what he said, she thought him mad, 
and lost interest in him. 

After that she took no trouble to appear to advantage, 
and she showed herself as she was : much more German, 
and average Gorman, than she seemed to be at first, more, 
perhaps, than she thought. — ^The Jews are quite errone- 
ously reproached with not belonging to any nation, and 
with forming from one end of Europe to the other a 
homogeneous people impervious to the influence of the 
different races with wiiich they have pitched their tents. 
In reality there is no race which more easily takes on 
the impress of the country through which it passes : and 
if there are many characteristics in common between a 
French Jew and a German Jcav, there are many more 
different characteristics derived from their new country, 
of which, with incredible ty, they assimilate the 

habits of mind : more th\ than the mind, indeed. 

But habit, which is a sec . 'ire to aU men, is in 

most of them all the nature t y have, and the result 

is that the majority of the jhthonous citizens of 
any country have very little rigtiu to reproach the Jeivs 
With the lack of a profound and reasonable national 
feeling of which they themselves possess nothing at all. 

The W'omen, always more sensible to external influ- 
ences, more easily adaptable to the conditions of life 
and to change with them — Jewish women throughout 
Europe assume the physical and moral customs, often 
exaggerating them, of the country in which they live, — 
without losing the shadow and the strange fluid, insis- 
tent, haunting quality of their race. — ^This idea came to 
Christopher. At the Mannheims’ he met Judith’s aunts, 
cousins^ and friends. Though there was little of the 
German in their eyes, ardent and too close together, their 
nosesi going down to their lips, their strong features, their 
red blood coqrsing under their coarse brown skins ; 
though almost all of them seemed hardly at all fashioned 
to bo German — they were all extraordinarily. German : 
they had the same way of talking, of dressing, — of over- 

vou u. ,14 
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dressing. — Judith was much the best of them all: alid' 
coniparisor with tlim made alJ that was exceptional in 
her intelligence, all that she had made of herself, shine 
, forth. But she had most of their faults just as much a.s • 
they. She was much more free than they morally — 
almost absolutely free — but socially she was no more 
free : or at least her practical sense usurped the place of 
her freedom of miiid. She believed in sociel^, in class, 
in prejudice, because when all was told she foiind them to 
her advantage. It waa idle for her to laugh at the Ger- 
man spirit : she follow^ed it like any Gennan. Her 
intelligence made her see the mediocrity of some artist 
of reputation : but she re.s])eetcd him none the less because 
of his reputation ; and if slie met him personally she would 
admire him : for her ■vanity was flattered. She had no 
love for the works of Brahms, and she suspected him of 
being an artist of the secio^d -ank . but his fame impressed 
her : and as she had recv ‘^ve or six letters from him 
the result was that she < ’ aim the greatest musician 

of the day. She hac- . bt as to Christopher’s real 

worth, or as to the ^ of Lieutenant Betlev von 

Fleischer : but she v ^^ore flattered by the homage 
the liouten.uit deigned to pay to h^r millions than by 
(■bristopher’s friendship : for a dull officer is a man of 
another caste : it is more difficult for a German Jewess 
to enter that caste than for any other woman. Although 
she was not deceived by these feudal follies, and although 
she knew quite well that if she did marry Lieutenant 
I)etlev von Flei.schcr she would be doing him a great 
honour, she set herself to the conquest : she stooped so 
low as to, make eyes at the fool and to flatter his vanity. 
The proud Jewess, who had a thousand reasons for her 
pride — the ck^ver, disdainful daughter of Mannheim the 
banker lowered herself, and acted like any of the little 
middle-class Gennan women whom she despised. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

That experience was short. Christophci lost his illu- 
.sions about Judith as quickly as he haa found them. It 
is only just to say that Judith did nothing to preserve 
them. As soon as a woman of that stamp has judged a 
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mftn f(he is done wilh hin» : he ceases to exist for her : 
she wili not see liim again. And t^e no muse hesitates 
to reveal her soul to him, with calm impudence, than to 
appear naked before her dog, her cat, or any other domestic . 
animal. Christopher saw Judith’s egoism and coldness, 
and the mediocrity of her character. He had not had 
time to be absolutely caught. But he had been enough 
caught to make him suffer and to briftg him to a sort of 
fever. He did not so much love Judith as what she 
might have been — what she ought to have been. Her, 
fine eyes exercised a melancholy fascination over him : 
he could not forget them ; although he knew now the 
drab soul that slumbered in their depths he went oi» 
seeing them as he wished to see them, as he had first 
seen them. It was one of those lovele.s.s hallucinations 
of love which take up so much of the hearts of artists 
when they are not en.tirely nh^ptbed by their work. A 
passing face is enough e'j:.t : they sec in it all the 

beauty th^ is in it, unknL ^ *^^s itidifferont possessor. 
And they love it the more ffc- ' fhV’ifyerence. They love 
it as a beautiful thing that without any .man 

having known its worth or that 'en had life. 

Perhaps he was cfccciving himself, and Judith Mann- 
heim could not have been anything more than she was. 
But for a moment Christopher had believed in her ; and 
her charm endured : he could not judge her impartially. 
All her beauty seemed to him to be hers, to be herself. 
'All that was vulgar in her he cast back upon her twofold 
race, Jew and German, and perhaps he w'as more indig- 
nant with the German than with the Jew, for it had made 
him suffer more. As he did not yet know any other 
nation, the German spirit was for him a sort of scapegoat : 
he put upon it all the sins of the world. That Judith had 
deceived him was a reason the more for combating it : 
he could not forgive it for having crushed the life out of 
such s> soul. 

Such was hisJirst encounter with Israel. He had hoped 
much from it. He hj^d hoped to find in that strong race 
living {ipart from the rest an ally for his fight# He lost 
that nope. With the flexibility of his passionate intuition. 
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which made him leap from one extreme to another, iie ‘ 
persuaded himseJf that the Jewish race was much weaker 
than it was said to be, and much more open — ^much too 
open — to outside influence. It had all its oWn weaknesses 
augmented by those of the rest of the world picked up on 
its way. It was not in them that he could find assistance 
in' working the lever of his art. Rather he w^as in danger 
of being swallowcd*with them in the sands of the desert. 

Having seen the dajiger, and not feeling sure enough of 
himself to brave it, l>e suddenly gave up going to the 
Mannlicims’. He was invited several times, and begged 
< o be excused, without giving any reason. As up till then 
he had shown an excessive eagerness to accept, such a 
sudden change was remarked ; it was attributed to his 
“ originality ” : but the Mannheims had no doubt that 
the fair Judith had something to do with it : Lothair and 
Franz joked about it at dinner. , Judith shrugged her 
shoulders and said it wa ■'e conquest, and she asked 
her brother frigidly no+ iXe such a fuss about it. 
But she left no stor >Jxcd in her effort to bring 
Christopher back. 8i .ote to him for some musical 
information which no ac else could supply : and at the 
end of her letlcj,' she made a friendly allusion to the 
rarity of his visits and the ])leasure it would give them to 
see him. Christopher replied, giving the desired infor- 
mation, said that he was very busj% and did not go. 
They met sometimes at the theatre. Christopher obsti- 
nately looked away from the Mannheims’ box : and he' 
would pretend not to see Judith, who held herself in 
readiness to give him her most charming smile. She did 
not persist. As she did not count on him for anything, 
she was annoyed that the little artist should let her do 
all the labour of their friendship, and pure waste at that. 
If he wanted to come, he would. If not — oh, well, they 
could do without him. ... 

They did without him : and his absence left no very 
great g2to hi the Mannheims’ evenings. Jlnt in spite of 
herself Judith was really annoyed with Christopher. It 
seemed natural enough not to bother about him when he 
was there : and she could allow him to show ids dis* 
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pleasure at being neglected : but that his dis])lcasure 
should go so far as to break off their relationship alto- 
gether seemed to her to show a’ stupid pride 'hnd a heart 
more egoistic than in love, — Judith could not tolerate 
her own faults in others. 

She followed the more attentively everything that 
Christopher did and wi'ote. Without seeming to do so, 
she would lead her brother to the sutjject of Christopher ; 
she would make him tell her of his intercourse with him : 
and she would ]nine.tuate the narralive with clever ironic 
comment, which never let anj' ridiculous feature esca]i(i, 
and gradually destroyed Franz’s enthusiasm without his 
knowing it. ^ 

n. * 

At first all went well with the review. Christopher 
had not yet perceived the mcdir)erity of his colleagues : 
and, since he was one <if them, they hailed him as a genius. 
Mannheim, who had disji,' ^/V'd him, went everywhere 
repeating (hat (ihristcC an admirable critic, 

though had never reaS^. i.ihhig he had written, that 
he had mistaken his vocati -dad that he, Mannheim, 
had revealed it to him. The^ salvcrtised his articles in 
mysterious terms Inch aroused curiosity : and his first 
•effort was in, fact like a stone falling into a duck-pond in 
(he atony of the little town. It was called : Too much 
music. • 

“Too much music, too much drinking, too much 
eating,” wrote Christopher. “ Eating, drinking, hearing, 
without hunger, thirst, or need, from sheer habitual 
gormandizing. Living like Strasburg geese. These 

E eople are sick of a diseased appetite. Tt matters 
ttle what you give them : Tristan or the Trompeter 
von Sdkkingen, Beethoven or Mascagni, a fugue or a 
two-step, Adam, Bach, Puccini, Mozart or Marschner : 
they do not know what they are eating : the great thing 
is to eat. They find no pleasure in it. Look at them at. 
a concert. ^ Talk of German gaiety ! These people do 
. not know *what gaiety means : they are always gay ! 
Their gaiety, like their sorrow, drops like rain ; their joy 
ig dust : there is neither life nor force in it. They would 
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stay for hours smilingly and vaguely drinking in sounds, 
sounds, sounds. They think of nothing ; they feel 
nothing ; they are sponges. True joy, or true soirow — 
strength — is not drawn out over hours like beer from a 
•cask. They take you by the throat and have you down ; 
after they are gone there is no desire left in a man to 
drink in anything ; he is full ! . . . 

“ Too much music ! You are slaying each other and 
it. If you choose to murder each other that is your 
affair : I can’t help it. ^ But where music is concerned, — 
hiinds off ! I will not suffer you to debase the loveliness 
of the world by heaping up in the same basket things 
holy and things shameful, by giving, as you do at present, 
the prelude to Parsifal between a fantasia on the Daughter 
of the Regiment and a saxophone quartette, or an adagio 
of Beethoven between a cakow’alk and the rubbish of 
Leoncavallo. You boast o| being a musical people. 
You pretend to love mus’ 'Yh^'t sort of music do you 
love 1 Good or bad ? ^^applaud both equally. 

Well, then, choose ! W’ , j**ctly do you want ? You 
do not Itnow younsolv' j ou do not want to know : 
you arc too fearful o .uking sides and compromising 
yourselves. . . . To the devil with, your prudence ! — 
You arc above party, do you say ? — Above^? You mean 
below. . . 

And bo quoted the lines of old Gottfried- Keller, the 
honest citizen of Zurich — one of the German writers who 
w-as most deav to him by reason of his vigorous loyalty 
and his keen savour of the soil : 

“ Wer uher den Foricin sick wnhnt mil fttohen Mienen 
Der stcht ztimeisi vidmehr hetracktlich unter ihncnF 

(“ Ho who proudly preens himself on being above parties is rgithor 
immeasurably beneath them.**) 

“Have courage and be true^” he went on. “Have 
courage and be ugly. If you like bad music, then say so 
frankly. Show yourselves, see yourselves as you' ate. 
Rid your souls of the loathsome burden of'iiil your com-, 
promise and equivocation. Wash it -In pure water. How 
long is it since you have seen yourselves in a mirror ? I 
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will show you yourselves. Composers, virtuosi, con- 
ductors, singers, and you, dear public. You shall for 
once know yourselves. ... Be what you like : but, for 
Heaven’s sake, be true ! Be true even though art and 
artists — and I myself — have to suffer for it ! if art and 
truth cannot live together, then let art disappear. Truth 
is life. Lies are death.” 

Naturally, this youthful, wild outburst, which was* all 
of a piece, and in very bad taste, produced an outery. 
And yet, as everybody was attacked and nobody in par- 
ticular, its pertinency w'as not recognized. Everyone is, 
or believes himself to be, or says that he is, the best friend 
of truth ; there w’as, tlwTcfore. no danger of the con- 
clusions of the article being attacked. Only people were 
shocked by its general tone : cver3hf)dy agreed that it 
was hardly pro])er, especially from an artist in a semi- 
official position. A few musicians began to be uneasy, 
and protested bittcilv : tl^'.- ^aw that Christopher W'ould 
not stop at that. Othc^?^ ‘.’^ght themselves more clever 
and coflj^iatulated Chris!^,, his courage : they were 

no less uneasy about, his rfe.x ‘.slides. 

Both tactics produced the same result. Christopher 
had plunged : notjiing could stop him : and as he had 
promised, everybody was passecl in survey, composers 
and inti'rprcters alike. 

The first victims were the Kapdlmeifiters. Christopher 
did not confine himself to general remarks on the art of 
conducting an orchestra. He mentioned bis collcagxies of 
his own town and the neighbouring towns by name ; or 
if he did not name them, his allusions were so transparent 
that nobody could be mistaken. Everybody recognized 
the apathetic conductor of the Court, Alois von Werner, 
a cautious old mair, laden with honours, who was afraid 
of everything, dodged everything, was too timid to make 
a remark to his musicians, and meekly followed whatever 
they chose to do, — who never risked anything on his pro- 
^amme that had not been consecrated by twenty years 
of succe^ror, at least, guaranteed by the official, stamp 
of some academic' dignity. Christopher ironically ap- 
.plauded his boldness : he congratulated him on having 
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discovered Cade, Dvorak, or TschaikowsUy : he waxl^d 
enthusiastic over his unfailing correctness, his metronomic 
equality, the always fein-'mtanHert (finely shaded) playing 
of his orchestra : ho proposed to orchestrato the i^cole de 
‘la V docile of Czerny for his next concert, and implored 
him not to try himself so much, not to give rein to his 
jiassions, to look after his precious health. — Or he cried 
out indignantly upon the way in which he had conducted 
the Eroica of Rcethoven : 

“ A cannon ! A eaunpn ! Mow me down these people ! 

. . . But liave you then no idea of the conflict, the fight 
between human stupiflity anti human ferocity, — and the 
strength vhieh tram])les them underfoot with a glad 
shout of laughter 1 — How' ooUld you know it ? It is you 
against vhom it fight. s ! You expend all the heroism that 
is in you in listening to or in jflayingtlie Eroica of Beethoven 
without a yawn — (for it boreg you. . . . Conft'ss that it 
bores you to death !) — or ' 'vjskin'g a draught as you 
stand with bare head and ' j7'1)a<-k to let some Serene 

Highness pass.” 

He could not be sareastn enough about the pontiffs of 
the Conservatoires who interpreted the great men of the 
past as “ classics.” « 

“ (.'lassical ! That word expre.s.ses everything. Free’ 
passion, arranged and expurgated for the use of schools ! 
Life, that vast plain swept by the winds, — eneK).sed within 
the four walls of a school jJayground ! The fierce, proud 
beat of a heart in anguish, reduced to the tick-tack of a 
four-time pendulum, which goes its jolly way, hobbling 
and imperturbably leaning on the crutch of time ! . . . 
To enjoy the Ocean you need to j)ut it in a bowl with 
goldfish. You only understand life when you have 
killed it.” 

If he was not kind to the “ bird-stuff ers,” as he called 
them, he was even less kind to t he nngmen of the orchestra, 
the illustrious Kapellmeisters who toured the countrjr to 
show off their flourishes and their dainty hffnds, tho^ 
who exercised their virtuosity at the expense of the 
masters, tried hard to make the nlost familiar works 
unrecognizable, and turned somersaults through the hoop 
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o? the Sympkoyiy in C minor. He made them appear as 
old coquettes, prima-donnas pf t^e orches^tra, gipsies, 
and rope-dancers. 

The virtPosi naturally provided him with splendid 
material. He declared liimself incompetent when he had* 
to criticize their conjuring performances. He said that 
such mechanical exercises belonged to the School of Arts 
and Crafts, and that no musical cjiticism but charts 
registering the duration, and number of the notes, and 
the energy expend o.d, could der.ide the merit of such 
labours. Sometimes he would set at naught some famous 
])iano virtuoso who during a two hour.^’ concert had sur- 
mounted the formidable ditlicultica, with a smile on his 
lips and his hair hanging down into his eyes, — of executing 
a childish andante of Mozart. — He did not ignore the 
pleasure of overcoming d'fliculties. He had tasted it 
himself : it was one yf the ioys ’of life to him. But only 
to SCO the niOvSt material a-'* of it, and to reduce all the 
heroism of art to that, i to him grotesque and do- 

gradingT* He coiild not foiy; ' the “ lions ” or “ panthers ” 
of the piano. — But he was not very indulgent either 
towards the town pedants, famous in Germany, who, 
while they are rightly anxious not to alter the text of 
the masters, earefullj" suppress every flight of thought, 
and, like E. d’Albert and If. von Billow, seem to be giving 
a lesson in diet.ion when they are rendering a passionate 
sonata. 

The singers had their turn. Christopher was full to the 
brim of things to say about their barbarous heaviness and 
their provincial affectations. It w'as not only because of 
his recent misadventures with the lady in blue, but 
because of all the torture he had suffered during so many 
performances. It w'as difficult to know whieh had suf- 
fered .most, ears or e.ves. And Christ o})her had not 
enough standards of comparison to be able to have any* 
idea- of the ugliness of the setting, the hideous costumes, 
the scrcaipjjjg colours. He was only shocked by the vul- 
garity of the people, their gestun-s and attitudes, their 
unnatural playing, tW inability of the actors, to take on 
pther souls tlian their own, and by the stupefjnng indif- 
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fcrcnce with which they passed from one role to anoth«4r. 
provided they were written more or less in the same 
register. Matrons of* opulent flesh, hearty and buxom, 
appeared alternately as Ysoldc and Carmen. Amfortas 
•played Figaro. — But what most offended Christopher was 
the ugliness of the singing, especially in the classical works 
in, which the beauty of melody is essential. No one in 
Germany could sing the perfect music of the eighteenth 
century : no one would take the trouble. The clear, pure 
style of Gluck and Mozart which, like that of Goethe, 
seems to be bathed in the light of Italy — the style which 
begins to change and to become vibrant and dazzling 
with Weber — the style ridiculed by the ponderous carica- 
tures of the author of Croci&to — had been killed by the 
triumph of Wagner. The wild flight of the Vallcyrics with 
their strident cries had passed over the Grecian sky. The 
heavy clouds of Odin dimn|ed the light. No one now 
thought of singing music • '^jgy sdng poems. Ugliness 
and carelessness of detail, ^ialse notes, were let ])ass 

under pretext that only whole, only tht- thought 

behind it mattered. . . . 

“ Thought ! Let us talk of that. As if you under- 
stood it ! . . . But whether or no yQU do understand it. 
I pray you respect the form that thought lias chosen for 
itstdf. Above all, let music be and remain music !” 

And the great concern of German artists with expres- 
sion and profundity of thought was, according to Chris- 
topher, a good joke. Expression ? Thought ? Yes, 
they introduced them into ever 3 ’thing — everything im- 
partially. They would have found thought in a list 
slipper ju.st as much — neither more nor less — as in a statue 
of Michael Angelo. They played anything, anybody’s 
music with exactly the same energy. For most of them 
the great thing in music — so he declared — was the volume 
, of sound, just a musical noise. . The pleasure of singing, 
so potent in Germany, was in some sort a pleasure of 
vocal gymnastics. It was ju.st a matter of being inflate 
with air and then letting* it go vigorously, pdiv’erfuUy, for. 
a long time together and rhythmicedly. — And by way of 
compTimeift he accorded a certain great singer a dertifi-. 
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c^te of good health. He was not content with flaying 
the artists. Ho strode over the footlights and trounced 
the public for coming, gaping, to si/ch pcrfonfiances. The 
public was staggered, and did not know whether it ought 
to laugh or be angry. They had every right to cry out 
upon his injustice : they had taken oare not to be mixed 
up in any artistic conflict ; they stood aside prudeijtly 
from any burning question : and tq avoid making any 
mistake, they a))plaudod everything ! And now Chris- 
topher declared that it was a crime to applaud ! . . . 
To applaud bad works ? — That would have been enough ! 
But. Cliristophcr went further : he stormed at them for 
applaiiding great works ; 

“Humbugs!” he said. “You would have us believe 
that you have as much enthusiasm as that ? . . . Oh ! 
Como ! Sj)are your.s('lvcs the trouble ! You only prove 
exactly the opposite of wjjat you are trying to prove. 
Applaud, if you ]ik(f, thos^ ’prks and })assage.s which in 
some mea.suro deserve T mse. Applaud those loud 

final mmements which written, as Mozart said, ‘for 

long cars.’ Applaud a.s *much as you like, then : your 
braying is anticii)ated : it is part of the concert: — But 
after the 3Iis-'<n <tf Jicethoven ! . . . Poor 

• wretches ! . . . It is the Last Judgment. You have 
just seen the maddening Gloria pass like a storm over 
the ocean. • You hav(i seen the water-spout of an athletic 
and tremendous will, which stops, breaks, reaches up to 
the cloud.s, clinging by its two hands above the abyss, 
then plunging once more into space in full swing. The 
squall shrieks and whirls along. And when the hurricane 
is at its height there is a sudden modulation, a radiance 
of sound which cleaves the darkness of the .sky, and falls 
upon the livid sea Irkc a patch of light. It is the end : 
the furious flight of the destroying angel stops short, its 
wings" transfixed by these flashes of lightning. Around, 
you all is buzzing and quivering. The eye gazes fixedly 
forward in stupor. The heart beats, breathing stops, the 
limbs are’liaralyzcd. . . . And hardly has the last note 
sounded than alreiJdy you are gay and merry. You 
shout, you laugh, you criticize, you applaud.* . . . But 
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you have seen nothing, hoard nothing, felt nothing, 
understood nothing, nothing, nothing, absolutely nothing ! 
The sufferings of an artist are a show to you. You think 
the tears of agony of a Beethoven are finely painted. 
You would cry " Eneore ’ to the Crueiftxion. A great soul 
struggles all its life long in sorrow to divert your idleness 
for, an hour! . . 

So, without knowing it, he confirmed Goethe’s great 
words : but he had not yet attained his lofty serenity : 

“The people make a sj)ort of tlie sublime. If they 
could .see it as it is, they w^ould be unable to bear its 
asp(‘ct.’' 

If he had only stopped at that ! — But, whirled along 
by his enthusiasm, he swept past the ]>ublic and plunged 
like a cannon-ball into the saiietuarv, the (abcrnacle, the 
inviolable refuge of mediocrity: (Vitiei.sm. He bom- 
barded his colleagues. One^of them had taken upon 
himself to attack the most r‘ fj{l of living comj)osers, the 
must advanced representati ttow school, Ilassler, 

the writer of programme t-,, in i phonies, extraVtigant in 
truth, but full of genius. Christopher, who — as perhaps 
will be remembered — liad been presented to him w'lien he 
was a child, had always had a .secret, tendernc.ss for him 
in his gratitude for the enthusiasm and emotion that ho- 
had had then. To see a stupid critic, wdiose ignorance 
he knew', instructing a man of that calibre. Trailing him 
to order, and reminding him of set princijilcs, infuriated 
him : 

“ Order ! Order !” he cried. “ You do not know any 
order but that of the police. (Tenius is not to bo dragged 
along the beaten track. It creates order, and makes its 
will a law.” 

After this arrogant declaration he took the unlucky 
critic, considered all the idiocies he had written for some 
.time past, and administered cornoetion. 

All the critics felt the affront. Up to that time they 
had stood aside from the conflict. 1'hey did not care (o 
risk a rebuff : they knew Christopher, they* knew his. 
efficiency, and they knew also that he was not long- 
suffering. Uertain of them had discreetly expressed' their 
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regret that so gifted a comjwser should dabble in a pr^)- 
fession not his own. Whatever might be their opinion 
(when they had one), and however hurt they might be 
by Christopher, they respected in him their own privilege 
of being able to criticize everything without being criticized 
themselves. But when they saw Christopher rudely break 
the tacit convention which bound them, they saw in him 
an enemy of public order. With one consent it seemed 
revolting to them that a very young man should take upon 
himself to show scant respect fgr the national glories : 
and they began a furious campaign against him. They 
did not write long articles or consecutive arguments — 
(they were unwilling to venture upon such ground with 
an adversary better armed than themselves : although a 
journalist has the special faculty of being able to discuss 
without taking his adversary’s arguments into considera- 
tion, and even without having read them) — but long ex- 
perience had taught ‘thejp* \t, as the reader of a paper 
always agrees with it, 1. to appear to argue was to 
weakeifTts credit with hl^n ; it was necessary to affirm, 
or, better still, to deny — (negation is twice as powerful as 
affirmation : it is a direct consequence of the law of 
gravity ; it is much easier to drop a stone than to throw 
it up). — They, adopted, therefore, a system of little notes, 
perfidious, ironic, injurious, which w'ere repeated day by 
day, in an’ easily accessible position, with unwearjing 
assiduity. They held the insolent Christopher up to 
ridicule, though they never mentioned him by name, 
but always transparently alluded to him. They twisted 
his words to make them look absurd : they told anecdotes 
about him, true for the most part, though the rest were 
a tissue of lies, nicely calculated to set him at loggerheads 
with the whole towfi, and, worse still, with the Court ; 
even his physical appearance, his features, his manner of 
dressing, were attacked and caricatured in a way that by. 

dint.of repetition came to be like him. 

• * 

• - * * 

It would have mi^ttered little to Christopher’s friends 
if thejr Revieio had not also come in for blows in the battle. 
In truth, it served rather as an advertisement : there was 
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no desire to commit the Jiri'irw to the quarrel : rather tli« 
attempt was made to,cut, (.’hristopher oil from it : there 
was astonishment that it should so compromise its good 
name, and they were given to understand that if they 
did not take care steps would be taken, however un- 
pleasant it might be, to make the whole editorial staff 
resp'onsible. There were signs of attack, gentle enough, 
upon Adolf Mai anfj Mannheim, which stirred up the 
wasps’ nest. Mannheim only laughed at it ; he thought 
that it would infuriate his father, his uncles, cousins, and 
his innumerable family, who took upon themselves to 
watch everything he did and to be scandali/.ed by it. 
Hut Adolf Mai took it very seriously, and blamed Chris- 
topher for comjwoniising the' Jicninr. ChriHtoj)her sent 
him y)aeking. 1'he others who had not been attacked 
found it ratlicr amusing that ]\tai, w'ho was aj)t to pontifi- 
cate over them, should be t^ieir 3c^ij)egoat. Waldhaus 
was secretly delighted : he ' -t- that there was never a 
fight without a few heads . broken. Nalurallj'^ he 
took good care that it should''ri()t be his own : he thought 
he was sheltered from onslaught by the position of Ins 
family and his relatives : and he saw no harm in the 
Jews, his allies, being mauled n little. Ehrenfeld and 
Coldenring, who were so far untouched, wotdd not have' 
bcem worried by attack : they could reply. Hut what did 
touch them on the raw was that ChristopluT should go 
on persi.stent ly putting them in the wrong with their 
friends, and especially their women friends. They had 
laughed loudly at the first articles, and thought them 
good fun : they admired Christopher’s vigorous window- 
smashing ; they thought they had only to give the word 
to check his corabativeness, or at least to turn his attack 
from men and women whom they rnight mention. — But 
no. Christopher would listen to nothing : he paid no 
-heed to any remark, and went ’on like a madman. If 
they let him go on there w'^ould be no living in the place. 
Already their young women friends, furious aod in tears, 
had come and made scenes at the offices of the Iteview. 
They brougjbt all their di[)lomacy to bear on Christqpher 
to persuade him at least to moderate certain of his 
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cri'licismH ; Chnst()i»her changed nolhing. They lost their 
temf)ers : Christopher lost his, but ho changed nothing. 
Waldhaus was amused by the unhappiness of his friends, 
which in no wise touched him, and took Christopher’s part 
to annoy them. Perhaps also he was more capable than 
they of np])reciating Christopher’s extravagance, who 
with head down hurled himself upon everything without 
keeping any line of retreat, or preparing any refuge for 
the future. As for Mannheim, he was royally amused 
by the farce ; it seemed to him a good joke to have intro- 
duced this madman among these correct people, and he 
rocked with laughter both at the blows whi(^h Christopher 
dealt and at those which he received. Although, under 
his sister’s influence, he was beginning to think that (Jhris- 
topher was decidedly a little cracked, he only liked him 
the more for it — (it was ne/'essary for him to find those 
W'ho were in sympaljiy wit^ him a little absurd). — And 
so he joined Waldhaus in * porting (’hristopher against 
the ot hers. *■, 

As1ic*\vas not wanting in practical sense, in spite of all 
his elTorts to preteiul to Cie contrary, he thought very 
justly that it would be to his friend's advantage to ally 
himself with the emuso of the most advanced musical 
jiarty in the country. 

As in mo.st German towns, there was in the town a 
Wagtier-VerHn, which represented new ideas against the 
conservative element. — In truth, there was no great risk 
in defending Wagner when his fame w'as hckninvledged 
everywhere and his works iuclude<l in the repertoire of 
every Opera House in Germany. And yet his victory 
was rather won by force than by universal accord, and 
at heart the majority were obstinately conservative, 
especially in the siriall towns such as this which have 
been gather loft outside the great modern movements, 
and are rather proud ofdhcir ancient fame. More than, 
anywhere else there reigned the distrust, so innate in the 
German popple, of anything now, the sort of laziness in 
•feeling anything true or powerful which has not been 
pondered and digested by several generations. It was 
apparent in the reluctance with which — not the works 
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of Wagner, whicli are beyond discussion — every new wdtk ' 
inspiretl by the Wagnerian spirit was accepted. And so 
the Wagner-Vercin would have had a useful task to 
fulfil if they had set themselves to defend all the young 
and original forces in art. Sometimes they did so, and 
Bruckner or Hugo W^olf found in some of them their 
best allies. But too often the egoism of the master 
weighed upon his disciples : and just as Bayreuth serves 
only monstrously to glorify one man, the offshoots of 
Bayreuth were little churches in which lilass was eternally 
sung in honour of the one God. At the most the faithful 
disciples were admitted to the side-chapcls, the disciples 
who applied the hallowed doctrines to the letter, and, 
prostrate in the dust, adored the only Divinity with His 
many faces ; music, poetry, drama, and metaphysics. 

The Wagner-Verein of the town was in exactly this 
case. — However, they went t^irough the form of activity ; 
they were always trying h' '*'‘UXoi young men of talent 
who looked as though the^ 4riht be useful to it ; and 
they had long had their eyek on Christopher. Tney had 
discreetly made advances to nim, of which Christopher 
had not taken any notice, because he felt no need of being 
associated with anybody : he could eiot understand the 
necessity w^hich drove his compatriots always to be band- 
ing themselves together in groups, being unable to do 
anything alone : neither to sing, nor to walk, nor to drink. 
He was averse to all V treimwesen. But on the whole ho 
was more kiiidly disj)Osed to the Wagner-Vcrehi than to 
any other Verein : at least, they did provide an excuse 
for fine concerts : and although he did not share all the 
Wagnerian ideas on art, he was much nearer them than 
to those of any other group in music. He could, he 
thought, find common ground with a party which 'was 
as unjust as himself towards Brahms and the “ Brahmins.” 
So he let himself be put up for it. Mannheim introduced 
him ; he knew everybody. Without being a musician, 
he was a member of the Wagner-Verein. — ^^J^e managing 
committee had followed the campaign which Christopher 
was conducting in the Review. His slaughter in the 
opposing camp had seemed to them to give signs of a 
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Btrong grip which it would be as well to have in their 
service. Christopher had also let fly certain disrespectful 
remarks about the sacred fetish : but they had preferred 
to close their eyes to that ; and perhaps his attacks, not 
yet very offensive, had not been without their influence,' 
unconsciously, in making them so eager to enrol Chris- 
topher before he had time to deliver himself more fully. 
They came and very amiably asked his permission to 
play some of his compositions at one of the approaching 
concerts of the Association. Christopher was flattered, 
and accepted : he went to the WagTier-Verein, and, urged 
by Mannheim, he was made a member. 

At that time there were at the head of the Wagner- 
Verein two men, of whom one enjoyed a certain notoriety 
as a writer, and the other as a conductor. Both had a 
Mohammedan beli(^f in Wagner. The first, Josias Kling, 
had compiled a Wagner Dictionary — Wagner Lexikon — 
which made it possible in oment to know the master’s 
thoughts de omni re scih^ it had been his life’s work. 
He was* capable of reciting whole chapters of it at table, 
as the Fr(?iich provincials used to recite whole cantos of 
Voltaire's PticdU. He used also to publish in the Bayreuther 
Blatter articles on Wtigner and the Aryan Spirit. Of course, 
Wagner was tp him the type of the pure Aryan, of whom 
the Oerman race had remained the last inviolable refuge 
against the* corrupting influences of Latin Semitism, 
especially the French. He declared that the impure 
French spirit was finally destroyed, though he did not 
desist from attacking it bittwly day by day as though 
the eternal enemy were still a menace. He would only 
acknowledge one great man in France : the Count of 
Gobineau. Kling was a little man, very little, and he 
used to blush like a girl. — ^The other pillar of the Wagner- 
Verein, Erich Lauber, had been manager of a chemical 
works tmtil four years before : then he had given up , 
eyerything to become a conductor. He had succeeded 
by force of will, and because he was very rich. He was 
- a Ba 3 rreuth fanatic : it was said that he had gone there 
on fwt, from Municli, wearing pilgrim’s sandals. It was 
a strange thing that a man who h^ read much, travelled 
. VOL. n. . 16 
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much, practised divers professions, and in everything dis- 
played an energetic personality, should have become in 
music a sheep of Panurge ; all his originality was expended 
,in his being a little more stupid than the others. He was 
not sure enough of himself in music to trust to his own 
personal feelings, and so he slavishly followed the inter- 
pretations of Wagner given by the KafdJmeistera, and 
the licensees of Bay/euth. He desired to reproduce even 
to the smallest detail the setting and the variegated cos- 
tumes which delighted +he puerile and barbarous taste of 
the liitle Court of Wahnfried. He was like the fanatical 
admirer of Michael Angelo who used to reproduce in his 
copies even the cracks in the wall of the mouldy patches 
which had themselves been hallowed by their appearance 
in the hallowed pictures. 

Christopher was not likely to approve greatly of the 
two men. But they wore me;i of the world, pleasant, and 
both well-read : and Laul)(‘^,,'’pnversation was alwaj's 
interesting on any other su^jp;®*! than music. He was a 
bit of a crank : and Christopher did not dislike cranks : 
they were a change from the horrible banality of reason- 
able people. He did not 3'ct know that there is nothing 
more devastating than an irrational man, and that 
originalitj' is even more rare among those who are called 
“ originals ” than among the rest. For these “ originals ” 
are simply maniacs whose thoughts are reduced to clock- 
work. 

Josias Klih'g and Lauber, being desirous of winning 
Christopher’s support, were at first very keenly interested 
in him. Kling wrote a eulogistic article about him and 
Lauber followed all his directions when he conducted his 
compositions at one of the concerts of the Society. Chris- 
topher was touched by it all. Unfortunately^ all their 
attentions were spoiled by the stupidity of those who 
paid them. He had not the faculty of pretending about 
people because they admired him. He was exacting. 
He demanded that no one should admire.h'ni for the 
opposite of what he was : and he was always prone to- 
regard as enemies those who were his friends, by mistake. 
And so he was not at all pleased with Kling for seeing in 
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him a disciple of Wagnor, and trying to see connections 
between passages of his Liedcr end passages of the 
Tetralogy, which had nothing in common but certain notes 
of the scale. And he had no pleasure in hearing one of 
his works sandwiched — together with a worthless imita- 
tion by a Wagnerian student — between two enormous 
blocks of Wagnerian drama. 

It was not long before he was stifled in the little chapel. 

It was just another Conservatoire, as narrow as the old 
Conservatoires, and more intolerant because it was the 
latest comer in art. Christopher began to lose his illusions 
about the absolute value of a form of art or of thought. 
Hitherto ho had always believed that great ideas bear 
their own light within themselves. Now he saw that 
ideas may change, but that men remain the same : and, in 
fine, nothing counted but men : their ideas were what they 
were. If they were b^rn meuiocre and servile, even genius 
became mediocre in its p ^e through their souls, and 
the shoijt of freedom of i. *ero breaking his bonds be- 
came the act of slavery of succeeding generations. — 
Christopher could not refrain from expressing his feelings. 
He let no opportunity slip of jeering at fetishism m art. 
He declared that there was no need of idols, or classics 
of any sort, ard that ho only had the right to call himself 
the heir of the spirit of Wagner who was capable of 
trampling Wagner underfoot and so walking on and 
keeping himself in close communion with ^ife^ Kling’s 
stupidity made Christopher aggressive. Ho set out all 
the faults and absurdities he could see in Wagner. The 
Wagnerians at once credited him with a grotesque jealousy 
of their God. Christopher for his part had no doubt 
that these same people who exalted Wagner since he was 
dead would have been the first to strangle him in his life : 
and he did them an injustice. The Klings and the 
Laubers also had had their hour of illumination ; they ' 
had '■been advanced twenty years ago : and then, like 
most people, they had stopped short at that. Mai) has 
so little force that he is out of breath after the first 
ascent : very few are long-winded enough to gg on. 

Christopher’s attitude quickly alienated him from his 
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new friends. Their sympathy* w’as a bargain : he riad 
to side with them if. they were to side with him : and it 
was quite evident that Christopher would .not yield an 
inch ; he would not join them. They lost their en- 
thusiasm for him. The eulogies which he refused to 
accord to the gods and demi-gods who were approved by 
the cult, were withheld from him. They showed less 
eagerness to welcome his compositions : and some of the 
members began to protest against his name being too 
often on the programraes. They laughed at him behind 
his back, and criticism went on : Kling and Lauber by 
not protesting seemed to take part in it. They would 
have avoided a breach with Christopher if possible : first 
because the minds of the (ilermans of the Rhino like 
mixed solutions, solutions which are not solutions, and 
have the privilege of prolonging indefinitely an am- 
biguous situation : and, secondly, because they hoped 
in spite of everything to b' ' ’e to make use of him, by 
wearing him down, if not b. ^ ersuasion. , 

Christopher gave them no time for it. Whenever he 
thought he felt that at heart any man disliked him, but 
would not admit it and tried to cover it up so as to re- 
main on good terms with him, he would never rest until 
he had succeeded in proving to him that he was his 
enemy. One evening at the Warner- Verein when he had 
come up against a wall of hypocritical hostility, he could 
boar it no longer, and sent in his resignation to Lauber, . 
without wasting words. Lauber could not understand 
it : and Mannheim hastened to Christopher to try 
and pacify him. At his first words Christopher burst 
out : 

“ No, no, no, — no ! Don’t talk to me about these 
people. I will not see them again. ... 1 cannot. I can- 

not. ... I am disgusted, horribly, with men ; 1 can 
hardly bear to look at one.” 

Mannheim laughed heartily. He was thinking mo/;h 
less of smoothing Christopher down than of having the 
fun of it. 

“ I know that they are not beautiful,” he said ; “ but 
that is nothing new : what new thing has happened 
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“ Nothing. I have had enough, that is all. . . . Yes, 
laugh, laugh at me : everybody knows I am mad. Pru- 
dent people act in accordance with the laws of logic and 
reason and sanity. I am not like that : I am a man who • 
acts only on his own impulse. When a certain quantity 
of electricity is accumulated in me it has to expend itself, 
at all costs ; and so much the worse for the others if it 
touches them ! And so much the worse for them ! I 
am not made for living in society. Henceforth I shall 
belong only to myself.” 

“You think you can do without everybody else ?” 
said Mannheim. “ You cannot play your music all by 
yourself. You need singer”, an orchestra, a conductor, 
an audience, a claque. . , .” 

Christopher shouted. 

“ No ! no ! no !” ^ 

But the last word made him jump. 

“ A claque ! Are you^J^^^^shamed ?” 

“ I am not talking of a claque — (although, indeed, 

it is the only means yet discovered of revealing the merit 
of a composition to the audience). — But you must have a 
claque : the author’s coterie i,s a claque, properly drilled 
by him : every author has his claque : that is what 
friends are for.” 

“ I don’t yant any friends !” 

“ Then you will be hissed.” 

“ I want to be hissed !” 

Mannheim was in the seventh heaven. 

“ You won’t have even that pleasure for long. They 
won’t play you.” 

■ “ So be it, then ! Do you thmk I care about being a 
famous man ? . . . ^Yes. I was making for that with 
all my might. . . . Nonsense ! Folly ! Idiocy ! . . . 
As if the satisfaction of the vulgarest sort of pride could 
compensate for all the sacrifices — weariness, suffering, 
infamy, insults, degradation, ignoble concessions — which 
are the price of fame ! Devil take me if I ever bother 
my head about such things again ! Never again ! Pub- 
licity is a vulgar infamy. I will be a private citizen and 
live for myself and those whom I love. . . 
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“ Good,” said Mannheim, ironically. “ You must 
choose a profession. .Why shouldn’t you make shoes ?” 

“ Ah ! rf I were a cobbler like the incomparable ^chs !” 

. cried Christopher. “ How happy my life would be ! A 
cobbler all through the week, — and a musician on Sun- 
day, privately, intimately, for my own pleasure and that 
of 'my friends ! What a life that would be ! . . . Am I 
mad to waste my time and trouble for the magnificent 
pleasure of being a prej* to the judgment of idiots ? Is 
it not much better and finer to be loved and understood 
by a few honest men than to be heard, criticized, and 
toadied by thousands of fools ? . . . The devil of pride 
and thirst for fame shall never again take me : trust me 
for that !” 

“ Certainly,” said Mannheim. He thought : 

“ In an hour ho will say just the opposite.” He re- 
marked quietly : 

“ Then I am to go and s th things down with the 
W agner- V erein 

Christopher waved his arms. 

“ What is the good of my shouting myself hoarse with 
telling you ‘No,’ for the last hour ? . . . I tell you that 
I will never set foot inside it again ! I loathe all these 
Wagwr-Vertine, all those Ycreine,, all tlvese flocks of 
sheep who have to huddle together to bo able to baa in 
unison. Go and tell those sheep from me that I am a 
wolf, that I have teeth, and am not made for the pas- 
ture !” 

“ Good, good. I will tell them,” said Mannheim,' as 
he went. He was delighted with his morning’s enter- 
tainment. Ho thought : 

” He is mad, mad, mad as a hatter. ...” 

His sister to whom ho reported the interview at once 
shrugged her shoulders and said ; 

“ Mad ? He would like us to think so ! . . . He is 
stupid, and absurdly vain. . . .” •’ • 

* 

* * 

Christopher went on with his fierce campaign in Wald- 
haus’s Review. It was not that it gave him pleafeure : 
criticism disgusted him, and he was always wishing it at 
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the bottom of the sea. But he stuck to it because people 
were trying to stop bim : he did not wish to appear to 
have given in. 

Waldhaus was beginning to be uneasy. As long as he ^ 
was out of reach he had looked on at the aSray with the * 
calmness of an Olympian god. But for some weeks past 
the other papers had seemed to be beginning to disregard 
his inviolability : they had begun te attack his vanity 
as a writer witk a rare malevolence in which, had Wald- 
haus been more subtle, he might have recognized the 
hand of a friend. As a matter of fact, the attacks were 
cunningly instigated by Ehrenfeld and Goldenring : they 
could see no other way of inducing him to stop Chris- 
topher’s polemics. Their perception was justified. Wald- 
haus at once declared that Christopher was beginning to 
weary him : and ho withdrew his support. All the stafE 
of the Review then tried 'hard to silence Christopher ! 
But it were as easy to mwH^ a dog who is about to devour 
his prf^y ! Everything raiR^aid to him only excited him 
more. He called them poltroons, and declared that he 
would say everything— Everything that he ought to 
say. If they wished to get rid of him, they were free 
to do so ! The whole town would know that they were 
as cowardly as the rest : but ho would not go of his own 
accord. , 

They looked at each other in consternation, bitterly 
blaming Mannheim for the trick he had pla5’ed them in 
bringing such a madman among them. " Mannheim 
laughed, and tried hard to curb Christopher himself ; and 
he vowed that with the next article Christopher would 
water his wine. They were incredulous : but the event 
proved that Mannheim had not boasted vainly. Chris- 
topher’s next article, though not a model of courtesy, 
did not contain a single offensive remark about anybody. 
Mannheim’s method was very simple : they were all, 
.amazed at not having thought of it before : Christopher 
never read what he wrote in the Review, and he hardly 
read the proofs of bis articles, only very quickly and care- 
lessly. Adolf Mai had more than once passed caustic 
•remarks on the subject : he said that a printer’s error was 
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a disgrace to a Review : and Christoplier who did not 
regard criticism altogether as an art, replied that those 
who were upbraided m it would understand well enough. 
Mannheim turned this to account : he said that Chris- 
topher was right, and that correcting proofs was printer’s 
work : and ho offered to take it over. Christopher was 
overwhelmed with gratitude : but they told him that 
such an arrangemcBt would be of service to them and a 
saving of time for the Review. So Christopher left his 
proofs to Mannheim and asked him to correct them care- 
fully. JIannheim did : it was sport for him. At first 
he only ventured to tone down certain phrases and to 
delete here and there certain ungracious epithets. Em- 
boldened by success, he w’eht further with his experi- 
ments : he began to alter sentences and their meaning : 
and he w'as really skilful in it. The whole art of it con- 
sisted in preserving the gcni.ral appearance of the sen- 
tence and its characteristic ''"’m while making it say 
exactly the opposite of wi Christopher had meant. 
Mannheim took far more trouble to disfigure Christopner’s 
articles than he would have ddao to write them himself : 
never had he worked so hard. But he enjoyed the 
result : certain masicians whom Christopher had hitherto 
pursued with his sarcasms wore astounded trtsee him grow 
gradually gentle and at last sing their praises^. The staff 
of the l^viow wore delighted. Mannheim used to read 
aloud his lucubrations to them. I’hey roared with 
laughter.' Ehrenfeld and Goldenruig would say to 
Mannhehn occasionally : 

“ Bo careful ! You are going too far.” 

“ There’s no danger,” Mannheim would say. And he 
would go on with it. 

Christopher never noticed anything. Ho used to go 
to the office of the Review, leave his copy, and not bother 
about it any more. Sometimes he would take Mannheim 
aside and say : 

” This time I really have done for the swine. Just 
read. . . .” 

Mannheim would read. 

** Well, what do you think of it ?” 
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“ Terrible, my desr follow ; tbcro’s nothing loft of 
them !” • , , 

“ What do you think they will say ?” 

“ Oh ! there will be a fine row.” 

But there never was a row. On the contrarj^ every- 
body beamed at Christopher : people whom he detestotl 
would bow to him in the street. One day ho came to»tho 
oflSce uneasy and scowling ; and, throwing a visiting-card 
on the table, he asked : 

“ What does this mean ?” • 

It was the card of a musician w'hom ho had slaughtered 

“ A tkomand thanks." 

Mannheim replied with 4 laugh : 

“ It is ironical.” 

Christopher w^as set at rest. 

“ Oh !” he said. “ I was afraid my article had plea.'totl 
him.” . ' ■ ■ 

“Ho is furious,” sai# Xirenfeld : “but he docs not 
wish to seem so : he is as the strong man, and is 

just 'aughing.” ^ 

“Laughing? . . . Swme !” said Christopher, furious 
once more. “ I shall write another article about him. 
Ho laughs best who laughs last.” 

“No, no.’/said Waldhaus anxiously. “ I don’t think 
he is laughipg at you. It is humility : he is a good (’hris- 
tian. He is holding out the other cheek to the smiter.” 

“ So much tho better !” said Christopher. “ Ah ! 
Coward ! He has asked for it : he shall have ms Hogging.” 

Waldhaus tried to intervene. But the others laughed 

“ Let him be . . .” said Mannheim. 

• “ After all ...” replied Waldhaus, suddenly reassured, 
“ a. little more or lesg makes no matter ! ...” 

Christopher went away. His colleagues rocked and 
roared with laughter. T\Hen they had had their fill of 
it Waldhaus said to Mannheim : 

- “'•All the same, it was a narrow squeak. . . . Please be 
careful. ‘We shall be caught yet.” 

“ Bah !” said Mannheim. “ We have plenty of time. 
.... And, besides, I am making friends for him.” 
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CHEisTorHEE had got so far with hia clumsy efforts 
towards the reform of Circrman art when there happened 
to pass through the town a troupe of French actors. It 
would be more exact to say a band ; for as usual, they 
were a collection of poor devils, picked up goodness knows 
where, and young unknown nlayers too happy to learn 
their art, provided they were allowed to act. They were 
all harnessed to the chari< a famous and elderly 
actress who was making a to»-i of Germany, and, parsing 
through the little princely to\\u, gave their performance 
there.. 

Waldhaus’ Review made a great fuss over them. Mann- 
heim and his friends knew, or pretended to know, about, 
the literary and social life of Paris ; they wsed to repeat 
gossip picked up in the boulevard newspapers and more 
or less understood ; they represented the French spirit in 
Germany. That robbed Christopher of any desire to 
know more aBout it. Mannheim used to overwhelm him 
with praises of Paris. He had been there several times ; 
certain members of his family were there. He had re- 
lations in every country in Europe, and they had every- 
where assumed the nationality and asjpect of the country : 
this tribe of the seed of Abraham included an English 
baronet, a Belgian senator, a French minister, a deputy 
in the Reichstag, and a Papal Count ; and all of them, 
although they were united and filled with respect for' the 
stock, from which they sprang, were sincerely' English, 
Belgian, French, German, or Papal, for their pride never 
allowed of doubt that the country of their adoption* was 
the greatest of all. Mannheim was paradozically the 
• • 234 
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only one of them who was pleased to prefer all the 
countries to which he did not* belong. He. used often 
to talk of Paris enthusiastically, but as he was always 
extravagant in his talk, and, by way of praising the 
Parisians, used to represent them as a speoics of scatter- 
brains, lewd and rowdy, who spent their time in love- 
making and revolutions without ever taking themselves 
seriously, Christopher was not greatly attracted by the 
“ Byzantine and decadent republic beyond the Vosges.” 
He used rather to imagine Paris* as it was presented in 
a naJve engraving which he had seen as a frontispiece to 
a book that had recently appeared in a Grerman art 
publication ; the DovU of IJotre Dame appeared huddled 
up above the roofs of the town with the legend : 

“ Eternal luxury, like an insatiable Vampire, devours its 
prey above the great city." • 

Like a good German he despised the debauched Volcae 
and their literature, of,^’^ch he only knew licentious 
bufiopneries, VAiglon, jSf^iame Sans Oene, and a few 
music-hall ditties. The snobbishness of the little town, 
where those people who \TOro most notoriously incapable 
of being interested in art flocked noisily to take places at 
the box office, brought him to an affectation of scornful 
indhTeronco t^waids the great actress. He vowed that he 
would not go one yard to hear her. It was the easier 
for him to keep his promise as seats had reached an 
exorbitant price which he could not afford. 

The repertoire which the French actors 'EadT brought 
included a few classical pieces; but for the most part 
it was composed of tho.^e idiotic pieces which are ex- 
pressly manufactured in Paris for exportation, for 
notjung is more international than mediocrity. Chris- 
topher knew La Tosco, which was to be the first produc- 
tion of the touring actors ; he had seen it in translation 
adorned with all those easy graces which the company 
of ai* little Rhenish theatre' can give to a French play : 
and he lawghed scornfully and declared that he was very 
glad, when he saw hi# friends go off to the theatre, hot to 
have, to see it again. But next day he listened none 
the less eagerly, without seeming to listen, to t^e enthusi- 
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astic tales of the delightful evening they had had : he 
was angry at having Inst the right to contradict them by 
having refused to see what everybody was talking about. 

The second production announced was a French trans- 
lation of Hamlet. Christopher had never missed an 
opportunity of seeing a play of Shakespeare’s. Shake- 
speare was to him of the same order as Beethoven, an 
inexhaustible spring of life. Hamlet had been specially 
dear to him during the period of stress and tumultuous 
doubts through which he had just passed. In spite of his 
fear of seeing himself reflec.tcd in that magic mirror he 
was fascinated by it : and he prowled about the theatre 
notices, though he did not admit that he was longing to 
book a seat. But he was so obstinate that after what he 
had said to his friends he would not eat his words : and 
he would have stajxd at home that evening if chance 
had not brought him in contact with Mannheim just as 
he was sadly going home. 

Mannhehu took his arm aixv^'told him angrily, though 
he never ceased his banter, tha^ an old beast of a rt'lation, 
his father’s sister, had just come down upon them with 
all her retinue and that they had all to stay at home to 
welcome her. He had tried to get out of it ; but his 
father would brook no trifling with quc.stions of family 
etiquette and the respect due to elderly relatives : and 
as he had to handle his father carefully because he 
wanted prje^ntly to get money out of him, he had had 
to give in and not go to the play. 

“ You had tickets 1” asked Christopher. 

“ An excellent box ; and I have to go and give it — (I 
am just going now) — to that old pig, Griinebaum, papa’s 
partner, so that he can swagger there with the she Griine- 
baum and their turkey hen of a daughter. Jolly ! , . . 
I want to find something very disagreeable to say to,them. 
They won’t mind so long as I give them the tickets — 
although they would much rather they were bank-notes,” 

He stopp^ short with his mouth open and 'looked at 
Christopher ; t 

” Oh ! but — but just the man I want !” He chuckled : 

” Christwpher, are you going to the theatre ?” 
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“ No.” 

“ Good. You shall go. I ask it as a favour. You 
cannot refuse.” * 

Christopher did not understand. 

‘‘ But I have no seat.” 

“ Here you are !” said Mannheim triumphantly, 
thrusting the ticket into his hand. 

“ You are mad,” said Christopher. ** What about 
j’our father’s orders ?” 

Mannheim laughed : , 

” He will be furious !” he said. 

He dried his eyes and went on ; 

‘‘ I shall tap him to-morrow morning as soon as he is 
up before he knows anything.” 

“ I cannot accept,” said Christopher, “ knowing that 
he would not like it . ” . 

“It does not concern j’ou . you know nothing about it.” 

Christopher had unfoi(^<^4he ticket : 

“ And what would I d(S>«rth a box for four ?” 

“ vVhatevcr, you like. You can sleep in it, dance if 
you like. Take some wulnen. You must know some ? 
if need be we can lend you some.” 

Christopher held tout the ticket to Mannheim : 

“ Certainly^ not. Take it back.” 

“ Not 1,”, said Mannheim, stepping back a pace. “ I 
can’t force you to go if it bores you. but I shan’t take it 
back. You can throw it in the fire or even take it 
virtuously to the Griinebaums. 1 don’t GSre”. Good- 
night !” 

He left Christo])her in the middle of the street, ticket 
in hand, and went away. 

Christopher was unhappy about it. He said to him- 
self that he ought to take it to the Griinebaums : but he 
was not keen about the idea. He went home still ponder- 
ing, and when later he looked at the clock he saw that 
ho had only just time enough to dress for the theatre. 
It would-be too silly to waste the ticket. He asked his 
' mother to go with Louisa declared that she 

would rather go to bed. He went. At heart he was 
dlleil with childish glee at the thought of l^s evening. 
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Only one thing woixicd him : the thought of having to 
be alone in such a pleasure. He had no remorse about 
Mannheim’s father or the Griinebaums, whose box he 
was taking : but he was remorseful about those whom 
he might have taken with him. He thought of the joy 
it could give to other young people like himself : and it 
hurt him not to be able to give it them. He cast about 
but could find nobody to whom he could offer his ticket. 
Besides, it was late and he must hurry. 

As he entered the theatre he passed by the closed 
window on which a poster announced that there was not 
a single seat left in the office. Among the people who 
were turning away from it cfisappointedly he noticed a 
girl who could not make up her mind to leave, and was 
enviously watching the people going in. She was dressed 
very simply in black ; she ^yas not very tall ; her face 
was thin, and she looked dedicate -.jand at the moment 
he did not notice whether sb Tore jjretty or plain. He 
passed her : then he stop^-^a, turned, and without 
stopping to think : 

“ You can’t get a scat, Frtiulein ?” he asked point- 
blank. 

She blushed, and said with a forcigri accent : 

“ No, sir.” V 

“ I have a box which I don’t know what^to do with. 
Will you make use of it with me 1” 

She blushed again and thanked him, and said she could 
not acceptrTlhristopher was embarrassed by her refusal, 
begged her pardon and tried to insist, but he could hot 
persuade her, although it was obvious that she was 
dying to accept. He was very perplexed. He made up 
his mind suddenly. 

“ There is a way out of the difficulty,'’ he said. “ You 
take the ticket. I don’t want it. I have seen the 
play.” (He was boastmg.) “It will give you more 
pleasure than me. Take it, please.” 

The girl was so touched by his proposal and the cordial 
manlier in which it was made that ^ars all but came to 
her eyes. She murmured gratefully that she could not 
think of d4>nving him of it. 
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“ Then, come,” he said, smiling. 

He looked so kind and honest t^at she was ashamed 
of having refused, and she said in some confusion : 

“ Thank you. I will come.” 

* 

* * 

They went in. The Mannheims’ box was wide, big, 
and faced the stage ; it was impossible not to be seen in 
it if they had wished. It is useless to say that their entry 
passed unnoticed. Christopher made the girl sit at the 
front, while he stayed a little bt%ind so as not to em- 
barrass her. She sat stiffly upright, not daring to turn 
her head : she was horribly shy : she would have given 
much not to have accepted. To give her time to re- 
cover her composure and not knowing what to talk to her 
about, Christopher pretended to look the other w'ay. 
Whichever way he looked>it was easily seen that his 
presence with an unkhown companion among the brilliant 
people of the boxes was much curiosity and com- 

mep+ He darted furious glances at those who were 
lool^ng at him : he was a^ugry that people should go on 
being interested in him w'hen he took no interest in them. 
It did not occur tp him that their indiscreet curiosity 
was more busied w’ith his companion than with himself 
and that the^ was more offence in ifc. By way of showmg 
his utter indfffcrence to anything they might say or think 
he leaned towards the girl and began to talk to her. She 
looked so scared by his talking and so unhapf^' ci; having 
to reply, and it seemed to be so difficult for her to wrench 
out a “ Yes ” or a “ No ” without ever daring to look at 
him, that he took pity on her shyness, and drew back into 
a comer. Fortunately the play began. 

Christopher had not seen the play-bill, and he hardly 
oared to know what part the great actress was playing ; 
ho was one of those simple people who go to the theatre 
to see the play and not the actors. He had never w'on- 
der^ whether the famous player would be Ophelia or 
the Queeifi ; if he had wondered about it he would have 
inclined towards the? Queen, bearing in mind the ages 
of the two ladies. But it could never have occurred to 
him that she would play Hamlet. When he aafw Hamlet, 
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and heard his mechanical dolly squeak, it was soifte 
time before he could believe it ; he wondered if he were 
not dreaming. 

“ But who 1 Who is it ?” he asked half aloud. “ It 
can’t be . . .” « 

And when ho had to accept that it was Hamlet, he 
rapped out an oath, which fortunately his companion 
did not hear because she was a foreigner, though it was 
heard perfectly in the next box : for he w'as at once in- 
dignantly bidden to be silent. He withdrew to the 
back of the box to swear his fill. He could not recover 
his temper. If he had been just he would have given 
homage to the elegance of the travesty and the tour de 
force of nature and art, wliicli made it possible for a 
woman of sixty to appear in a youth’s costume and even 
to seem beautiful in it — at legist to kindly eyes. But he 
hated all tnvrs de force, everything, which violates and 
falsifies Nature. Ho liked a-’’’e.nian to be a woman, and 
a man a man. (It does n«>- often hap])en nowadays.) 
The childish and absurd travesty of the liconolu. of 
Beethoven did not please him' much. But this travesty 
of Hamlet w'as beyond all dreams of the preposterous. 
To make of the robust Dane, fat 'and pale, choleric, 
cunning, intelleciual, subject to hallucinations, a woman 
— not even a woman : for a woman playing the man can 
only be a monster, — to make of Hamlet a eunuch or an 
amlrogynou.s betwixt-and-betwetm, — the times must be 
flabby indeed, criticism must be idiotic, to let such dis- 
gusting folly be tolerated for a single day and not hissed 
off the boards 1 The actre.ss's voice infuriated Chris- 
topher. She had that singing, laboured diction, that 
monotonous melopceia which seems to have been dear 
to the least poetic people in the world since the day's of 
the Chamjmesl'e and the Hotel de Bourgogne, Christopher 
was so exasperated by it that hb wanted to go away. He 
turned his back on the scene, and he made liidcous faces 
against the wall of the box like a child put in the corner. 
Fortunately his companion dared pot look at him : for 
if .she had seen him she would have thought liim mad. 

{Suddenly Christopher stopped making faces! He 
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stopped still and made no sound. A lovely musical voice, 
a young woman's voice, grave and sweet, was heard. 
Christopher pricked up his ears. A*s she went on with her 
words he turned again, keenly interested to see what bird, 
could warble so. He saw Ophelia. Jn .truth she was 
nothing like the Ophelia of Shakespeare. She was a 
beautiful girl, tall, big and fine like a young Greek statue — 
Electra or Cassandra. She was briraming with life. In 
spite of her efforts to keep within her part, the force of 
youth and joy that was in her shone forth from her body, 
her .movements, her gestures, her brown eyes that laughed 
in spite of herself. Such is the ])ower of physical beauty 
that Christopher who a moment before had been merciless 
in judging the interpretation of Hamlet never for a 
moment thought of regretting that Ophelia was hardly 
at all lilie his image of h(^ : and he sacrificed his image 
to the present visjpii of ner ‘ remorselessly. With the 
unconscious faithlessnc;^ of people of passion he even 
found a profound truth ‘i«r<vhe youthful ardour brimming 
in- the depths of the chaste and unhappy virgin heart. 
But the magic of the wice, pure, warm, and velvety, 
worked the spell ; every word sounded like a lovely 
chord : about c-very syllable there hovered like the scent 
of thyme or wild mint the laughing accent of the Midi 
with its fu^ rhythm. Strange was this vision of an 
Ophelia from Arles ! In it was something of that golden 
sun and its wild north-west wind, its vmtral. 

Christopher forgot his companion and canie amd sat by 
her side at the front of the box ; he never took his eyes 
off the beautiful actress w'hose name he did not know. 
But the audience, who had not come to see an unknown 
player, paid no attention to her, and only applauded when 
the female Hamlet spoke. That made Christopher 
grow} and call them “ Idiots !” in a low voice wh ch could 
be heard ten yards away. 

It was not until the curtain was lowered upon the first 
act that he remembered the existence of his companion, 
and seeing that she^was still shy he thought with a' smile 
of how he must have scared her with his extravagances. 
He was not far wrong : the girl whom chance jiad thrown 

. VOL. li. I® 
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in his company for a few hours was almost morbidly shy ; 
she must hayo been in ari abnormal state of excitement 
to have accepted Christopher’s invitation. She had 
hardly accepted it than she had wished at any cost to get 
out of it, to make some excuse and to escape. It had 
been much worse for her when she had seen that she 
was an object of general curiosity, and her unhappiness 
had been increased almost past endurance when she 
heard behind her back — (she dared not turn round) — 
her companion’s low “growls and imprecations. She 
expected an3’thing now, and when ho came and sat by 
her she was frozen with terror ; what eccentricity would 
he commit next ? She would gladly have sunk into the 
ground fathoms down. She drew back instinctively : 
she was afraid of touching him. 

But all her fears vanislied when the interval came, and 
she heard him sa^y quite kindlj’^ : 

“ I am an unpleasant cov“^.fvuion, eh ? I beg your 
pardon.” ' *■' 

Then she looked at him, and saw the kind smile winch 
had induced her to come with him. 

Ho went on : 

” I cannot hide what I think. . . But you know it 
is too much ! . . . That woman, that old wt)man ! , . 

He made a face of disgust. 

She smiled, and said in a low voice ; 

“ It is fine, in spite of everything.” 

He noticed? her accent, and asked * 

“ You are a foreigner ?” 

“ Yes,” said she. 

He looked at her modest gown. 

“ A governess ?” ho said, 

“ Yes.” 

“ What nationality ?” 

She said : 

“ I am French.” 

He made a gesture of surprise : 

” French ? I should not have thought it.” 

Why ?” she asked timidly. 

“ You so . . . serious !” said he. 
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(She thought it was not altogother a compliment from 
him.) 

“There aie serious people also in France,” . said she 
confusedly. 

He looked at her honest little face, with its slightly 
protruding forehead, little straight nose, delicate chin, 
and thin cheeks franu'd in her chestiyit hair. It was hot 
she that, he saw : he was thinking of the beautiful actress. 
He repeated : 

“ It is strange that you should bo French ! . . , Are 
you really of the same nationality as Ophelia ? One 
would never think it.” 

After a moment’s silence he went on : 

“ How beautiful she is !” without noticing that ho 
seemed to be making a comparison between the actress 
and his companion that vftis not at all flattering to her. 
But she felt it : but*she did not mind : for she was of the 
same opinion. He trier' r find out about the actress 
from her : but she knew'M'othing : it w’as plain that she 
did not know much about the theatre. 

“ You must be glad t?) hear French 1” he asked. Ho 
meant it in jest, but he touched her. 

“ Ah !” she saitl, with an accent of sincerity which 
struck him, “ it does mo so much good ! 1 am stifled 

here.” 

He looked at her more closely : she clasped her hands, 
and seemed to bo oppressed. But at once shg thought 
of how her words might hurt him : * 

■ “ Forgive me,” she said. “ I don’t know what I am 
saying.” 

■ Ho laughed : 

“ Don’t beg pard»m ! You arc quite right. You don’t 
need to bo French to bo st ifled hero. Ouf ?” 

He threw back his shoulders and took a long breath. 

But she was ashamed of having been so free, and 
relapsed into silence. Besides, she had just seen that 
the people in the boxes next to them were listening to 
what they were sr-ying : ho noticed it, too, and was 
wrathful. They broke off ; and imtil the end of the 
interval he went out into the corridor. The girl’s words 
'•'ere ringing in his ears, but lib was IdSt in dreams : the 
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image of Ophelia filled his thoiights. During the suc- 
ceeding actsrsiie tookrhold of him completely, and when 
the beautiful actress came to the mad scene and the 
•melancholy songs of love and death, her voice gave forth 
notes so moving that he was bowled over : he felt that 
he was going to burst into tears. Angr}' with himself 
for ‘what he took to^be a sign of weakness — (for he would 
not admit that a true artist can weep)— and not wishing 
to make an object of himself, ho left the box abruptly. 
The corridors and the foyer were empty. In his agita- 
tion he went down the stairs of the theatre, and went 
out without knowing it. Ho had to breathe the cold 
night air, and to go striding through the dark, half-empty 
streets. He came to himself by the edge of a canal, and 
leaned on the parapet of the bank and watched the silent 
water whereon the reflections hi the street lamps danced 
in the darkness. His soul was like that : it was dark and 
heaving : ho could see nothinj|^,''?it but great joy dancing 
on the surface. The clocks rang the hour. It was j|m- 
possible for him to go back to the theatre and hear the 
end of the play. To see the 'triumph of Fortinbras ? 
No, that did not tempt him. A f^ne triumph that ! 
Who thinks of envying the conqueror ? Who would be. 
he after being gorged with all the wdld and absfird savagery 
of life ? The whole play is a formidable iii lictment of 
life. But there is such a power of life in it that sadness 
becomes joy, and bitterness intoxicates. . . . 

Christopher went home without a thought for the 
unknown girl, whose name even he had not ascertained. ' 

* 

• ♦ 

Next morning ho went to see the actress at the little 
third-rate hotel in which the impresario had quartered 
her with her comrades, while the great actress had put 
up at the best hotel in the town. He was conducted to 
a very untidy room, where the remains of breakfast were 
left on an open piano, together with hairpins and tbrh 
and dirty sheets of mu.sic. In the next room Ophelia 
was singing at the top of her voice, like a child, for the 
pleasure of making a noise. She stopped for a moment 
when her visitor yfas announced to ask merrily in a loud. 
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voice, without caring whether she were heard through the 
wall : 

“What does he want? What* is his name? Chris- 
topher ? Christopher what ? Christopher Krafft 1 Whaij 
a name !” 

(She repeated it two or three times, rolling her r’s 
terribly.) 

“ It is like a swear ” 

(She swore.) 

“ Is he young or old ? Pleasant ? Very well. I’ll 
come.” 

She began to sing again ; 

Nothing is sioatcr than my love . . while she 
rushed about her room cursing a tortoise-shell pin which 
had got lost in all the rubbish. She lost patience, began 
to growl, mimicking a lian’s roar. Although he could 
not see her, Christopher followed all her movements on 
the other side of the w” nn imagination, and laughed 
to himself. At last he*iaeard steps approaching, the 
door was flung open, and Ophelia appeared. 

She was half dressed,* in a loose gown which she was 
holding about her waist : her bare arms showed in her 
wide sleeves : her %air was carelessly done, and locks of 
it fell down into her eyes and over her cheeks. Her fine 
brown eyes* smiled, her lips smiled, her cheeks smiled, 
and a charming dimple in her chin smiled. In her 
beautiful grave melodious voice she asked him to excuse 
her appearance. She knew that there was ribthing to 
excuse, and that he could only be very grateful to her 
for it. She thought he was a journalist come to inter- 
view her. Instead of being annoyed when he told her 
that he had come Jo her entirely of his own accord, and 
because he admired her. she was delighted. She was a 
good girl, affectionate, delighted to please, and making 
no effort to conceal her delight. Christopher’s visit and , 
hi^ enthusiasm made her very happy — (she was not yet 
spoiled by flattery). She was so natural in all her move- 
ments and ways, even in her little vanities and her nalve 
delight in giving pleasure, that he was not embarrassed 
for a single moment. They became old friends at once. 
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He could jabber a few words of French : and she could 
jabber a few words of German : after an hour they told 
each other all their secrets. She never thought of send- 
. ing him away. The splendid gay southern creature, in- 
telligent and warm-hearted, who would have been bored 
to tears with her stupid companions and in a country 
whose language she did not know, a country without the 
natural joy that wa's in herself, was glad to find someone 
to talk to. As for Christopher, it w'as an untold blessing 
for him to meet the fre^-hearted girl of the South, filled 
with the life of the people, in the midst of his narrow .and 
insincere fellow-citizens. He did not yet know the work- 
ings of such natures which, unlike the Germans, have no 
more in their minds and hearts" than they show, and often 
not even as much. But at least she was young, she was 
alive, she said frankly, rawly, what she thought : she 
judged everything freely from a nc\v' and a fresh point 
of view : in her it was possil^^^ breathe a little of the 
north-west wind that sAvee^*away mists. She was 
gifted. Uneducated and unthinking, she could at ohoe 
feel wjth her whole heart and*- bo sincerely moved by 
things which were beautiful and good ; and then, a 
moment later, she would burst out lUughing. She was 
a coquette and made eyes ; she did not mind showing 
her bare ams and neck under her half-oper.,. gown ; she 
would have liked to turn Christopher’s head,* but it was 
all purely instinctive. There was no thought of gaining 
her own 'endt in her, and she much preferred to laugh, 
and talk blithely, to be a good fellow, a good chum, with- 
out ceremony or awkwardness. She told him about the 
underworld of the theatre, her little sorrows, the silly- 
susceptibilities of her comrades, the bickerings of Jezebel 
— (so she called the great actress) — who took good care 
not to let her shine. He confided his siifferings at the 
hands of the (jrermans : she clapped her hands and played 
chorus to him. She was kind, and would not speak* ill 
of anybody ; but that did not keep her from dping so, 
and while she blamed herself for hfr malice, when she 
laughed at anybody, she had a fund of mocking humour 
and that realistic and witty gift of observation which 
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fidongs to the people of the South ; she could not resist 
it, and drew cuttingly satirical portraits. With her pale 
lips she laughed merrily to show l|er teeth, dike those of 
a puppy, and dark eyes shone in her pale face, which was 
a little discoloured by grease-paint. 

They noticed suddenly that they had been talking for 
more than an hour. Christopher proposed to come for 
Corinne — (that was her stage name) — in Ihe afternoon 
and show her over the town. She was delighted with the 
idea, and they arranged to meet immediately after dinner. 

At the appointed hour he tbrned up. Corinne was 
sitting in the little drawing-room of the hotel, with a 
book in her hand, which she was reading aloud. She 
greeted him with smiling eyes, but did not stop reading 
until she had finished her sentence. Then she signed to 
him to sit down on the so|a by her side : 

“ Sit there,” she said, “ and don’t talk. I am going over 
my part. I shall have finished in a quarter of an hour.” 

She followed the soi.^, "with her finger-nail, and read 
very quickly and carelessly, like a little girl in a hurry. 
He offered to hear her, her words. She passed him the 
book, and got up to repeat what she had learned. She 
floundered, and would repeat the end of one sentence 
four times before going on to the next. She shook her 
head as she recited her part ; her hairpins fell down 
and all over the room. W'hen she could not recollect 
some w'ord, she was as impatient as a naughty child; 
sometimes she sw'ore comically or she would use big 
•words — one word with w'hich she aposlrophized her- 
self was very big and very short. Christopher was 
astonished by the mixture of talent and childishness in 
her. She would produce moving tones of voice quite 
aptly, but in the Aiddle of a speech into which she seemed 
to be throwing her whole heart she would say a whole 
string of wor& that had absolutely no meaning. She 
recitm her lesson like a parrot, without troubling aboutT 
its mqianing, and then she produced burlesque nonsense. 
She did not worry about it. When she saw it, she would 
shout with laughter. At last she said: “Zut!” snatched the 
book from him, flung it into a comer of the room, and said ; 
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“ Holidays ! The hour has struck ! . . . Now let us 
go out.” 

He was a little anxious about her part, and ^ked : 

“ You think 3'ou wik know it ?” 

She replied confidently : 

“ Certainly. What is the prompter for ?” She went 
into her room to put on her hat. Christopher sat at the 
piano while he was waiting for her. and struck a few 
chords. Prom the next room she called : 

“ Oh ! What is that ? Play some more ! How pretty 
it is !” 

She ran in. pinning on her hat. Ho went on. When 
he had finished she wanted him to pla\' more. She went 
into ecstasies with all the little arch exclamations habitual 
to Frenchwomen which they make about Tristan and a 
cup of chocolate equall3\ It ijinde Christopher laugh ; it 
was a change from the tremendous {ifTected, clumsy ex- 
clamations of the Germans ; t|^Aj were both exaggerated 
in different directions ; one nRlie a mountain out of a 
mole-hill, the other made a mole-hill out of a mountain ; 
the French was not less ridiculors than the German, but 
for the moment it seemed more pleasant because he loved 
the lips from which it came. Corinnb wanted to know 
what he was plajring, and when she learned that he had ' 
composed it she gave a shout. Ho had told her during 
their conversation in the morning that he was a com- 
poser, but she had hardly listened to him. She sat by 
him and insisted on his plajing everj^thing that, he had 
composed. Their walk was forgotten. It was not mere 
politeness on her part ; she adored music, and had an 
admirable instinct for it which supplied the deficiencies - 
of her education. At first he did not take her seriously, 
and played his easiest melodies. But when he had playw 
a passage by which he set more store, and saw that she 
, preferrtS it, too, although he had not said anything about 
it, he was joyfully surprised. With the naive astonish- 
ment of the Germans when they meet a Frenchman who 
is a good musician, he said : , 

“ Md. How good your taste is ! I should never have 
thought it. ...” ' ■ 
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° Corinne laughed in his face. 

He amused himself then by selecting compositions more 
and more difficult to understand, to bee how far she would 
go with him. But she did not seem to be put out by his 
ooldness, and after a particularly new melody which ' 
Christopher himself had almost come to doubt, because 
he had never succeeded in having it accepted in Germany, 
he was greatly astonished when Corinne begged him to 
play it again, and she got up and began to sing the notes 
from memory almost without a mistake ! He turned 
towards her and took her hands warmly : 

“ But you are a musician !” he cried. 

She began to laugh, and explained that she had made 
her d^but as a singer in provincial opera-houses, but that 
an impresario of touring companies had recognized her 
disposition towards the poetic theatre, and had enrolled 
her in its service. l[Je exclaimed : 

“ What a pity !” 

“ Why 1” paid she. s.-oetry also is a sort of music.” 

She made him explain to her the meaning of his Lieder ; 
he told her the German words, and she repeated them 
with easy mimicry, copying even the movements of his 
lips and eyes as' he pronounced the words. When 
‘she tried to sing from memory, she mode grotesque 
mistakes, and when she forgot, she invented words, gut- 
tural and barbarously sonorous, which made them both 
laugh. She did not tire of making him play, nor he of 
playing for her and hearing her pretty voice* sho did 
not know the tricks of the trade, and sang a little from 
the throat, like a little girl, and there was a curious fragile 
•quality in her voice that was very touching. She told 
him frankly what she thought. Although she could not 
^explain why sho liked or disliked anything, there was 
alwt^ys some grain of sense hidden in her judgment. The 
odd thing was that she •found least pleasure in the most 
classical passages which were most appreciated in Ger- 
many ;,she paid him a few compliments out of politeness ; 
but they obviously meant nothing. As she had no 
musical culture, she had not the pleasure which amateurs 
And even artists find in what is already heard, a pleasure 
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which often makes them unconsciously reproduce, or, in 
a new composition, like,- forms or formulas which they 
have already used in pld compositions. Nor did she have 
the German taste fos melodious sentimentality (or, at 
least, her sentimentality was different ; Christopher did 
not yet know its failings) — she did not go into ecstasies 
ovpr the soft insipid music preferred in Germany ; she 
did not single out . ho most melodious of his lAedes ^ — ^a 
melody which he would have liked to destroy because his 
friends, only too glad to bo able to compliment him on 
something, were alwaj’S tallving about it. Corinne’s 
dramatic instinct made her prefer the melodies which 
frankly reproduced a certain passion ; he also set most 
store by them. And yet she did not hesitate to show 
her lack of sympathy with certain rude harmonics which 
seemed quite natural to Chri'!to])her ; they gave her a 
sort of shock w'hon she came upon them ; she would stop 
then and ask “ if it was really mj* When he said “ Yes,” 
then she would rush at the^Eihculty ; but she would 
make a little grimace which did not escape Christopher. 
Sometimes even she would prefer to skip the bar. Then 
he would play it again on the piano. 

“ You don’t like that ?” he would ask. 

She would screw up her nose. 

“ It is wrong,” she would say. 

“ Not at all,” he would reply with a laugh. “ It is quite 
right. Think of its meaning. It is right there, isn’t it ?” 

(He pointed to her heart.) 

But she would shake her head : 

“ Maybe ; but it is wrong here.” (She pulled her ear.) 

And she would be a little shocked by the sudden out^ 
bursts of German declamation. 

“ Why should ho talk so loud ?”• shS would ask. “ He 
is all alone. Aren’t you afraid of his neighbours over- 
hearing him ? It is as though — (Forgive me ! You 
won’t be angry ?) — he were hailing a boat.” ,• 

He was not angry ; he laughed heartily, he recognized 
that there was some truth in what shq said. Her remarks 
amused him ; nobody had ever said such things before. 
They agreed that declamation in singing generally deforma 
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the natural word like a magnifying-glass. Corinne asked 
Christopher to write music for a piece in which she would 
speak to the accompaniment of th.> orchestra, singing a 
few sentences every now and then. He was foed by the 
idea, in spite of the difficulties of the stage setting, which, 
he thought, Corinne’s musical voice would easily over- 
come, and they made plans for the future. It was pot 
far short of five o’clock when they it aught of going out. 
Night fell early. They could not think of going for a 
walk. Corinne had a rehearsal^ at the theatre in the 
evening ; nobody was allowed to* be present. She made 
him promise to come and fetch her during the next 
afternoon to take the walk they had planned. 

* 

* * 

Next day they did almost the same again. Ho found 
Corinne in front of her mirror, perched on a high stool, 
swinging her legs ; she was trying on a w'ig. Her dresser 
was there, and a hair-cl er of the town, to whom she 
was giving instructions about a curl which she wished to 
have higher up. As she looked in the glass she saw 
Christopher smiling behind her back ; she put out her 
tongue at him. The hair-dresser w'ont away with the 
, wig, and she turned gaily to Christopher : 

“ Good-da5% my friend !” she said. 

She held up her (ffieek to bo kissed. He had not 
expected such intimacy, but he took advantage of it all 
the same. She did not attach so much importance to 
the favour ; it w'as to her a greeting like any other. 

'* Oh ! I am happy !” said she. “ It will do very well 
to-night.” (She was talking of her wig.) “ I was so 
■ wretched ! If you had come this morning, you would 
have found me absolutely miserable.” 

Ho asked why. 

It was because the Parisian hair-dresser had made a 
mistake in packing, anti had sent a wig which was not • 
suitable to the part. 

“ Quite flat,” she said, “ and falling straight down. 
When I saw it I wept like a Magdalen. Dimi’t 1, D6- 
8ir4e ?” 

” When I came in,” said Ddsir^e, “ 1 'R'as afraid for 
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Madame. Madame was quite white. Madame loolced 
like death.” 

ChristopKor laughs. Corinne saw him in her mirror : 

“ Heartless wreteh*; it makes you laugh,” she said 
indignantly. • 

She began to laugh, too. 

Jle asked her how the rehearsal had gone. Everything 
had gone oil well. '‘ She would have liked the other parts 
to be cut more and her own less. They talked so much 
that they wasted part of the afternoon. She dressed 
slowly ; she amused herself by asking Christopher’s 
opinion about her di-esses. Christopher praised her 
elegance, and told her naively in liis Franco-German 
jargon that he liad never seen anybody so “ luxurious.” 
She looked at him for a moment, and then burst out 
laughing. i' 

“ What have I said ?”‘he asked. . “ Have I said any- 
thing wrong ?” 

“No, no,” she cried, rocl^^^ with laughter. “You 
have not indeed. ’ • 

At .last they Avent out. Her*striking costume and her 
exuberant chatter attracted attention. She looked at 
everything with her mocking eyes, and made no effort 
to conceal her impressions. She chuckled at the dress- 
makers’ shop.s, and at the picture post-card shops in which 
sentimental scenes, comic and obscene drawings, the town 
cocottes, the Imperial family, the Emperor as a sea- 
dog holding the wheel of the Germania and defying the 
heavens, were all thrown together higgledy-piggledy. She 
giggled at a dinner-service decoration with Wagner’s cross- 
grained face, or at a hair-dresser’s shop-window, in which 
there was the wax head of a man. She made no attempt 
to modify her hilarity over the patriofio monument repre- 
senting the old Emperor in a travelling coat and a poakod 
cap, together with Prussia, the German States, and a nude 
Genius of War. She made remarks about anything in the 
faces of the people or their way of speaking that struck 
her afe funny. Her victims were lel(jb in no doubt about 
it, as she maliciously picked out their absurdities. Her 
instinctive mimicry made her sometimes imitate with’ her 
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mouth and nose their broad grimaces and frowns, with- 
out thinking ; and she would blow out her cheeks as she 
repeated fragments of sentences anti words that struck 
her as grotesque in sound os shh caught them. He . 
laughed heartily, and was not at all embarrassed by her 
impertinence, for he was no longer easily embarrassed. 
Fortunately, he had no groat reputation to lose, or his 
walk would have ruined it for ever. 

They visited the cathedral. Corinne wanted to go to 
the top of the spire, in spite of her high heels and long 
dress, which swept the stairs or was caught in a comer of 
the staircase ; she did not worry about it, but pulled the 
stuff, which split, and weet on climbing, holding it up. 
She wanted very much to ring the bells. From the top 
of the tower she declain^ed Victor Hugo (he did not 
understivnd it), and sang unpopular French song. After 
that she played the «nuezzm. ‘Dusk was falling. They 
went down into the catl|||pral, where the dark shadows 
were creeping along the gigantic walls in which the magic 
eyes of the windows were shining. Kneeling in one of 
the side-chapels, Christof;iior saw the girl who had shared 
his box at Handet. She was so absorbed in her prayers 
Jlhat she did not see'hirn : he saw that she was looking sad 
and tired. He would have liked to speak to her, just 
to say, “ How do you do ?” but Corinne dragged him off 
like a whirlwind. 

They parted soon afterwards. She had to get ready 
for the performance, which began early, as usual in Ger- 
many. He had hardly reached home when there was a 
ring at the door and a letter from Corinne was handed in : 

‘‘ Luck ! Jezebe] ill ! No performance ! No school ! 
Come ! Let us dine together ! 

“ Your friend, 

“ (^ORIJifETTB. 

P.S. — Bring plenty of music !” 

It was some time before he understood. When he did 
understand he was as happy as Corinne, and went to the 
hotel at once. He was afraid of finding the whole com- 
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pany assembled at dinner ; but he saw nobody. Corinne' 
herself was not there. At last he heard her laughing 
voice at the back o^ the house : he went to look for her 
and found her in the ‘kitchen. She had taken it into her 
head to cook a dish in her own way, one of those southern 
dishes which fills the whole neighbourhood with its aroma 
and would awaken a stone. She was on excellent terms 
with the large proprietress of the hotel, and they wore 
jabbering in a horrible jargon that was a mixture of 
(Jerman, French, and negro, though there is no word to 
describe it in any language. They were laughing loudly 
and making each other taste their cooking. Christopher’s 
appearance made them noisier than ever. They tried 
to push him out ; but- he struggled and succeeded in 
tasting the famous dish. He -nade a face. She said he 
was a barbarous Teuton and^that it was no use putting 
herself out for him. » 

They went up to the little ^j||.ing-room where the table 
was laid ; there were only two places, for himself tyid 
Corinne. He could not help asking her where her com- 
panions were. Corinne waved her hands carelessly : 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you sup together ?” 

“ Never ! We see enough of each other at the theatre ! 
. . . And it would be awful if we had* to meet at 
meals ! . . .” 

It was so different from German custom that he was 
surprised and charmed by it. 

“ I thought,” he said, “ you were a sociable people 1” 

“Well,” said she, “ am I not sociable ?” 

“ Sociable means living in society. We have to see 
each other ! Men, women, children,, we aU belong.- to 
societies from birth to death. We are always making 
societies : we eat, sing, think m societies. When the 
societies sneeze, we sneeze too : we don’t have a drink 
except with our societies.” ’ 

“ That must be amusing,” said she. “ Why '•not out 
of the same glass ?” • 

“ Brotherly, isn’t it 1” 

“ That for fraternity 1 I like being * brotherly ’ with* 
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people 1 like : not with the others. . . . Pooh ! That’s 
not society : that is an ant-heap.” 

“ Well, you can imagine how happy I am here, for I 
think as you do.” ' 

“ Come to us, then !” • 

He asked nothing better. He questioned her about 
Paris and the French. She told him much that was not 
perfectly accurate. Her southern ])ropt?nsity for boasting 
was mixed with an instuictive desire to shine before him. 
According to her, everybody in P,aris was free : and as 
everybody in Paris wa.s intelligent, eveiTbody made good 
use of their liberty, and no one abused it. Everybody 
did what they liked : thought, believed, loved or did not 
love, as they liked ; nobody had anything to say about 
it. There nobody meddled with other jjeople's beliefs, 
or spied on their consciences or tried to regulate their 
thoughts. There politicians never dabbled in literature 
or the arts, and never gajjn^orders, jobs, and money to 
their friends or clients, onero little cliques never dis- 
posed of reputation or success, journalists were never 
bought ; there men of letters never entered into contro- 
versies with the Church, that could lead to nothing. 
There criticism never stifled unknown talent, or ex- 
hausted its praises upon recognized talent. There suc- 
cess, success at all costs, did not justify the means, and 
command the adoration of the public. There were only 
gentle manners, kindly and sweet. There was never any 
bitterness, never any scandal. Everybody helped every- 
body else. Every worthy newcomer was certain to find 
hands held out to him and the way made smooth for him. 
Pure love of beauty filled the chivalrous and disinterested 
soul,s of the French^ and they were onlylabsurd in their 
idealism, which, in spite of their acknowledged wit, made 
them-the dupes of other nations. 

Christopher listened ojJen-mouthed. It was certainly 
marvellous. Corinne marvelled herself as she heard her 
words. •She had forgotten what she had told Christopher 
the day before about, the difficulties of her past life. He 
gave no more thought to it than she. 

■ And yet Corinne was not only concerned with making 
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the Gennan love her country : she wanted to make herr 
self loved, too. A wholb evening without flirtation would 
have seemed austbre and rather absurd to her. She 
made eyes at Christopher ; but it was trouble wasted : 
he did not notice it. Christopher did not know what it 
was to flirt. He loved or did not love. When he did not 
love he was miles from any thought of love. He liked 
Corinne enormoh.sly. He felt the attraction of her 
southern nature ; it w’as so new to him. And her sweet- 
ness and good humouf, her quick and lively intelligence : 
many more reasons than he needed for loving. But the 
spirit blows where it listeth. It did not blow in that 
direction, and as for j>laying at love, in love’s absence, 
the idea had never occurred to liim. 

Corinne was amused by hv^ coldness. She sat by his 
side at the piano while h(/ jjlayed the music he had 
brought with him, and put her arm round his neck, and 
to follow the music she lc^|^d towards the kej'board, 
almost pressing her cheek n^mst his. He felt .her hair 
touch his face, and quite close to him saw the cornel of 
her mocking eye, her pretty kttlc mouth, and the light 
down on her tip-tilted nose. She waited, smiling — she 
waited. Christopher did not undei*staiid the invitation. 
Corinne was in his way ; that was all he thought of. 
Mechanically he broke free from her and moved his chair. 
And when, a moment later, he turned to speak to Corinne, 
he saw that she was choking with laughter : her cheeks _ 
were dimpled, her lips were pressed together, and she ’ 
seemed to be holding herself in. 

“ What is the matter ?” he said, in his astonishment. 

She looked at him and laughed aloud. 

He did not understand. 

“Why are you laughing?” he asked. “Did I" say 
anything funny ?” 

The more he insisted, the mote she laughed. When she 
had almost finished she had only to look at his cresthillen 
appearance to break out again. She got up, ran to the 
sofa at the other end of the room, /ind buried her face in 
the cushions to laugh her fill ; her whole body shook with 
it. He began to laugh too, came towards her, and slapped 
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licf on the back. When she had done laughing she raised 
her head, dried the tears in her* eyes, and held out her 
hands to him. • 

“ What a good boy you are !” she'said. 

“ No worse than another.” 

She went on, .shaking occasionally with laughter, still 
holding his hand.s, 

“Frenchwomen are not serious ?” 'she asked. (She 
pronounced it : “ Fraii^ oiu'/ie.”) 

“You are mahitig fun of yie,” ho said good- 
humouredly. 

She looked at him kindly, .shook his hands vigorously, 
and said : 

“ Friends ?” , 

“ Friends !” said ho, shAjdng her hand. 

“You will think of Corine! te when she i.s gone ? You 
won’t be angry with, the Frenchwoman for not being 
serious ?” 

“ And Corinette won’t "W angry with the barbarous 
Te..ton for being so stupid ?” 

“ That is why she loves,him. . . . You will come. and 
see her in Paris ?” 

“ Jt is a promise.'. . . And she — she 'will write to 
him 

“ I swear it. . . . You say : ‘ I swear.’ ” 

“ I swear.” 

“hio, not like that. You must hold up your hand.” 
"She recited the oath t)f the Horatii. She made hi?n pro- 
mise to write a j)lay for her, a melodrama, which could 
be translated into French and played in Paris by her. 
She was going away next day with her company. He 
promised to go and see her again the day after at Frank- 
fort, where they wer5 giving a performance. 

.They stayed talking for some time. She presented 
Christopher with a photograph in which she was much 
decolieb^, draped only in a garment fastening below 
her shoulders. They parted gaily, and kissed like brother 
and sister. And, indeed, once Corinne had seen tliat 
Christopher was fond of her, hnt not at all in love, she 
began to be fond of him, too, without love, as agood friend. 

VOL. II. • > .• * 
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Their sleep was not troubled by it. He could not see 
her off next day, because he was occupied by a rehearsal. 
But on th 6 day following he managed to go to Frankfort 
as he had promised. It was a few hours’ journey by rail. 
Corinne hardly believed Christopher’s promise. But he 
had taken it seriously, and when the performance began 
he was there. When he knocked at her dressing-room 
door during the interval, she gave a cry of glad surprise 
and threw her arms round his neck with her usual exuber- 
ance. She was sincerely grateful to him for having come. 
Unfortunately for Christopher, she was much more sought 
after in the city of rich, intelligent Jews, who could 
appreciate her actual beauty and her future success. 
Almost every minute there was a knock at the door, and 
it opened to reveal men with J.eavy fares and quick eyes, 
who said the conventional iliings w'ith a thick accent. 
C’orinne naturally made eyes, and then she would go on 
talking to Christopher in same affected, provoking 
voice, and that irritated hi^ And he found no pleasure 
in the calm lack of modesty with which she went on 
dressing in his presence, and, the paint and grease wdth 
w'hich she larded her arms, throat, and face filled him 
with profound di-sgust. He was oa the point of going 
away without seeing her again after the performance; 
but when he said good-bye and begged to be excused 
from going to the supper that was to be given to her afU^r 
the play, she was so hurt by it and so affectionate, too, 
that ho could not hold out against her. She had a time-* 
table brought, so as to prove that he could and must stay 
an hour w ith her. He only needed to l>e convinced, and 
he was at the supper. He was even able to control his 
annoyance with the follies that were indulged in and his 
irritation at Corinne ’s coquetries vvith all and sundry. 
It w'as impossible to be angry with her. She was an 
honest girl, without any moral principles, lazy, sensual, 
pleasure-loving, childishly coquettish ; but at the -same 
time 80 loyal, so kind, and all her faults were so spon- 
taneous and so healthy that it was only possible to smile 
at them and even to love them. Christopher, who was 
sitting opposite her, watched her animation, her rtwli^t 
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eyes, her rather heavy jaw, with its Italian smile — that 
smile in which there is kiiidnestl, suhtlct}', and a sort of 
heavy greediness. He saw her moryclearly than ho had 
yet done. Some of her features reminded him of Ada : 
certain gestures, certain .looks, certain sensual and rather 
coarse tricks — ^the eternal, feminine. But what he loved 
in her was her southern nature, that generous nature 
which is not niggardly with its gifts, wltich never troubles 
to fashion draM'ing-room beauties and literary cleverness, 
but harmonious creatures who are made body and mind 
to grow in the air and the sun. When he left she got up 
from the table to say good-bye to him away from the 
others. They kissed and renewed their promises to write 
and meet again. ^ 

He took the last train '\mme. At the station a train 
coming from th(' opposite cTireetion was waiting. In the 
carriage opposite his-j-a ihird-cdass compartment — (.'hris- 
topher saw the young Frt^^ woman who had been with 
him to the performance She saw’ Christopher 

and recognized him. They were both astonished. They 
bowed and did not movy, and dared not look again. 
And yet he had seen at once that she was wearing a little 
travelling toque and* had an old valise by her side. It 
did not occur to him that she w’us leaving the countrj’. 
He thought she must be going aw’ay for a few day^s. He 
did not know whether he ought to K})eak to her. Ho 
stopped, turned over in his mind what to say, and was 
'just about to lower the window of the carnage to Mdress 
a few words to her. when the signal was given. He gave 
up the idea. A few seconds passed before the train 
moved. They lo<»ked straight at each other. Each w'as 
alone, and their faces were jnessed against the windows, 
and they looked into'eaoh other's eyes through the night. 
They were separated by two windows. If tlu\v had 
reached out their hands" they could have touched each 
othe^. So near. So far. I'he carriages shook heavily. 
She was ^iil looking at him, shy no longer, now that they 
were parting. They v^ere so absorbed in looking at each 
other that they never even thought of bowing for the 
Ift jtt, time. She was slowly borne away. He saw her 
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disappear, and the train which bore her plunged into, 
the night. Like two cfrcling w'orlds, they had passed 
close to each other infinite space, and now they sped 
apart perhaps for eternity. 

When she had disappeared he. felt the emptiness that 
her strange eyes had left in him, and he did not under- 
stand why ; but the emptiness was there. Sleepy, with 
eyes half-closed, ij'ing in a corner of the carriage, he felt 
her eyes looking into his, and all other thoughts ceased, 
to lot him feel them nv)re keenly. 1’he image of Corinne 
fluttered outside his heart like an in-sect breaking its 
wings against a w indew ; but he did not let it in. 

He found it again %vhen hc,-got out of the train on his 
arrival, when the keen night ai^ and his walk through the 
streets of the sleejung towai liafT shaken off his drow'siness. 
He scowled at the thought of the j)retty actress, with a 
mixture of pleasure and irritation, according as he re- 
called her affectionate ways ^ther vulgar coquetries. 

“ Oh ! these French people,” he growled, laughing 
softly, while he was undressing quietly, so as not 'to 
waken his mother, who was asleep in the next room. 

A remark that he had heard the other evening in the 
box occurred to him : 

“ There are others also.” 

At his first encounter with France she laid before him 
the enigma of her double nature. Hut, like all (Jormans, 
he did^not trouble to solve it, and as he thought of the 
girl in the train he said quietly : 

“ She does not look like a Frenchwoman.” 

As if a German could say wdiat is French and what is not. 

♦ 

* * 

French or not, she filled his thoughts ; for ho woke in the 
middle of the night with a pang : he had just remembered 
the valise on the seat by the gifl’s side ; and suddenly the 
idea that she had gone for ever crossed his mind. The 
idea must have come to him at the time, but he had not 
thought of it. It filled him with a strange sadness. ’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. * 

“ What does it matter to me ?” he said. “ It is not 
my affair.,” 
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. He went to sleep. 

But next day the first person he met when he went out 
was Mannheim, who called him “Bliicher,”' and asked 
him if he had made up his mind in conquer all France 
From the garrulous newsmonger he learned that the 
story of the box had had a success exceeding all Mann- 
heim’s expectations. 

“ Thanks to you ! Thanks to you >” cried Slannheim. 
“ You are a groat man. I am nothing compared with 
you.” 

‘‘What have T done ?” said Christopher. 

“You are wonderful!” Mannheim replied. “I am 
jealous of you. To shut the box in the Griinebaums’ 
faces, and then to askyhe French goveniess in.«tea(l of 
them — no, that takes Ike cake ! I should never have 
thought of that I” ' 

“ She was the Griincbaum.s‘ governess ?” said Chris- 
topher in amazement. ^ 

“ Yes. Pretend you dwt know, i)relend to bo inno- 
cent. You’d better ! . . . My father is beside him.^elf. 
The Griinebaums are in a rage ! . . . It was not for long : 
they have sacked the girl.” 

“What!” cried Christopher. “They have dismissed 
her ? Dismissed her because of me ? 

“Didn’t you know?” said Mannheim. “Didn’t she 
tell you ?” 

Christopher was in despair. 

“ You mustn’t be angiy, old man,” said Mffiinheim. 
“•It does not matter. Beside, s, one had only to expect 
that the Griinebaums would find out . . .” 

. “ What ?” cried Christopher. “ Find out w'hat ?” 

“ That she was your mistress, of course !” 

“ But I do not^ven know her. 1 don’t know who 
she is.” 

Mannheim smiled, as if to say : 

“ You take me for a fool.” 

Cbris|opher lost his temper and bade Mannheim do 
, him the honour of believing what he said. Maimheim 
said : 

“ Then it is even more humorous.” 
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Christopher worried about it, and talked of going ^to. 
the Griinebaums and telling them the facts and justifying 
the girl. Mannheini»dis8uaded him. 

“ My dear fellow,’* he said, “ anjdhing you may say 
will only convince them of the contrary. Besides, it is 
too late. The girl has gone aw 9 ,y.” 

Christopher was utterly sick at heart and tried to 
trace the young FVcnohwoman. He wanted to write to 
her to beg her pardon. But nothing was known of her. 
He applied to the Griinebaums, but they snubbed him. 
They did not know themselves where she had gone, and 
they did not care. The idea of the harm he had done in 
trying to do good tortured , Christopher : he was re- 
morseful. But added to his re>uorse was a mysterious 
attraction, which shone upon Xim from the eyes of the 
girl who was gone. Atti’fU'tlon and remorse both 
seemed to be blotted out. engulfet^ in the flood of the 
day’s new thoughts. But endured in the depths 

of his heart. Christopher^uid not forget the girl 
whom he called his victim. He had sworn to meet Irtc 
again, He knew how small were the chances of his ever 
seeing her again : and he was sure that he would see her 
again. * 

As for Corinne, she never an.swered his letters. But 
three months later, when he had given up expecting to 
hear from her, he received a telegram of forty words of 
utter nonsense, in which she addressed him in little 
familiar’terms, and asked “ if they were still fond of each 
other.” Then, after nearly a year’s silence, there came 
a scrappy letter scrawled in her enonnous childish zigzag 
writing, in whuih she tried to play the lady, — a few affecr 
tionate, droll words. And there she left it. She did 
not forget him. but she had no time tfi think of him. 

• 

* ♦ 

Still under the spell of Corinne and full of the ideas 
they had exchanged about art, Christopher dreamed of 
writing the music for a play in which Corinne should act 
and sing a few airs — a sort of poetic melodrama. That - 
form of art once so much in favour in Germany, pas- 
sionately admired by Mozart, and practised by Beelhoven>. 
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Weber, Mendelssohn and Schumann, and all the great 
classics, had fallen into discredit since the triumph of 
Wagnerism, which claimed to have realized the definite 
formula of the theatre and mireic. The Wagnerian 
pedants, not content with proscribing every new melo- ‘ 
drama, busied themselves with dressing up the old melo- 
dramas and operas. They carefully effaced every trace 
of spoken dialogue, and wrote for Moeart, Beethoven, or 
Weber, recitations in their own manner ; they were con- 
vinced that they were doing a service to the fame of the 
masters and filling out their thoughts by the pious 
de7)osit of their dung upon masterpieces. 

(’hristopher, who liad Immui made more sensible of the 
heaviness, and often tl^i ugliness, of Wagnerian declama- 
tion by C‘orinnc, had for H>mc time been debating whether 
it was not nonsense ami an offence against, nature to 
harness and yoke toijether the*spoken word and the word 
sung in the theatre : it w^s like harnessing a horse and a 
bird to a cart. Spt'ceh singing eacli had its rhythm, 
it w'as comprehensible that an artist should sacrifice one 
of the two arts to tlie triumph of that which ho preferred. 
But to try to find a compromise between them wa.s to 
sacrifice both: it 'was to want speech no longer to be 
speech, and singing no longer to bo singing ; to want 
singing to let its vast Hood be confined between the banks 
of monotonous canals, to want speech to cloak its lovely 
naked limbs with rich, heavy stuffs which must paraljze 
its gestures and movements. Why not leave both with 
their spontaneity and freedom of movement ? Like a 
beautiful girl walking tranquilly, lithely along a stream, 
dreaming as she goes : the gay munnur of the water lulls 
her dreams, and unconsciously she brings her steps and 
her thoughts in fune with the song of the stream. So 
being both free, music and poesy would go side by side, 
drgaming, their dreams mingling. Assuredly all music 
was not good for such a union, nor all poetry. The oppo- 
nents of melodrama had good ground for attack in the 
coarseness of the attempts which had been made in that 
form, and of the interpreters. Christopher had for long 
shared their dislike : the stupidity of the actors who 
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delivered these recitations spoken to an instrumental 
accompaniment, without bothcruig about the accompani- 
ment, willKVJt trying^to merge their voices in it, rather, 
on the contrary, tryirtg to prevent anything being heard 
but themselves, was calculated to revolt any musical ear. 
But since he had tasted the beauty of Oorinne’s har- 
monious voice — that liquid and pure voice wliich played 
upon music like a i'ay of light on water, whicih wedded 
every tuni of a melody, wliieh was like the mos! fluid and 
most free singing. — he had caught a glimpse of the beauty 
of a new art. 

Perhaps he was rigid, but he was still too inexp(-ri- 
eneed 1o venture witliout peril upon a form ■which — if it 
is meant to be beautiful and really artistic — is the most 
difficult of all. That art espeeiaVy’ demands one essential 
condition, the perfect harmony of the combined efforts 
of the poet, the musician, and the actors, (.hristophor 
had no tremors about it : he hurled him'sc;lf blindly at an un- 
known art of which the laws -Mtlh known only to himself. 

His first idea had been to clotlu^ in music a fairy fantasy- 
of Shakespeare or an act of the second part of Famt. 
But the theatres sho'wx-d little disposition to make the 
experiment. It w’ould be too costly an.l appeared absurd. 
They were quite willing to admit Christ oplK-r's efficiency 
in music, but that he should take upon himself to have 
ideas about poetry and the theatre made them smile. 
They did not take him seriously. The world of music 
and the world of poesy were like two foreign and secretly 
hostile states. Christopher had to accept the collaborar 
tion of a poet to be able to set foot upon poetic territory, 
and he was not allo-w’cd to choose his own poet. He would 
not have dared to choose himself. He did not trust his 
taste in poetry. He had been told that he knew nothing 
about it ; and, indeed, he could not understand the 
poetry which was admired by those about him. With 
his usual honesty and stubbornness, he had tried hard 
sometimes to feel the beauty of some of these works, but 
he had always been bewilden^d and a little ashamed of 
himself. No, decidedly he was not a'poet. In truth, he 
1,'ivcd passionately certain old poets, and that consoled 
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hhtn a little. But no doubt he did not love them as they 
should be loved. Had he not once expressed the ridicu- 
lous idea that those poets only are gi^at who remain great 
even when they are translated inW prose, and even into 
the prose of a foreign language, and that words have no 
value apart from the' soul which they express ? His 
friends had laughed at liim. Mannheim had called him 
a Philistine. He did not try to defendJiimself . As every 
day he saw, through the example of writers who talk of 
music, the absurdity of arlLsls who attempt to judge 
any art other than their own, * he resigned himself — 
though a little incredulous at heart — to bis incompetence 
in poetry, and he shut his eyes and accepted the judg- 
ments of those whom ^e'thought were better informed 
than himself. So he leP’iis friends of the review impose 
one of their number on him, a great man of a decadent 
coterie, Stephan von Hcllmuth, who brought him an 
Ifhigenia. It w'as al the time when (rerman poets (like 
their colleagues in Franc^W'cre recasting all the Greek 
tragedies. Stephan von Hellmuth’s work was one of 
those astounding (Trseco-German plays in which Ibsen, 
Homer, and Oscar V'ilde arc compounded — and, of 
course, a few manu.ds of archeology. Agamemnon was 
neurasthenic and Achilles impotent : they’ lamented their 
condition at Icngtli, and naturally their outcries produced 
no change. The energy of the drama w'as concentrated 
in the role of 1i)higcuia — a nervous, hysterical, and 
pedantic Iphigenia, who lectured the hero, dtt'laimed 
furiously, laid bare for the audience her Nietzschian 
pessimism, and, glutted w'ilh death, cut her throat, 
shrieking with laughter. 

Nothing could be more contrary to Christopher’s mind 
than such pretentif)us, degenerate, Ostrogothie stuff, in 
(ireek dress. It was hailed as a masterpiece by every- 
body about him. He was cow'ardly and was over- 
persuaded. In truth, he was bursting with music and 
thinking much more of his music than of the text. The 
text w^ a new bed into which to let loose the flood of 
his passions. He wAs as far as possible from the state 
of abnegation and intelligent impersonality proj^er to 
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musical translation of a poetic work. He was thinkiftg 
only of himself and not' at all of the work. He never 
thought of* adapting^ himself to it. He was under an 
illusion : he saw in th^poem something absolutely different 
from what was actually in it, just as when ho was a child 
he tised to compose in his mincl a play entirely different 
from that which was upon the stage. 

It was not until* it came to rehearsal that he saw the 
real play. One day he was listening to a scene, and he 
thought it so stupid that he fancied the actors must be 
spoiling it, and went so far as to explain it to them in 
the poet’s presence ; but also to explain it to the poet 
himself, who was defending^ his interpretation. The 
author refused bluntly to hear h’-m, and said with some 
asperity that he thought he lu^w what he had meant 
to wite. C'hristoi)her would not give in, and maintained 
that HeUmuth knew nothing about it. The general 
merriment told him that he w<^naking himself ridiculous. 
He said no more, agreeing tTOt, after all, it was not he 
who had written the poenn Then he saw the appalling 
emptiness of the j)lay and was overwhelmed by it : he 
wondered how he could ever have been persuaded to try 
it. He called himself an idiot and •tore his hair. He 
tried in vain to reassure himself by saying : “You know 
nothing about it ; it is not your busine.ss. Keep to jmur 
music.” He w'as so much ashamed of certain idiotic 
things in it, of the pretentious pathos, the crying falsity 
of the ^frords, the gestures and attitudes, that .sometimes, 
when he was conducting the orchestra, he hardly had the 
strength to raise his baton. He wanted to go and hide 
in the prompter’s box. He was too frank and too little, 
politic to conceal what he thought. Everyone noticed 
it : his friends, the actors, and the ^iuthor. Hellmilth 
said to him with a frigid smile : 

“ Is it not fortunate enough t© please you 1” 

Christopher replied honestly : 

“ Truth to tell, no. I don’t understand it.” 

“ Then you did not read it when you set it to music ?” 

“ Yea,” said Christopher naively, but I made a mis- 
take. 1 understood it differently.” 
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' “ It is a pity yon did not write what you understood 
yourself.” 

“ Oh 1 If only I could have done so !’* said Chris- 
topher. 

The poet was vexed, and in his turn criticized the 
music. Ho complained .that it was in the way. and pre- 
vented his words being heard. 

If the poet did not understand Hie musician or the 
musician the poet, the actors undf^rstood neither the one 
nor the other, and did not care.^ Tliey were oniy asking 
for sentences in their parts on’wliich to bring in their 
usual effects. I’lu'y had no idea of adapting their 
declamation to the formajity of the ])icce and the musical 
rhythm. They wentVne way. tlio music anotlu'r. It 
was as though they weie eon.«tautly singing out of tune. 
Christopher ground his teeth and shouted the note at 
them until he was l\oar.se. They let him shout and went 
on imperturbably, not even understanding what he 
wanted them to do. 

Chri.stopher would have flung the whole thing up if 
the rehear.sals had not l^een so far advanced, and he had 
not been ])ound to go on b}' fear of legal proceedings. 
Mannheim, to wlfbm he confided his discouragement, 
laughed at him : 

“ What is it ?” he asked. “ It is all going well. You 
don’t understand each other ? ^Vhat does that matter ? 
Who has ever understood his work but the author ? It 
is a toss-up whether he understands it himself 
■ Chri.stopher was worried about the stupidity of the 
poem, which, he said, would ruin the mxisic. Mannheim 
made no difiiculty about admitting that there was no 
common sense in the poem, and that Helltuulh was “a 
muff,” but he wduld not worry about him : llellmuth 
gave good dinners and had a pretty wife. What more 
did criticism want ? * 

•Christopher shrugged his shoulders and said that he 
had no time to listen to nonsense. 

“ It IS not nonsensp !” said Mannheim, laughing. How 
serious people are ! They have no idea of what matters 
in life.” 
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And he advised Christopher not to bother so much abottt 
Hellniuth’s business, but to attend to his own. He 
wanted him- to advertise a little. Christopher refused 
indignantly. To a reporter who came and asked for a 
history of his life, he replied furiously : 

“ It is not your atfair !” 

And when they asked for his photograph for a magazine, 
he stamped with rage and shouted that he was not, 
thank God ! an emperor, to have his face passed from hand 
to hand. It was impossible to bring him into touch with 
influential people. He never replied to invitations, and 
when he had bc-en forced by any chance to accept, he 
would forget to go or would go wi th such a bad grace that he 
seemed to have set himself to be di^igreeahle to everybody. 

But the climax came when ne quarrelled with his 

Review, two days before the performance. 

• ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The thing was bound to haj^m. Mannheim had gone 
on revising Christopher’s articles, and he no longc^. 
scrupled about deleting whole lines of criticism and re- 
placing them with compliments. • 

One day, out visiting, Christopher met a certain 
virtuoso — a foppish pianist whom he had slaughtered. 
The man came and thanked him with a .smile that showed 
all his white teeth. He replied brutally that there w'as 
no reason for it. Th(‘ other in.«i.sfed and 2>oured forth 
expresr’'ms of gratitude. Christ ojiher cut him short by 
saying tJiat if he was satisfied with the article that was 
his affair, but that the article had (-ertainly not bceii 
written with a view to pleasing him. And ho turned his 
back on him. The virtuoso thought him a kindly boor, 
and went away laughing. But Chri.styjjher remembered 
having received a card of thanks from another of his 
victims, and a suspicion fla.shed iij)on him. He went out, 
bought the last number of the Review at a news-stand, 
turned to his art icle, and read. ... At first he wondered 
if he were going mad. Then he understood, and, mad 
with rage, he ran to the office of the liionysos. 

Waldhaus and Mannheim w'cre there, talking to an 
actres.s whom they knew. They had no need tp ask 
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CBristophor what brought him. Throwing a number of 
tlio Review on the table, Christopher let fly at them with- 
out stopping to take breath, with extraordinary violence, 
shouting, calling them rogues, rascals, forgers, thumping 
on the floor with a chair. Mannheim began to laugh. 
Christopher tried to kick him. Mannheim took refuge 
behind the table and roared with laughter. But Waldhaus 
took it very loftily. With dignity, formally, he tried to 
make himself heard through the row, and said that he 
would not allow any one to talk to him in such a tone, 
that Christopher should hear from him, and he held out 
his card. (5hristoi)hcr flung it in his face. 

“ Mischief maker ! — 1 (Jon’t need your card to know 
what you are. ... i are a rascal and a forger ! . . . 
And you think I would fight with you ... a thrashing 
is aU you deserve ! . . .” 

His voice could be heard in the street. People stopped 
to listen. Mannheim olp«od the window’s. The actress 
tried to escape, but Christopher was blocking the way, 
tValdhaus w'as pale and choking. Mannheim was stut- 
tering and stammering and trying to reply. Christopher 
did not let them sfteak. He let loose upon them every 
expression he could think of, and never stopped until 
he was out of breath and had come to an end of his insults. 
Waldhaus and Mannheim only found their tongues after 
he had gone. Mannheim quickly recovered himself : 
insults slipped from him like water from a duck^back. 
But Waldhaus was still sore : his dignity hdd been 
outraged, and what made the affront more mortifying 
was that there had been witnesses. He would never 
.forgive it. His colleagues joined chorus with him. 
Mannheim only of the staff of the Review was not angry 
with Christopher. * He had had his fill of entertainment 
-out of him : it did not seem to him a heavy price to pay 
for Lis pound of flesh, to suffer a few violent words. It 
hi^ bcoh a good joke. If ho had been the butt of it he 
would Jiavc lieen the first to laugh. And so he was quite 
ready to shake hand^ with Christopher as though nothing 
had hai)pened. But Christopher was more rancorous 
and rejected all advances. Mannheim did not care. 
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Christopher was a toy from which he had extracted Ull . 
the amusement possible.' He was beginning to want a 
new" p\ij,»pet. From that very day all was over between 
them. But that ditl not prevent Mannheim still saying, 
whenever Christopher was mentioned in his presence, 
that they were intimate friends. And perhaps ho 
thought they were. 

Two days afterrthe quarrel the first performance of 
Ipfiigc7iia took place. It was an utter failure. Wald- 
haus’ review praised the poem and made no mention of 
the music. The other ‘papers and reviews made merry 
over it. They laughed and hissed. The piece was with- 
drawn after the third performance, but the jokes at 
its exjjense did not disappear 'sqf quickly. People were 
only too glad of the opportunity of having a fling at 
Cliristopher, and for several weeks the Iphigmia remained 
an unfailing subject for joking. They knew that Chris- 
topher had no weapon of deface, and they took advan- 
tage of it. The only thing wn^ held them back a little 
was his position at the Court. Although his relation 
’with the. Grand Duke had become quite cold, for the 
Prince had several times made Remarks to which he had 
paid no attention whatever, he still •went to the Palace 
at intervals, and still enjoyed, in the eye of the public, 
a Sort of oflicial protection, though it wa.s more vi.sionary 
than real. He took upon himself to destroy even that 
last support. 

• * 

He suffered from the criticisms. They were concerned 
not only with his music, but also with his idea of a new 
form of art, which the Avriters did not take the trouble, 
to undf.r.starid. i1 was very easy to travesty it and make 
fun of it. Christopher was not yet wh^e enough to knOw 
that the best reply to dishonest critics is to make none, 
and to go on w'orking. For some months past he had 
fallen into the bad habit of not letting any unjust att^k 
go unanswered. He wrote an article in which he did not 
spare certain of his adversaries. The two papers to 
which he took it returned it with irofiically polite excuses 
f(ir being imablo to publish it. Christopher stuck ‘to 
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bis guns. He remembered that the socialist paper in 
the town had made advances to him. He knew one 
of the editors. They used to meet and talk occasionally. 
Christopheir was glad to find someone who would talk 
freely about power, the army and oppression and archaic 
prejudices. But they could not go far with each other, 
for the socialist always came back to Karl Marx, about 
whom Christopher cared not a rap. Moreover, Cliris- 
topher used to find in his speeches about the free man 
— besides a materialism which was not much to his taste 
— a pedantic severity and a despotism of thought, a 
secret cult of force, an inverse militarism, aU of which 
did not sound very different from what he heard every 
day in German. ^ 

However, he thought of this man and his paper when 
he saw all other doors in journalism closed to him. He 
knew that his doing so would cause a scandal. The paper 
was violent, malignant, and always being condemned. 
But as Christopher nevet ..cad it, he only thought of the 
boldness of its ideas, of which he was not afraid, and not 
of the baseness of its tone, which would have repelled 
him. Besides, he was sd angry at seeing the other papers 
in alliance to suppR'sa him, that perhaps he would have 
gone on even if he had been warned. He wanted to show 
people that he was not so easily got rid of. So he took 
his article to the socialist paper, which received it with 
open arms. The next day the article appeared, and the 
paper announced in large letters that it had engo^d the 
support of the young and talented maestro, John Chris- 
topher Krafft, whose keen sympathy with the demands 
of the working classes was well knoAvn. 

Christopher road neither the note nor the article, for 
he had gone out before dawn for a walk in the country, 
.it being Sunday. He was in fine fettle. As he saw the 
sun’rise he shouted, laughed, yodeled, leaped, and danced. 
No more review, no more criticisms to do ! It was 
spring, and there was once more the music of the heavens 
and ilit) earth, the most beautiful of aU. No more dark 
concert rooms, stuffy and smelly, unpleasant people, 
dull performers. Now the marvellous song of the mur- 
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muring forests was to be heard, and over the fields like . 
waves there passed the intoxicating scents of life, breaking 
through the*crust of Ijie earth and issuing frorn the grave. 

He went home with his head buzzing with light and 
music, and his- mother gave him a letter which had been 
brought from the Palace whik^ he was away. The letter 
was in an impersonal form, and told Herr KrafTt that he 
was to go to the* Palace that morning. The morning 
was past, it was nearly one o’clock. Christopher was not 
put about. 

It is too late now,” he said. “ It will do to-morro\^\” 

But his mother said anxiously ; 

“No, no. You cannot put off an appointment with 
His Highness like that : you mus^ go at once. Perhaps 
it is a matter of importance.” 

Christopher shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Important ! As if those j)eopIe could have anj’lhing 
important to say ! . . . He ^ints to tell me his ideas 
about music. That will be fimny ! . . . If only ho has 
not taken it into his head to rival Siegfried Aleyer,^ and* 
wants to show me a Hymn to Aegis ! I vow that I will 
not spare him. 1 shall say : ‘^Siick to politics. You 
are master there. You will always bt^right. But beware 
of art ! In art you are seen without your plumes, your 
helmet, your uniform, your money, your titles, your 
ancestors, your policemen — and just think for a moment 
what 'g^ill be left of you then !’ ” 

PoorYiOuLsa took him quite seriously and raised her 
hands in horror. 

“ You won’t say that ! . . . You are mad ! Mad !” 

It amused him to make her uneasy by playing upon, 
her credulity until he became so extra v^agant that Louisa 
began to see that he was making fun oMier. 

“ You are stupid, my boy !” 

He laughed and kissed her. He w^as in a w^onderfully 
good humour. On his walk he had found a beautiftil 
musical theme, and he felt it frolicking in him like a fish 
in w'ater. He refused to go to the Palace until fJe had 

^ A nickname given by German pamphleteers to B. M. 
Majestkt) the Emperor. 
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had something to eat. He was as hungry as an ogre. 
Louisa then supervised his dressing, for he was beginning 
to tease her again, pretending that he was quite all right 
as he was with his old clothes and dusty boots. But 
he changed them all the same, and cleaned his boots, 
whistling like a blackbird and imitating all the instru- 
ments in an orchestra. When he had finished his mother 
inspected him and gravely tied his tie for him again. 
For once in a way he was very patient, because he was 
pleased with himself — whioh was not very usual. He went 
off saying that he was going to elope with Princess Adelaide 
— the Grand Duke’s daughter, quite a pretty woman, 
who was married to a German princeling, and had come 
to stay with her parents'for a few w^eeks. She had shown 
sympathy for Christo j)her when he was a child, and he 
had a soft side for her. Louisa used to declare that he 
was in love with her, and he would pretend to be so in fun. 

lie did not hurry ; ho dawdled and looked into the 
ahoi)s, and stopped to ])at csoino dog that he knew as it 
I'y on its side and yawned in the sun. He jumped over 
the harmless railings which inclosed the Palace square — 
a great empty square, surrounded witli hou.ses, with two 
little fountains, tuo symmetrical bare flower-beds, 
divided, as by a parting, by a gravel path, carefully raked 
and bdrdered by orange trees in tubs. In the middle 
was the bronze statue of some unknown Grand Duke in 
the costume of Louis Philippe, on a j)ediment adorp^d at 
the four corners by allegorical figures representing the 
Virtues. ■ On a seat one solitary man W'as dozing over 
his paper. Behind the silly moat of the earthworks of 
the Palace two slcH'py cannon yawned upon the 8le.epy 
town. Christophei laughed at the whole thing. 

He entered the Palace without troubling to assume 
a. more official manner. At most he stopped humming, 
but his thoughts went tlancing on inside him. He 
threw his hat on the table in the hall, and familiarily 
greeted the old usher, whom he had known since he was 
a child. (The old man had been there on the day when 
Christopher had first Entered the Palace, on the evening 
whenr he had seen Hassler. ) But to-day the old man, who 
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always used to reply good-humouredly to Christopher’s, 
disrespectful sallies, sec'med a little haughty. Chris- 
topher paid no heed to it. A little farther on, in the ante- 
chamber, he met a clerk of the chancery, who was usually 
full of conver^tion and very friendly. He w'as surprised 
to see him hurry past him to avoid having to talk. How- 
ever, he did not attach any significance to it, and went 
on and asked to be shown in. 

Ho went in. They had just finished dinner. His 
Highness was in one of the drawing-rooms. He was 
leaning against the mantcl])iecc, smoking, and talking 
to his guests, among whctm (,'hristophcr saw his princess, 
who was also smoking. She wq.s lying back in on armchair 
and talking in a loud voice to some officei'S who made a 
circle about her. The gathering was lively. They were 
all very merry, and wb.cn ('hristopher entered, he heard 
the Grand Duke’s thick laugh. But he st,op{)e(l dead when 
he saw (’hristopher. He growi\ed and pounced on him. 

“Ah! There you are !’’ ne said. “You have con- 
descended to come at last ? Do you think you can gv 
on making fun of me any longer ? You’re a blackguard, 
sir !” 

Christopher was so staggered b^' this brutal attack, 
that it was some time before he could utter a word. 
He was thinking that he was only late, and that that 
could not have provoked such violence. He murmured : 

“ TjVihat have I done, Y^our Highness 

His Highness did not listen and w’cnt on angrily : 

“ Be sfient ! I will not be insulted by a blackguard.!” 
Christopher turned pale, and gulped so as to try to speak, 
for he was choking. He made an effort, and said : 

“ Your Highness, you have no right — you have no right 
to insult me without telling me what i have done.” 

The Grand Duke turned to his secretary, who pro- 
duced a paper from his pocket and held it out to 'him. 
Ho was in such a state of exasperation as could not be 
explained only by his anger : the fumes of good wine had 
their share in it, too. He came ^d stood in ^ront of 
Christopher, and like a toreador with his cape, furiously 
waved the crumpled newspaper in his face and shouted : 
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“ Your muck, sir ! ... You deservo to have your 
nose rubbed in it !” 

Christopher recognized the Socialist paper. ‘ 

“ I don’t see what harm there is in it,” he said. 

” What ! What !” screamed the (irand Luke. “ You 
are impudent ! . . . This rascally paper, which insults 
me from day to da)% and spews out filthy insults upon 
me ! . . .” • 

“ Sire,” said Christopher, “ I have not read it.” 

“ You lie !” shouted the Grand Puke. 

“.You shall not call me a liar,” said Christopher. 
“ I have not read it. I am only conciTned with reviews, 
and besides, 1 have th«M’ight to write in i^hatever paper 
I like.” 

“ You have no right but to hold your tongue. I have 
been too kind to you. I have heayted kincbiess upon 
you, you and yours, in spite of your misconduct and your 
father’s, which ■would ha||^ justified me in cutting you 
off. I forbid you to go on writing in a paper wdiich is 
Hostile to me. And further : I forbid you altogether to 
write anything in future without my authority.’ I have 
had enough of your ^musical polemics. I will not allow 
any one who enjoys my })atronage to spend his time in 
attacking everything which is dear to people of taste and 
feeling, to all true Germans. You would do better to 
write better music, or, if that is impossible, to practise 
your scales and exercises. I don’t want to have anyHiing 
to do with a musical Rebel who amuses himself by 
decrying all our national glories and upsetting the mmd.s 
of tile people. We know wdiat is good, thank God. 
Wo do not need to wait for you to tell us. Go to your 
piano, sir, or leave us in peace !” 

Standing face to* face with Christopher the fat man 
glared at him insultinglj'. Christopher was livid, and 
tried to speak. His lips ihoved ; he stammered : 

‘‘ J am' not your slave. I shall say w'hat I like and 
wrrite wh#it I like ...” 

He choked. He was almost weeping with shame and 
rage. His legs were trembling. He jerked his elbow 
and up^t an ornament on a table by his side. He felt 
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that- he was in a ridiculous position. He heard ])eople 
laughing. He looked down the room, and as through 
a mist saw the princess watching the scene and .exchanging 
ironically commiserating remarks with her neighbours. 
He lost count of what exactly happened. The Grand 
Duke shouted. Christopher shouted louder than he 
without knowing what he said. The Prince’s secretary 
and another official came towards him and tried to stop 
him. He pu.shed them away, and while he talked he 
waved an ash-tray which he had mechanically picked 
up from the table against which he was leaning. He 
heard the secretary say : 

“ Put it doAvn ! Put it dowm !”/■ 

And he heard himself shouting inarticulately and 
knocking on the edge of the table with the ash-try. 

“Go!” roared the (band Duke, beside himself with 
rage. “ Go ! (Jo ! I ll have you thrown out 1” 

The officers had come up tqptlio Prince and were trying 
to calm him. 1'hc Grand Dulce looked apoplectic. His 
• eyes were starting from his head, he shouted to thenf 
to throw the rascal out. Christo.nhcr sawred. He longed 
to thrust his fist in the Grand Duke’s face ; but he was 
crushed under a weight of conflicting feelings : shame, 
fury, a remnant of shyne.ss. of German loyalty, traditional 
respect, habits of humility in the Prince’s presence. He 
tried to speak ; he could not. He tried to move ; he could 
not. **Hc could not see or hear. He suffered them to 
push him along and left the room. 

He passed through the impassive servants who had 
come up to the door, and had missed nothing of the 
quarrel. He had to go thirty yards to cross the antct 
chamber, and it seemed a lifetime. The corridor grew 
longer and longer as he walked up it. He would never 
get out ! . . . The light of day which ho saw shining 
downstairs through the glass door was his haven. He 
went stumbling down the stairs. He forgot that he jvas 
bareheaded. The old usher reminded him to take his 
hat. He had to gather all his forc^ to leave tli^ castle, 
cross the court, reach his home. His teeth were chattering 
when he opened the door. His mother was terrified by 
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liis face and his trembling. He avoided her and refused 
to answer her questions. He went up to his room, shut 
himself in, and lay down. He was shaking so that he 
could not undress. His breathing came in jerks and his ^ 
whole body seemed shattered. ... Oh ! -If only he could * 
see no more, feel no hiore, no longer have to bear with 
his wretched body, no longer have to struggle agamst 
ignoble life, and fall, fall, breathless, without thought, 
and no longer be anywhere ! . . . With frightful difficulty 
he tore otT his clothes and left them on the ground, and 
then flung himself into his bed* and drew the coverings 
over him. There was no sound in the room save that 
of the little iron bed pilling on the tiled floor. 

Louisa listened ar the door. She knocked in vain. 
She called softly. There was no reply. She waited, 
anxiously listening through the silence. Then she w^ent 
away. Once or twice during the day she came and 
listened, and again at night, before she w'cnt to bed. 
Day passed, and the nipfm. The house was still. Chris- 
topher was shaking with fever. Every now and then 
he wept, and in the night he got up several times 
and shook his fist at chc w^all. About tw^o o’clock, in 
an access of madness, he got up from his bed, sweating 
and half naked. He w'anted to go and kill the Grand 
Duke. He was devoured by hate and shame. His 
body and his heart writhed in the lire of it. Not hing of 
all the storm in him could be heard outside ; not %word, 
not a sound. With clenched teeth he fought it down 
and forced it back into himself. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Next morning he came down as usual. He was a 
wreck. He said nothmg and his mother dared not ques- 
tion him. She knew, from the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood. All day he stayed sitting by the fire, silent, 
feverish, and with bentffiead, like a little old man. And 
when He was alone he w^epi in silence. 

in the evening the editor of the Socialist paper came 
to see him. Naturally he had heard and wished to have 
details, Christopher was touched by his coming, and 
interpreted it naively as a mark of sympathy and a desire. 
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for forgiveness on the part, of those who had compromised 
him. He made a point of seeming to regret nothing, and 
he let himself go, and said everything that was rankling 
in him. It was some solace for him to talk freely to a 
man who shared his hatred of oppression. The other 
urged him on. He saw a good .chance for his journal in 
the eA^ent, and an opportunity for a scandalous article, 
for which he expeeted Chri.stophcr to provide him with 
material, if he did not write it himself ; for he thought 
that after such an explosion the Court musician would 
put hi? very considerable polemical talents and his no leas 
eomsiderable little tit-bits of secret inft)rmation about 
the Court at the service of “ the cause.” As he did not 
plume himself on his subtlety,' he presented the thmg 
raAvly in the crudest light. Christopher started. He 
declared that he would write nothing, and said that an}' 
attack on the Grand Duke that he might make would 
be interpreted as an act of personal vengeance, and that 
ho would be more re.servcd jfrW that he was free than 
when, not being free, he ran some risk in saying what ho 
thought. . The joumuli.st could not understand his scruples. 
He thought ('hristopher narrow' and ckuical at heart, 
but he also decided that Christoplfer was afraid. He 
said : 

“ Oh, Avcll ! Leave it to us. I will write it myself. 
You need not bother about it.” 

Chr^stojiher begged him to say nothing, but he had 
no means of restraining him. Bc-sides, the journalist 
declared that the affair was not hi.s concern only ; the 
insult touched the paper, which had the right to avenge 
itself. There was nothing to be said to that. All that 
Cliriatopher could do was to ask him on his word of honour 
not to abuse certain of his contidencco which had been 
made to the friend, and not to the journalist. The other 
made no difficulty about that. Christopher was not 
rea.ssured by it. He knew too well how imprudent he h^ 
been. When he was left alone he turned over everything 
that he had said, and shuddered. Without heSttating 
for a moment, he wrote to the journalist imploring him 
once more not to repeat what ho had confided to him. 
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(The poor wretch repeated it in part himself in the 
letter.) 

Next day, as he opened the paper with feverish haste, 
the first thing he read was his story at great length on 
the front page. Everything that he had said on the 
evening before was ‘immeasurably enlarged, having 
suffered that peculiar deformation which everything has 
to suffer in its passage tlu:ough the mind of a journalist. 
The article attaciltcd the Grand Dute and the Court 
with low invective. Certain details which it gave were 
too personal to (’hristopher, too obviously known only 
to’ him, for the article not to be attributed to him in its 
entirety. 

C!hristopher was crashed by this fresh blow. As he 
read a cold sweat came out on his face. When he had 
finished he was dumbfounded. ITe wanted to rush to 
the office of the jiaper, Imt his mother withheld him, not 
unreasonably being fearful of hi.s violence. He was 
afraid of it himself. HAfelt that, if he went there ho 
would do something foolish ; and he .stayed — and did a 
very foolish thing. He wrote an indignant letter to the 
journalist in which he reproached him for his conduct 
in insulting terms, disclaimed the article, and broke with 
the party. The disclaimer did not a])}»car. 

Christopher wrote again to the paper, demanding that 
his letter should be published. They sent him a copy of 
his first letter, written on the night of the interview and 
confirming it. They asked if they were to publish* that, 
too. He felt that ho was in their hands. Thereupon he 
unfortunately met the indiscreet interviewer in the 
street. He could not help telhng him of his contempt 
for him. Next day the paper, without a spark of shame, 
published an inswiting paragraph about the servants of 
the Court., who even w'hcn they are dismissed, remain 
servants, and are incapajble of being free. A few allusions 
to recent events left no room for doubt that Christopher 
was meant. 

* 

* ♦ 

When it became evident to everybody that Christopher 
^d ixQ single support, there suddenly cropped up a host 
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of enemies whose existence he had never suspected. All 
those whom he had offended, directly or indirectly, either 
by personal criticism or by attacking their ideas and taste, 
now took the offensive and avenged theniselves with 
interest. The general public whom Christopher had 
tried to shake out of their apa|.hy were quite pleased to 
see the insolent young man, who had presumed to reform 
opinion and distmb the rest of people of property, taken 
down a peg. Christopher was in the water. Everybody 
did their best to duck him. 

They did not come down upon him all at once. One 
tried first, to spy out the land. Christopher made no 
response, and ho struck more lustily. Others followed, 
and then the whole gang of thciA. Some joined in the 
sport simply for fun, like puppies who think it funny to 
leave their mark in inappropriate places. They were 
the flyiiig squadron of incompetent journalists, who, 
knowing nothing, try to hide their ignorance by belauding 
the victors and belabourin^’ihe vanquished. Others 
brought the weight of their princi])les and they shouted- 
■like deaf people. Nothmg was left of anything when they 
had passed. They were the critics — with the criticism 
wliich kills. • 

Fortunately for Christopher, he did not read the 
papers. A few devoted friends took care to send him 
the most insulting. But he left them in a heap on his 
desk, and never thought of opening them. It was only 
towards the end of it that his eyes were attracted by a 
great red mark round an article. He read that his 
Lie'ler were like the growling of a wild beast ; that hi.s 
symphonies seemetl to have come from a madliousc ; that 
his art was hysterical, his harmony spasmodic, trying 
to conceal the dryness of his heart and the emptiness 
of his thought. The critic, who was well known, ended 
with these words ; 

“ Herr Krafft as a journalist has lately given astound- 
ing proof of his style and taste, which roused irresistible 
merriment in musical circles. He was then gi^^n the 
friendly advice rather to devote himself to composition. 
But the latest products of his muse have shown that 
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fliis advice, though well-meant, was bad. Herr Kraift 
should certainly devote himself to journalism.” 

After reading the article, which prevented Christdpher 
working the whole morning, naturally he began to read 
the other hostile papers, and became utterly demoralized. 
But Louisa, who had a mania for moving everything 
lying about, by way of “ tidying up,” had already burned 
them. He W'as irritated at first, and then comforted, 
and he held out the last of the papers to her, and said 
that she had better do the same with them. 

Other rebuffs hurt him morer A quartette which he 
had sent in manuscript to a well-known society at Frank- 
fort was rejected unanimously and returned without 
explanation. An overture which an orchestra at Cologne 
seemed disposed to perform was returned after a month 
as unplayable. But the worst of all was inflicted on him 
by an orchestral society in the town. The Kapellmeisier, 
H. Euphrat, its conduc^r, was quite a good musician, 
but, like many conductor, he had no curiosity of mind. 
He suffered (or rather ho carried to extremes) the laziness 
peculiar to his clas.s, which consists in going .on and oh 
investigating familiar f,vorks, whUe it shuns any really 
new work like the plhgue. H c was never tired of organizing 
Beethoven, Mozart, or Schumann festir’^als ; in conducting 
these works he had only to let himself be carried along by 
the purring of the familiar rhythms. On the other hand, 
contemporary music was intolerable to him. He. dared 
not admit it, and pretended to be friendly towards young 
•talent'; in fact, whenever he was brought a work built 
on the old lines — a sort of hotch-potch of works that 
had been new fifty years before — he would receive it 
very well, and would even produce it ostentatiously and 
force it upon the public. It did not disturb either his 
effects or the way in which the public was accustomed 
to’ be moved. On the other hand, he was filled with a 
mixture of contempt and hatred for anything which 
ihreatenod to disturb that arrangement and put him to 
extrs trouble. Contempt would predominate if the 
innovator had no ’ chance of emerging from obscurity. 
But if there were any danger of his succeeding, then 
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hatred would predominate — of course, until the momeift 
when lie had gained an established success. 

Christopher was not yet in that position : far from it. 
And so he was much surprised when he was' informed, 
by indirect overtures, that Herr H. Euphrat would be 
very glad to produce one of his compositions. It was 
all the more unexpected as he knew that the Kapell- 
meister was an intimate friend of Brahms and others 
whom he had maltreated in his criticisms. Being honest 
himself, he credited his adversaries with the same generous 
feelings which he would ‘have had himself. He supposed 
that now that he was down they wished to show hiin 
that they were above petty spite. He was touched by 
it. He wrote effusively to Herl i^uphrat and sent him 
a symphonic poem. The conductor replied through his 
secretary coldly, but politely, acknowledging the receipt 
of his work, and adding that, in accordance with the rules 
of the society, the symphony would be given out to the 
orchestra immediately, and pilf to the test of a general 
rehearsal before it could be accepted for public hearing. 
A nile is a rule. (Jbristopher had to bow to it, though 
it was’ a pure formality w'hich served to weed out the 
lucubrations of amateurs which were sometimes a 
nuisance. 

A few weeks later Christopher was told that his com- 
position was to be rehearsed. On principle everything 
was done privately, and even the author was not per- 
mitted to be present at the rehearsal. But by a generally 
agreed indulgence the author was always admitted 
only he did not show himself. Everybody knew it, 
and everybody pretended not to know it. On the ap- 
pointed day one of his friends brought Christopher to 
the hall, where he sat at the back ot a box. He was 
surprised to see that at this private rehearsal the hall — 
at least the ground floor seats-;-were almost all filled ; 
a crowd of dilettante idlers and critics moved about 
and chattered to each other. The orchestra had to 
ignore their presence. 

They began with the Brahms Bhapsody, for alto 
chorus of male voices, and orchestra, on a fragment of the 
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Harzreise im Wittier of Goethe. Christopher, who detested 
the majestic sentimentality of* the work, thought that 
perhaps the “ Brahmins ” had introduced it politely to 
avenge themselves by forcing him to hear a composition 
of which he had written irreverently. The idea made 
him laugh, and his good humour increased when, after 
the Rhapsody there came two other productions by 
known musicians whom ho had taken to task ; there 
seemed to be no doubt about their intentions. And 
while he could not help making a face at it, he thought 
that, after all, it was quite fair tactics ; and, failing the 
music, he appreciated the joke. It even amused him to 
applaud ironically wij^i the audience, which made mani- 
fest its enthusiasm for Btahms and his like. 

At last it came to Christopher's symphony. He saw 
from the way the orcheslra and the i)eoplo in the hall 
were looking at his box that they were aware of his 
presence. He hid himself. He waited with the catch 
at his heart which every^nusician feels at the moment 
when the conductor’s wand is raised and (ho waters of 
the music gather in silence before bursting their dam! 
He had never yet heaad his work played. How would 
the creatures of his dreams live ? How w'ould their 
voices soimd ? He felt their roaring within him ; and 
he leaned over the abyss of sounds, w'aiting fearfully for 
what should come forth. 

What did come forth was a nameless thing, a shapeless 
hotch-potch. Instead of the bold columns which were 
to support the front of the building the chords came 
crumbling doAvn like a building in ruins ; there was nothing 
to be seen but the dust of mortar. For a moment 
Christopher was not quite sure whellu^r tbej^ w'ere really 
playing his work. • He cast back for the train, the rhythm 
of his thoughts ; he could not recognize it ; it went on 
' babbling and hiccoughing like a drunken man clinging 
dose ta the wall, and he was overcome with shame, as 
thfiugh he had himself been seen in that condition. It 
was q^ no avail to think that he had not written jsuch 
stuff ; when an idiotic interpreter destroys a man’s thoughts 
he* has always a moment of doubt when he asks himself 
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in consternation if he is himself responsible for it. The. 
audience never asks such a question : the audience believes 
in t‘ne intei:;i)reter, in the singers, in the orchestra whom 
they are accustomed to hear as they believe in their 
newspaper ; they cannot make a mistake ; if they say 
absurd things, it is the absurdity of the author. This 
audience was the less inclined to doubt because it liked 
to believe. Christopher tried to persuade himself that 
the Kapellmeister was aw’are of the hash, and would stop 
the orchestra and begin again. The inslnimcnts were 
not playing together. ‘^The horn had missed his beat 
and had come in a bar too late ; he went on for a few 
minutes, and then stopped qnictjy to clean his instru- 
ment. Certain passages for flic oboe had absolutely 
disappeared. It was impossible for the most skilled 
ear to pick up the thread of the musicial idea, or even 
to imagine that there was- one. Fantastic instrumenta- 
tion, humouristic sallies became grotesque tlirough the 
crassness of the execution, ^t was lamentably stupid, 
the work of an idiot, of a clown w^ho knew nothing of • 
‘music. (Christopher tore his hair. He tried to interrupt, 
but the friend who was with him^hcld him back, assuring 
him that Herr KapellmeAster must ISurely see the faults 
of the execution and would put everything right — that 
Christoplier must not show himself, and that if he made 
any remark, it would have a very bad effect. He made 
Chri^opher sit at the very back of the box. Christopher 
obeyed, but he beat his head with his fists ; and every 
fresh monstrosity drew from him a groan of indignation 
and misery. 

“ The wretches ! The wretches ! . . .” 

He groaned, and squeezed his hands t ight to keep him- 
self from crying out. • 

Now mingled with the wrong notes there came up to. 
him the muttering of the audience, who were beginning 
to bo restless. At first it was onfy a tremor ; but soon 
Christopher was left without a doubt ; they were laughing. 
The ’ musicians of the orchestra had given the ^signal; 
some of them did not conceal their hilarity. The 
audience, certain then that the music was laughable, 
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. rocked with laughter. The merriment became general ; 
it increased at the return of a very rhythmical motif 
which the double-basses accentuated in a burlesque 
fashion. Only the Kapellmeister went on through the 
uproar impcrtuibably beating time. 

At last they reached the end (the best things come to 
an end). It was the turn of the audience. They ex- 
ploded with delight, an explosion which lasted for several 
minutes. Some hissed ; others applauded ironically ; 
the wittiest of all shouted “ Encore !” A bass voice 
copiing from the stage box began *to imitate the grotesque 
motif. Other jokers followed suit and imitated it also. 
Some one shouted “Author!” It was long since these 
witty folk had been so lifghly entertained. 

When the tumult was calmed down a little, the 
Kapellmeister, standing quite impassive with his face 
tunicd towards the audience,* though he was pretending 
not to see it — (the audiei^ was still supposed to be non- 
existent) — made a sign raat he was about to speak. 
There was a cry of “ ’Ssh,” and silence. He waited 
a moment longer ; then (his voice was curt, .cold, and 
cutting) : — * 

“ Oentlemen,” he^said, “ I should certainly not have 
let tJuit bo played through to the end if I had not wished 
to make an example of the gentleman who has dared to 
write offensively of the great Brahms.” 

That was aU ; and jumping down from his stand, he 
went out amid cheers from the delighted audience. They 
tried to recall him ; the applause went on for a few minutes 
longer. But he did not return. The orchestra went 
.away. The audience decided to go too. The concert 
was over. 

It had been a gdod day. ^ 

* * 

Christopher had gone* already. Hardly had he seen 
thg wretched conductor leave his desk than fie had 
rushed, from the box ; he plunged down the stairs from 
the fost floor to meet him and slap his face. His friend 
who had brought him followed and tried to hold him 
btuck, but Christopher brushed him aside and almost 
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• , 
threw him downstairs ; — (he had reason to believe that 
the fellow was concerned in the trick which had been 
play*ed him). Fortunately for H. Euphrat and himself 
the door leading to the stage was shut ; and his furious 
knocldng could not make them open it. However, the 
audience was beginning to leave the hall. Christopher 
could not stay there. He fled. 

He was in an nndesoribable condition. He walked 
blindly, waving his arms, rolling his eyes, talking aloud 
like a madman ; he su^)pressed his cries of indignation 
and rage. The street w'as almost empty. The concert 
haU had been built the year before in a new neighbour- 
hood a little way out of the toYun,' and Christopher in- 
stinctively fled towards the country acrosKS the empty 
fields in which were a few lonely shanties and scaffoldings 
surrounded by ff'nces. His thoughts were murderous ; 
he could have killed the man who had put such an affront 
upon him. Alas! and when ^ had killed him, would 
there be any change m the Simosity of those people 
\v'hose insulting laughter was still ringing in his ears ? 
They vere too many ; he could do nothing against them ; 
they were all agreed — they whoVere divided about so 
many things — to insult and crush him. It was past 
understanding ; there was hatred in them. What had 
he done to them all ? There were beautiful things in 
him, things to do good and make the heart big ; he had 
tried to say them, to make others enjoy them ; he thought 
they would be happy like himself. Even if they did not 
like them they should be grateful to him for his intentions ;• 
they could, if need be, show him kindly where he had 
been wrong ; but that they should take such a malignant 
joy in insulting and odiously travestying his ideas, in 
trampling them underfoot, and killing him by ridicule, 
how was it possible ? In his excitement he exaggerated 
their hatred : he thought it much more serious than such 
mediocre people could ever be. He sobbed : “ Whfit 
have I done to them ?” He choked, he thought tjiat all 
was lt>st, just as ho did when he was a child coming into 
contact for the first time with human wickedness. 

And when he looked about him he suddenly saw th&t 
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&e had reached the edge of the mill-race, at the very spot 
where a few years before his father had been drowned. 
And at once he thought of drowming himself too * He 
was just at the point of making the plunge. 

But as he leaned over the steep bank, fascinated by the 
calm clean aspect of the water, a tiny bird in a tree by 
his side began to sing — to sing madly. He held his 
breath to listen. The water murmured. The ripening 
com moaned as it waved under the soft caressing wind ; 
the poplars shivered. Bcliind the hedge on the road, 
out of sight, bees' in hives in a garden filled the air with 
their scented music. From the other side of the stream 
a cow W'as chewing Uie cud and gazing with soft eyes. 
A little fair-haired girl was sitting on a wall, w'ith a light 
basket on her shoulders, like a little angel with wings, 
and she was dreaming, and swinging her bare legs and 
humming aimlessly. Far aw'ay in a meadow a white 
dog was leaping and runnjgg in wide circles. Christ oijher 
leaned against a tree aiuflnstened and watched the earth 
in Spring ; he was caught up by the peace and joy of 
these creatures ; he could forget, he could forget. Sud- 
denly he clasped the t*ee with his arms and rested his 
cheek against it. He threw' him.self on the groujid ; he 
buried his face in the grass ; he laughed nervously, happily. 
All the beauty, the grace, the charm of life wrapped him 
round, imbued his soul, and ho sucked them up like 
a sponge. He thought : * 

“ Why are you so beautiful, and they- — men — so 
ugly 

No matter 1 He loved it, ho loved it, he felt that he 
would always love it, and that nothing could ever take 
it from him. He held the earth to his breast. He held 
life to his breast : • 

“ I love you ! You are mine. They cannot take you 
from me. Let them do what they will ! Let them 
make me suffer ! . . . Suffering also is life !” 

^ # ♦ 

Christopher began bravely to work again. He refused 
to have anything more to do with “ men of letters 
well named — ^makers of phrases, the sterile babblers, 
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journalists, critics, the exploiters 'and traffickers of art. 
As for musicians, he would waste no more time in battling 
with their prejudices and jealousy. They did not want 
him ? Very well ! He did not want them. He had his 
work to do ; he would do it. The Court had given him 
back his liberty ; he was grateful for it. He was grateful 
to the people for their hostility ; he could work in peace. 

Louisa approved with all her heart. She had no 
ambition ; she was not a Krafft ; she was like neither his 
father nor his grandfather. She did not want honours 
or reputation for her son. She would have liked him to 
be rich and famous ; but if those advantages could only 
be bought at the price of so mucj unpleasantness, she 
much preferred not to bother about them. She had been 
more upset by Christopher’s grief over his rupture with 
the Palace than by the event itself ; and she was heartily 
glad that he had quarrelled with the review and news- 
paper people. She had a peanut’s distrust of blackened 
paper ; it was only a waste (#'time and made enemies. 
She had sometimes heard his young friends of the review 
talking to. Christopher ; she hud been horrified by their 
malevolence ; they tore everything to pieces, and said 
horrible things about everybody ; ahd the worse things 
they said the better pleased they were. She did not 
like them. No doubt they were very (dever and very 
learned, but they were not kind, and she was very rrlad 
that Christopher saw no more of them. She was full of 
common sense : what good were they to him ? 

“They may say, write, and think what they like of 
me,” said Christopher. “ They cannot prevent my 
being myself. What do their ideas or their art matter 
to me 1 I deny them 1” ^ 

♦ ♦ 

It is all very fine to deny the world. But the world 
is not so easily denied by a young man’s aiTogance. Chris- 
topher was sincere, but he was under an illusion ; he did 
not know himself. He was not a monk ; ho had not the 
temperament for renouncing the world, and besides, he 
was not old enough to do so. At first he did not suffer 
much, he was absorbed in composition ; and while his 
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.work lasted he did not feel the want of anything. But 
when he came to the period of ‘depression which follows 
the completion of a work and lasts until a network takes 
possession of the mind, he looked about him and was 
horrified by his loneliness. He asked himself why he 
wrote. While a man ‘is writing he never asks himself 
that question ; he must write, there is no arguing about 
it. And then he finds himself with the work that he 
has begotten : the great instinct which caused it to 
spring forth is silent ; he does not understand why it 
WJ^s bom : he hardly recognizes it* it is almost a stranger 
to him ; he longs to forget it. And that is impossible 
as long as it is not publisjied or played, or living its own 
life in the world. Till then it is like a new-born child 
attached to its mother, a living thing bound fast to his 
living flesh ; it must be amputated at all costs, or it will 
not five. The more Cliristopher composed the more he 
suffered under the weighl^of these creatures who had 
sprung forth from himself ^d could neither live nor die. 
He was haunted by them. Who could deliver him from 
them ? Some obscure impulse would stir in these children 
of his thoughts ; the^ Ibhged desperately to break away 
from him, to expand into other souls like the quick and 
fruitful seed which the wind scatters over the universe. 
Must he remain imprisoned in his sterility ? He raged 
against it. 

Since every outlet — theatres, concerts — was closed to 
him, and nothing would induce him to approach those 
managers who had once failed him, there was nothing 
left but for him to publish his writings, but he could not 
^tter himself that it would be easier to find a publisher 
to produce his work than an orchestra to play it. The 
twb or three clumSy attempts that he had made were 
jenough ; rather than expose himself to another rebuff, 
or to bargain w'ith one of these music merchants and 
put up \trith his patronizing airs he preferred to publish 
at Ids pwn expense. It was an act of madness ; he 
had some small savings out of his Court salary and the 
proceeds of a few concerts, but the source from which, 
the* money had come was dried up, and it would be a 
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long time before be could find another ; and he should hava 
been prudent enough to bo careful with his scanty funds 
which had ‘to help him- over the difficult period upon 
which he was entering. Not only did he not do so ; 
but, as his .savings were not enough to cover the expenses 
of publication, he did not shrink from getting into debt. 
Louisa dared not say anything ; she found him absolutely 
unreasonable, and did not understand how anybody 
could spend money for the sake of seeing his name on 
a book ; but since it was a way of making him be patient 
and of keeping him with her, she was only too happy for 
liim to have that satisfaction. 

Instead of offering the pnbLc compositions of a 
familiar and undisturbing kind, in which it could feel 
at home, Christopher cho.se from among his manuscripts 
a suite very individual in character, which he valued 
highly. They were piano pieces mixed with Lieder, 
some very short and popular ij^-style, others very elaborate 
and almost dramatic. The whole formed a series of 
• impressions, joyous or sad, linked together naturally ' 
and written alternately for the piano and the voice, 
alone or accompanied. “ For,” Haid Christopher, “ when 
I dream, I do not always formulate what I feel. I 
suffer, I am happy, and have no words to say ; but then 
comes a moment when I must say what I am feeling, 
and I sing w'ithout thinking of what I am doing ; some- 
times I sing only vague words, a few disconnected phrases, 
sometimes whole poems ; then I begin to dream again. 
And so the day goes by ; and I have tried to ^ve the 
impression of a day. Why those gathered impressions 
composed only of songs or preludes ? There is nothing 
more false or less harmonious. One must try to give 
the free play of the soul.” He had called his suite : 
A Day. The different parts of the composition bore 
sub-titles, shortly indicating thfe succession of his inward 
dreams. Christopher had written mysterious dedicatipns, 
initials, dates, which only he could understandn as they 
reihinded him of poetic moments or beloved faces ; the 
gay Corinne, the languishing Sabine, and the little 
unknown Frenchwoman. 
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■ Besides this work he selected thirty of his Lieder — 
those which pleased him most, and consequently pleated 
the public least. He avoided choosing the most 
“ melodious ” of his melodies, but he did choose the most 
characteristic. (The public always has a horror of any- 
thing “characteristic.” Characterless things are more 
likely to please them.) 

These Lieder were written to poems of old Silesian 
poets of the seventeenth century that Christopher had 
read by chance in a popular collection, and whose sincerity 
he had loved. Two especially were dear to him, dear 
as brothers, two creatuTos full of genius and both had 
died at thirty ; the charming Paul Fleming, the traveller 
to the Caucasus and to Ispahan, who preserved his 
soul pure, loving and serene in the midst of the savagery 
of war, the sorrows of life, and the corruption of his time, 
and Johann Christian Gunther, the unbalanced genius 
who wore himself out in dc^iuchery and despair, casting 
his life to the four wincls. He had translated Gunther’s 
cries of provocation and vengeful irony against the hostile 
God who overwhelms Jfjs creatures, his furious curses 
like those of a Titans overthrown hurling the thunder 
back against the heavens. He had selected Fleming’s 
love songs to Anemone and Basilene, soft and sweet as 
flowers, and the rondo of the stars, the Tanzlied (dancing 
song) of hearts glad and limpid — and the calm heroic 
sonnet To Himself {An Sich), which Christopher used to 
recite as. a prayer every morning. 

The smiling optimism of the pious Paul Gerhardt also 
had its charm for Cliristopher. It was a rest for him 
on recovering from his own sorrows. He loved that 
innocent vision of pature as God, the fresh meadows, 
where the storks walk gravely among the tulips and 
white narcissus, by little Jbrooks singing on the sands, 
the transparent air wherein there pass the wide-winged 
swallows and fl3dng doves, the gaiety of a sunbeam 
piercing frhe rain, and the luminous sky smiling through 
■the clouds, and the serene majesty of the evening, the 
sweet peace of the forests, the cattle, the bowers and the ‘ 
fields. .He had had the impertinence to sot to musio 
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several of those mystic canticles which are still sung in 
Protestant, communities. And he had avoided pre- 
serving their choral character. Par from it; he had a 
horror of it ; he had given them a free and vivacious 
character. Old Gerhai'dt would have shuddered at the 
devilish pride w'hich was breathed forth now in certain 
lines of his Song pf the ChriHian Traveller, or the pagan 
delight which made the p^'aceful stream of his Song oj 
Summer bubble over like a torrent. 

The collection was published without any regard for 
common sense, of comse. The publisher whom Cliris- 
topher paid for printing and sto]^-ing his Lieder had no 
other claim to his choice than that of being his neighbour. 
He was not equipped for such impoi'tant w’ork ; the 
printing went on for months ; tlicre were mistakes and 
expensive corrections. Chri.st»)phcr knew nothing about 
it, and the wliole thing cost more by a third than it need 
have done ; the expenses fa*~ exceeded anything he had 
anticipated. Then, when it was done, Chris'topher, 
found an enorraoiiH edition on his liands and did not know 
whaf to do with it. The publisher had no customers ; 
he took no step.s to circulate the \> ork. And his apathy 
was quite in accord with Christopher’s attitude. When 
he asked him, to satisfy his conscience, to write him a 
short advertisement of it, Christopher replied that “ he 
did jiot want any advertisement ; if his music was good 
it would speak for its<!lf.” 'J’he publi.sher religiously 
respected his wishes ; ho i)ut the edition away in his 
warehoase. It w^as w'ell kept ; for in six months not 
a copy was sohl. ^ 

* * 

While ho was waiting for the public to make up. its 
mind, Christopher had to find some way of repairing 
the hole he had made in his means ; and he could not be 
nice about it, for he had to live and pay Ins debts. Not 
only were lus debts larger than he had imagined, ‘but 
he .saw that the moneys on which he had comited were 
less than he had thought. Had he lost money H^ithout 
loiowing it or — ^what was infinitely more probable — ^had 
he reckoned up WTongly ? (He had never been able to 
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add correctly.) It did not matter much why the money 
was missing ; it was missing without a doubt. Louisa 
had to give her all to help her son. He was bitterly 
remorseful, and tried to pay her back as soon as possible 
and at all costs. He tried to get lessons, ‘though it was 
painful to him to ask and to put up with refusals. He 
was out of favour altogether ; he found it very difficxilt 
to obtain pupils again. And so when it was suggested 
that he should teach at a school he was only too glad. 

It was a semi-religious institution. The director, an 
astute gentleman, had seen, though he was no musician, 
how nseful Christopher might be, and how cheaply in 
his pre.scnt po.sitiou. He was pleasant and paid very 
little. When Christopher ventured to make a timid 
remark, the director told him with a kindly smile that 
ai he no longer hold an ofiicial position he could not very 
well expect more. 

It was a sad ta.sk ! It ^'as not so much a matter of 
teaching the pupils musi"as of making their parents 
and themselves believe that they had learned it. The. 
chief thing was to itiake them able to sing at -the cere- 
monies to which the j;>:*blic were admitted. It did not 
matter how it was done. Christopher was in despair ; 
he had not even the consolation of telling himself as he 
fulfilled his task that he was doing useful work ; his 
conscience reproaclicd him with it as hypocrisy. He 
tried to give the children more solid instruction, and to 
make them acquainttd with and love serious mu.sic ; 
but they did not care for it a bit. Christopher could not 
succeed in making them listen to it ; he had no authority 
ever them ; in truth he was not made for teaching children. 
He took no interest in their floundering ; he tried to 
explain to them aH at once the theory of music. When 
he had to give a piano lesson he would set his pupil a 
symphony of Beethoven .which he would play as a duet 
wi^ W. Naturally that could not succeed ; he would 
explode, angrily, drive the pupil from the piano, and go 
on playing alone for a long time. He was just the same 
with his private pupils outside the school. He had not 
an ounce of patience ; for instance, he would tell a young 
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lady who prided herself on her aristocratic appearance 
and position, that she played like a kitchen maid ; or 
he would e.ven write to her mother and say that he gave 
it up, that it would kill him if he went on long bothering 
about a girl 6o devoid of talent. All of which did not 
improve his position. His few pupils left him ; he could 
not keep any of them more than a few months. His 
mother argued with him ; he would argue with himself. 
Louisa made him promise that at least he would not 
break with the school he had joined ; for if he lost that 
position he did not kndw what he should do for a living. 
And bO he restrained himself in spite of his disgust; he 
was most exemplarily punctuah’ But how could he 
conceal his thoughts when a donkey of a pupil blundered 
for the tenth time in some passage, or W'hen he had 
to coach his class for the next concert in some fooli^'h 
chorus ! — (For he was not even allowed to choose his 
programme : his taste Avas not trusted) — He was not 
exactly zealous about it alrf' And yet he went stub- 
bornly on, sihmt, froAvning, only betraying his secret 
wrath by occasionally thumping on his desk and making 
his pupils jump in their seats. ^-But sometimes the pill 
was too bitter ; ho could not bear it any longer. In 
the middle of the chorus he Avould interrupt the singers ; 

“ Oh ! Stop ! Stop ! I’ll play you some Wagner 
instead.” 

They asked nothing better. They played cards behind 
his back. There was always someone who reported the 
matter to the director ; and Christopher would be re- 
minded that he was not there to make his pupils like 
music but to make them sing. He received his scoldings 
with a shudder ; but he accepted them ; he did not want 
to lose his work. Who would have thought a few years 
before, when his career looked so assured and brilliant 
(when he had done nothing), that he would be reduced to 
such humiliation just as he was beginning to be w^rth 
something ? 

Among the hurts to his vanity that ho came by in his 
work at the school, one of the most painful was haAdng 
to call on his colleagues. He paid two calls at randoRm ; 
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and they bored him so that he had not the heart to go 
on. The two privileged persons were not at all pleased 
about it, but the others were personally affronted. They 
all regarded Christopher as theil* inferior in position and 
intelligence ; and they assumed a patronizing manner 
towards him. Sometimes he was overwhelmed by it, 
for they seemed to be so sure of themselves and the opinion 
they had of him that he began to share it ; he felt stupid 
with them ; what could he have found to say to them ? 
They were full of their profession and saw nothing 
beyond it. They were not men. • If only they had been 
books ! But they were only notes to books, philological 
commentaries. 

Christopher avoided Icneoting them. But sometimes 
he was forced to do so. The director was at home once 
.**. month in the afternoon ; and he insisted on all his 
people being there. Christopher, who had cut the first 
afternoon, without excuse, in the vain hope that his 
absence would not be ndlfced, was ever afterwards the 
object of sour attention. Next time he was lectured by 
his mother and decided to go ; ho was as solemn about 
it as though he were gO'ug to a funeral. 

He found himself tre a gathering of the teachers of the 
school and other institutions of the town, and their wives 
and daughters. They were all huddled together in a 
room too small for them, and grouped hierarchically. 
They paid no attention to him. The group nearest him 
was talking of pedagogy and cooking. All the wives 
of the teachers had culinary recipes which they set out 
with pedantic exuberance and insistence. The men were 
no less interested in these matters and hardly less com- 
petent. They were as proud of the domestic talents of 
their wives as they of their husbands’ learning. Chris- 
topher stood by a window leaning against the wall, not 
knowing how to look, npw trying to smile stupidly, now 
gloomy with a fixed stare and unmoved features, and he 
wks bored to death. A little away from him, sitting 
in the' recess of the window, was a young woman to 
whorn nobody was talking, and she was as bored as he. 
They both looked at the room and not e»t each othejr. 
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It was only after some time that 'they noticed each other 
just as they both turned away to yawn, both being 
at the limijt of endurance. Just at that moment their 
eyes met. They exchanged a look of friendly under- 
standing. He moved towards her. She said in a low voice : 

“ Are you amused ?” 

He turned his back on the room, and, looking out of 
the window, put out his tongue. She burst out laughing, 
and suddenly waking up she signed to him to sit down 
by her side. They introduced themselves ; she was 
the wife of Professor Reinhart, who lectured on natural 
history at the school, and w'as newly come to the town, 
w'hore the}'^ knew nobodj’. She not beautiful ; she 
had a large nose, ugly teeth, and she lacked freshness ; 
but she had keen, clever e3’’es, and a kindly smile. She 
chattered like a magpie ; he answered her merrily^, 
she had an amusing frankness and a droll wit ; they 
laughingly exchanged impr^sions out loud without 
bothering about the people round thf*m. Their neigh- 
bours, who had not deigned to *?rotioe their existence 
when it wrould have been charitable to help them out of 
their loneliness, now tlirew angry .looks at them ; it was 
in bad taste to be so much amused. But they did not 
care what the others might think of them ; they were 
taking their revenge in their chatter. 

In the end Frau Reinhart introduced her husband to 
Chriatopher. He was extremely ugly ; he had a pale, 
greasy, pock-marked, rather sinister face, but ho looked 
very kind. He spoke low down in his throat, and pro- 
nounced his words sententiously, stammeringly, pausing 
between each syllable. 

They had been married a few months only and these 
two plain people were in love with each other ; they hdd 
an affectionate w-ay of looking at each other, talking to 
each other, taking each other’s hands in the presence' of 
everybody — which was comic and touching. 'If one 
wanted anything, the other wrould want it too. And so 
they invited Christopher to go and sup with them, after 
the reception. Christopher began .jokingly to beg to 
be excused ; he said that the best thing to do that evenihg 
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^ould be to go to bed ; he was quite worn out with 
boredom, as tired as though he had walked ton miles. 
But Frau Reinhart said that ho could not be left indihat 
condition ; it would be dangerous to spend the night with 
such gloomy thoughts. Christopher let them drag him 
off. In his loneliness he was glad to have met these good 
people, who were not very distinguished in their manners, 
but were simple and gemntlich. 

* 

* 

The Reinharts’ little house was gemiHlich like them- 
selves. It was a rather chattermg (ieniiit, a (>e7niit with 
in8crii)tions. The furniture, the utensils, the china all 
talked, and went on repeating their joy in seeing their 
“ charming guest,” asked after his health, and gave him 
pleasant and virtuous advice. On the sofa — wdiich w-as 
very hard — was a little cushion which murmured amiably : 
* “ Only a quarter of an hour !” (Nur ein Viertel- 
stiindchen.) ^ 

The cup of coffee whicn was handed to Christopher 
insisted on his taking»more : 

” Just a drop !” {NocJt, ein Schliickchen .) 

The plates seasori!;^ the cooking with morality and 
otheiwiso the cooking w'as quite excellent. One plate said : 

“ Think of everything : otherwise no good W’ill come 
to you !” 

Another : 

” Affection and gratitude please everybody. Ingrati- 
tude pleases nobody.” 

Although Christopher did not smoke, the ash-tray on 
the mantelpiece insisted on introducing itself to him : 

“ A little resting-place for burning cigars.” (Jitihe- 
plntzchen fUr hrennende Gigarren. ) 

■ ■ He wanted to* wash his hands. The soap on the 
washstand said. 

“ For our charming guest.” {Fiir unseren lieben Gast.) 

^nd the sententious tow’el, like a person who has 
nothing to say, but thinks he must say something all the 
same, gave hin\ this reflection, full of good sense but not 
very apposite, that “ to enjoy the morning you must ri§e 
early.” 
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“ Morgenstund hat Gold im Muna.** 

At length Christopher dared not even turn in his chair ‘ 
for fear of ^hearing himself addressed by other voices 
coming from every part of the room. He wanted to say : 

“ Be silent, you little monsters ! We don’t understand 
each otluT.” 

And he burst out laughing crazily, and then tried to 
explain to his host and hostess that he w'as thinking of 
the gathering at the school. He would not have hurt 
them for the world. And he w^as not very sensible of 
the ridiculous. Very soon he grew accustomed to the 
loquacious cordiality of these people and tlieir belongings. 
He could have tolerated anything ia them ! They were 
so kind ! They were not tiresomb either ; if they had no 
taste they were not lacking in intelligence. 

They w'ere a little lost in the place to which they haej^ 
come. The intolerant su.sceptibilities of the littla 
provincial town did not allow people to enter it as though 
it were a mill without havin| properly asked for the 
honour of becoming part of it. The Reinharts had not 
sufficiently attended to the provincial code which regu- 
lated the duties of new arrivals in .tlie town towards those 
who had settled in it before them. Tlcinhart would have 
submitted to it mechanically. But his W'ife, to whom 
such drudgery was oppressive — she disliked being put 
out — postponed her duties from day to day. She had 
selected those calls which bored her least, to be paid first, 
or she had put the others off indefinitely. The distin- 
guished persons who were compri.sed in the last category, 
choked with indignation at such a want of respect. 
Angelica Reinhart — (her husband called her Lili) — was 
a little free in her manners ; she could not take on the 
official tone. She would address her* superiors in the. 
hierarchy familiarly, and make them go rod in the face 
with indignation ; and if need l^e she w'as not afraid of 
contradicting them. She had a quick tongue, and.alwa3rq 
had to say whatever was in her head ; sometimes she 
made extraordinarily foolish remarks at which people 
laughed behind her back ; and also she could be malicious 
whole-heartedly, and that made her mortal encmiee. 
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TShe would bite her tongue as she was saying rash things, 
and wish she had not said them, but it was too late. 
Her husband, the gentlest and most respectful of* men, 
would chide her timidly about it. She would kiss him 
and say that she was a fool and that he was right. But * 
the next moment she would break out again ; and she 
would always say things at the least suitable moment ; 
she would have burst if she had not said them. She was 
exactly the sort of woman to get on with Christopher. 

Among the many ridiculous things which she ought 
not to have said, and consequently was always saying, 
was her trick of perpetually comparing the way things 
were done in Germ&ny, and the way they were done in 
Prance. She was a German — (nobody more so) — but 
she had been brought up in Alsace among French Alsa- 
tians, and she had felt the attraction of Latin civilization 
•which so many Germans in the annexed countries, even 
those who seem the least likely to feel it, cannot resist. 
Perhaps, to tell the triHh, the attraction had become 
stronger out of a spirit of contradiction since Angelica 
had married a North Gorman, and lived with him in 
purely German socic^'. 

She opened up hrt usual subject of discussion on her 
first evening with Christopher. She loved the pleasant 
freedom of conversation in France. Christopher echoed 
her. France to him was (’orinne ; bright beautiful oyes, 
smiling lips, frank free manners, a musical voiot^ he 
longed to know more about it. 

Lili Reinhart clapped her hands on finding herself so 
thoroughly agreeing with Christopher. 

“ It is a pity,” she said, “ that my little French friend 
has gone, but .she could not stand it ; she has gone.” 

• The image of .Corinne was at once blotted out. As 
a match going out suddenly makes the gentle glimmer 
of the stars shine out ffom the dark sky, another image 
and other eyes appeared. 

• “ Who ?” asked Christopher with a start, “ the little 

goverftess ?” . - 

“ What ?” said IVau Reinhart, ” you knew her too !’* 

He described her ; the two portraits were idontacal. • 
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“You knew her?” repeated Christopher. “Oh! 
Tell me everything you know about her 1 . . 

Frau Reiphart began by declaring that they were 
bosom friends, and had no secrets from each other. But 
when she had to go into detail, her knowledge was reduced 
to very little. They had met out calling. fVau Reinhart 
had made advances to the girl ; and with her usual 
cordiality had invited her to come and see her. The girl 
had come two or three times, and they had talked. But 
the eurious Lili had not so easily succeeded in finding 
out anything about the iife of the little Frenchwoman ; 
the girl was very reserved ; she had had to worm her 
story out of her, bit by bit. Frau' Reinhart know that 
she was called Antoinette Jeannin ; she had no fortune, 
and no friends, except a younger brother who lived in 
Paris, to whom she was devoted. She used always to 
talk of him ; he was the only subject about which she 
could talk freely ; and Lili Reinhart had gained her 
confidence by showing sympathy and pity for the boy 
living alone in Paris without relations, without friends, at 
si boarding school. It was partly to pay for his education 
that Antoinette had accepted a posfcjibroad. But the two 
children could not live without eaclT other ; they wanted 
to be with each other every day, and the least delay in 
the delivery of their letters used to make them quite ill 
with anxiety. Antoinette was alw'ays worrying about 
her Lsother, the poor child could not always manage to 
hide his sadness and loneliness from her ; every one of his 
complaints used to sound through Antoinette’s heart, and- 
seemed like to break it ; the thought that he was suffering 
used to torture her, and she used often to imagine that 
he was ill and would not say so. Frau Reinhart in h^ 
kindness had often had to rebuke her for her groundless, 
fears, and she u.sed to succeed in restoring her confidence 
for a moment. She had not been able to find out anything 
about Antoinette’s family or position or her inner self.. 
The girl was terribly shy, and used to draw into herself 
at the first question. The little she said showed that she 
was cultured and intelligent ; she seemed to have a pre- 
cocious knowledge of life ; she seemed to be at once naive 
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■and undeceived, pious and disillusioned. She had not 
been happy in the town in a tactless and unkind family. 
She used not to complain, but it was easy to see that she 
used to suffer — Frau Reinhart did not exactly know why 
she had gone. It had been said that sHe had behaved 
badly. Angelica did not believe it ; she was ready to swear 
that it was all a disgusting calumny, worthy of the foolish 
rotten town. But there had been stories ; it did not 
matter what, did it ? 

“ No,” said Christopher, bowing his head. 

• “ And so she has gone.” 

“ And what did she say — anything to you when she 
went ?” , 

“ Ah !” said Lili Reinhart, “ I had no chance. I had 
gone to Cologne for a few days just then ! When I came 
pack — Zu spat ” (too late). — She stopped to scold her 
‘maid, who had brought her lemon too late for her tea. 

And she added 8ontenti|u.sly with the solemnity which 
the true German brings natmally to the performance of 
the familiar duties ordaily life : 

“ Too late, as one so often is in life !” 

(It was not clear whether she meant the lemon or her 
interrupted story.) 

She went on : 

“When I returned I found a line from her tlianking 
me for all I had done, and telling me that she was going ; 
she was returning to Paris ; she gave no address.” * 

“ And she did not write again ?” 

“ Not again.” 

Once more Clu*istopher saw her sad face disappear into 
the night ; Oiice more he saw her eye.s tor a moment just 
as he had seen them for the last time, looking at him 
through the carriage window. 

*** 

The enigma of France was once more set before him 
more insistently than ever. Christopher never tired of 
asking Frau Reinhart about the country which she pre- 
tended to know so well. And Frau Reinhart who had 
never been there was not reluctant to tell him about it. 
l^inhart, a good patriot, full of prejudices against Fiancei 
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which he knew no better than his wife, sometimes used 
to g^ualify her remarks when her enthusiasm went too 
far ; but she would repeat her assertions only the mokre 
vigorously, and Christopher, knowing nothing at all about 
it, backed her up confidently. 

What was more precious even than Lili Reinhart’s 
memories were her books. She had a small library of 
French books : school-books, a few novels, a few volumes 
bought at random. Christopher, greedy of knowledge, and 
ignorant of France, thought them a treasure when Reinhart 
went and got them for him, and put them at his disposal. 

He began with volumes of select (passages, old school- 
books, which had been used by Lili Reinhart or her 
husband in tlu'ir school days. Reinhart had assured him 
that he m\ist begin with them if he wished to find his way^ 
about French literature, which was absolutely unknown t<^ 
him. Christopher was full of respect for those who knew 
more than himself , and obeyed^isligiouBly ; and that very 
evening he began to read. He tried first of all to take 
stock of the riches in his possession." 

He made the acquaintance of certain French writers, 
namely ; Thedore-Henri Barrau, '■j?ran9ois P^tis de la 
Croix, Frederic Baudry, Emile J>el6rot, Charles-Auguste- 
D^ir4 Filon, Samuel Bescombaz, and Prosper Baur. 
He read the poetry of Abbe Joseph Reyre, Pierre Lacham- 
baudie, the Due de Nivernois, AndiA van Hasselt, 
Andrfeux, Madame Colet, Constance - Marie Princesse 
de Salm-I)yck, Henriette Hollard, GabrieJ-Jean-Baptiste- 
Ernest-Wilfrid Legouve, Hippolyte Violeau, Jean Reboul, 
Jean Racine, Jean de Beranger, FrM^ric Bcchard, Gustave 
Nadaud, Edouard Plouvier, Eugene Manuel, Hugo, 
Millevoye, Chenedollo, James Lacoui; Delatre, F61ix 
Chavannes, Francis-lidouard- Joachim, known as Fran-' 
9oi8 Coppee, and Louis Belmontet. Christopher was lost, 
irowned, submerged under such h deluge of poetry, and 
turned to prose. He found Gustave de Molinari, F16chier, ‘ 
Ferdinand-Edouard Buisson, M<^rim6e, Malte-Brun, Vol- 
taire, ’Lam^-Fleury, Dumas pere, J.-J. Rousseau, M6zidres, 
Mirabeau, de Mazade, Claretie, Cortambert, Fr6d6ric II., 
and M. de Vogue. The most often quoted of French 
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Jiistorians was Maximilien Samson-BV^^ric Schoell. In 
the French anthology Christopher found the Prodc^ma- 
tion of the New German Empire ; and he read a descrip- 
tion of the Germans by Frederic-Constant de Rougemont, 
in which he learned that “ the German was horn to live 
in the region of the soul. -He has not the light, noisy gaiety 
of the Frenchman. His is a great sotd ; his affections are 
tender, and profound. He is indefatigable in toil and 
persevering in enterprise. There is no more morcd or 
long-lived people. Germany has an extraordinary number 
of. writers. She has the genius of art. While, the inhabi- 
tants of other countries pride themselve.s on being French, 
English, Spanish, the. German on the other hand end)races 
aU humanity in his love. And through its position in the 
very centre of Europe, the German nation seems to he at 
vnce the heart and the higher reason of humanity.'" 

Christopher closed the book. He was astonished and 
tired. He thought ; ^ 

“ The IVench are good fellows ; but they are not clever.” 

He took another vdlume. It was on a higher plane i 
it was meant for high schools. Musset occupied, three 
pages, and Victor Dun^y thirty, Lamartine seven pages, 
and Thiers almost forty. 'J’he whole of the Cid was in- 
cluded — or almost the whole : — (the monologues of Don 
Diegue and Rodrigue had been suppressed because they 
were too long.) — Lanfrey exalted Prussia against 
Napoleon I., and so he had not been cut down ; he iJlone 
occupied more space than all the great clttssics of vhe 
eighteenth century. Copious narrations of the French 
defeats of 1870 had been extracted from La D&hdcle of 
Zola. Neither Montaigne, nor La Rochefoucauld, nor 
La Bruy^re, nor Diderot, nor Stendhal, nor Balzac, nor 
Flaubert appeared. On the other hand, Pascal, who 
did not appear in the other book, found a place in this as 
a curiosity ; and Christopher learned by the way that the 
convulsionary ** wa.s one of the fathers of Port-Royal, a 
girls’ school, near Paris. . . 

» The anthologies of ^ench literature which John Christopher 
borrowed from his friends the Beinharts were : 

I, Selected Frsneh Faemget fur tius Uee of Secondary Schoolt, by 
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Christopher was on the point of throwing the book, 
away ; his head was swimming ; he could not see. He 
saia to himself : “ I shaU never get through with it.” 
He could not formulate any opinion. He turned over 
the leaves idly for hours without knowing what he was 
reading. He did not read French easily, and when he had 
laboured to make out a passage, it was almost always 
something meaningless and high falutin. 

And yet from the chaos there darted flashes of light, 
like rapier thrusts, words that shocked and stabbed, 
heroic laughter. Gradually an impression emerged from 
his first reading, perhaps through the biased scheme of 
the selections. Voluntarily or involuntarily the German 
editors had selected those pieces of French which could 
seem to establish by the testimony of the French themselves 
the failings of the French and the superiority of the 
Germans. But they had no notion that'what they mosj 
exposed to the eyes of an independent mind like Chris- 
topher’s was the smprising fioerty of these Frenchmen 
who criticized everything in their own country and praised 
their adversaries. Michelet praised Frederick II., l^nfrey 
the English of Trafalgar, Charraq, the Russia of 1813. 
No enemy of Napoleon had ever dared to speak of him so 
harshly. Nothing was too greatly respected to escape 
their disparagement. Even under the great King the peri- 
wi^ed poets had had their treodom of speech. Moliere 
spa^d nothing. La Fontaine laughed at everything. 
Even Boileau gibed at the nobles. Voltaire derided war, 
flogged religion, scoffed at his country. Moralists, 
satirists, pamphleteers, comic writers, they all vied one 
with another in gay or sombre audacity. Want of 
respect was universal. The honest German editors were 
sometimes scared by it, they had to throw a rope to their 
consciences by trying to excuse Pascal, who lumped 

Hubert H. 'Wingerath, Fh.D., director of the real- school of Stdnt John 
at Strasburg. Part II : Middle forms, 7th Edition, 1902, DnmoSit- 
Sohaaberg. 

2. L. Herrig and Q. F. Burguy: Literary France, arranged by 
F. Tendering, director of the real-gymnasivun of the Jobanneum, 
.Hamburg. lk)4, Brunswick, 
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.together cooks, porters, soldiers, and camp followers ; 
they protested in a note that Pascal would not Ijave 
written thus if he had been acquainted with the noble 
armies of modern times. They did not fail to remind 
the reader how happily Lessing had corrected the Fables 
of La Fontaine by following, for instance, the advice of 
the Genevese Rousseau and changing the piece of cheese 
of Master Crow to a piece of poisoned meat of which the 
vile fox dies. 

“ May you never gain anything but poison. You cursed 
flutter ers 

They blinked at leaked truth ; but Christopher was 
pleased with it ; he loyed this light. Here and there 
he was even a little shocked ; he was not used to such 
unbridled independence, which looks like anarchy to 
vhe eyes even of the freest of Germans, who, in spite 
tof everything, are ac-customed to order and discipline. 
And he wa.s led astray by way of the French ; he took 
certain things too seriously ; and other things which were 
implacable denials seemed to him to be amusing para- 
doxes. No matter ! Surprised or shocked, he was drawn 
on little by little. Fa gave up trying to classify his 
impressions ; he passed from one feeling to another ; he 
lived. The gaiety of the French stories — Chamfort, 
S^gur, Dumas pere, Merimee, all lumped together — 
delighted him, and every now and then in gusts thgre 
woidd creep forth from the printed page the wild intoxi- 
cating scent of the Revolutions. 

It was nearly dawn when Louisa, who slept in the 
next room, woke up and .saw the light through the chinks 
of Christopher’s door. She knocked on the wall and asked 
if he w'ere ill. A chair creaked on the floor : the door 
opened and Clu-istopher appeared, pale, in his night- 
. gown, with a candle and a book in his hand making 
strange, solemn, and grotesque gestures. Lftuisa was 
in .terror and got up in her bed, thinldng that he was 
mad. He began to laugh, and, waving his candle, he 
d^laimed a scene from Moliere. In the middle of a 
sentence he gurgled with laughter ; he sat at the foot 
of* his mother’s bed to take breath ; the candle shook 

VOL.'U. . 20 
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in his hand. Louisa w.as reassured, and scolded him- 
forcibly : 

" What if. the matter with you ? What is .it ? Go to 
bed. . . . My poor boy, are you going out of your senses ?’* 

But he began again ; 

“ You must listen to this.” 

And he sat by her bedside and read the play, going 
bock to the bi-ginning again. He seemed to see Corinne ; 
he heard her mocking tone.s, . cutting and sonorous. 
Louifia prokssted ; 

” Go away ! Go away ! You will catch cold. How 
tiresome you arc. Let nio go to .sletp !” 

He went on relentlessly, lie rai^^ed his voice, W'aved 
his arras, cholu'd with laughter ; and h(' asked his mother 
if she did not think it wonderful. Ijouisa turned her 
back on him, burif-d herself in the bedclothes, stopped 
her ear.s. and said : 

“ 1)0 leave me alone ! . . .” 

But she laughed inwardly at hearing his laugh. At 
la.st she gave up j)rote.sting. And when Chri.stopher had 
linisht'd the act, and a.sked her, without eliciiting any 
reply, if she did not think wdiat he had read interesting, he 
bent over her and saw that she was a-'.leep. 'fhen he smiled, 
gently kissed her hair, and stoic back to his own room. 

♦ 

* 4t 

Tie borrowed more and more books from the Rein- 
harts’ library. There were all sorts of books in it. Chris- 
topher devoured tlunn all. He wanted so much to love 
the country of Corinne and the unknown young woman. 
He had so much enthusiasm to get rid of that he found 
a use for it in his reading. Even in second-rate works 
there were sentences and pages which had the effect on 
him of a gust of fresh air. He exaggerated the effect, 
especially when ho was talking to Frau Reinhart, who 
always went a little bettor than he. Although she was 
as ignorant as a fish, she delighted to contrast French tftid 
German culture, and to decry the German to the advantage 
of the French, just to annoy her husband, and to aVenge 
herself for the boredom she had to suffer in the little town. 

Reinhart was indignant. Notwithstanding his learning, 
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he had stopped short at the. ideas he had learned 
at school. To him the Erench were a clever people, 
skilled in practical things, amiable, talkative, but 
frivolous, susceptible, and boastful, incapable of being 
serious, or sincere, or of feeling strongly — a people without 
music, without philosophy, without poetry (except for 
VArt PoUique, Berauger and Pran^iois Coppee) — a people 
of pathos, much gesticulation, exaggerated speech, and 
pornography. I'here were not words strong enough for 
the denunciation of Latin immorality : and for want of 
a. better he always came back to jrivolity, which for him, 
as for the majority of^.his coin])atriots, had a particularly 
unpleasant meaning. 4ud he would end with the usual 
couph't in praise of the noble German people — the moral 
people (“ By that,” Herder has said. “ it is distinguished 
jfom all other nations."’) — the faithful people {treues 
Volk . . . Treu meaning everything ; sincere, faithful, 
loyal ahd upright)— f/ic P^ple yar excellence, as Fichte 
says — German Force, the s.\Tnbol of justice and truth — 
German thought — th<? G(U‘mau Gentiii — the Gorman Ian-- 
guage, the only original language, the only language that, 
like the race itself, has preserved its purity — German 
women, German wine, German song ... “ Germany, 

Germany above everything in the world !” 

Christopher would proto.st. Frau Reinhart would 
cry out. They would all shout. They did not get, on 
the loss for it. They knew quite well that they were all 
three good Germans. 

Christopher used often to go and talk, dine, and walk 
with his new friends. Lili Reinhart made much of him, 

. and used to cook dainty suppers for him. She was 
delighted to have the excuse for satisfjing her own 
greediness. She paid him all sorts of sentimental and 
• culinary attentions. For Christopher’s birthday she 
made a cake, on which Were twenty candles, and in the 
middle a little wax figure in Greek costume, which was 
supposed to represent Tphigenia holding a bouquet. 
Christopher, who was profoundly German in spite' of 
himself, was touched bv these rather blunt and not very 
reHned marks of true affection. 
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The excellent Reinharts found other more subtle ways- 
of showing their real friendship. On his wife’s instiga- 
tion Reinhart, who could hardly read a note of music, 
had bought twenty copies of Christopher’s Lieden ' — (the 
fir.st to leave the publisher’s shop) — he had sent them to 
different parts of Germany to University acquaintances. 
He had also sent a certain ntimber to the libraries of 
Leipzig and Berlin, with -which he had dealings through 
his clas.sbook8. For the moment at least their touching 
enterprise, of which Christopher knew nothing, bore no 
fruit. The Lieder which had been scattered broadcast, 
seemed to miss fire ; nobody talkt d of them ; and the 
Reinharte, who were hurt by this indifference, were glad 
they had not told Christopher about what they had done, 
for it would have given him more pain than consolation. 
But in truth nothing is lost, as so often appears in life<: 
no effort is in vain. For ycats nothing happens. Then 
one day it appears that yourt lea has made its way. It 
was impossible to be sure that Christopher’s Lieder had 
not reached the hearts of a few good people buried in 
the country, who were too timid or too tired to tell him so. 

One person wToto to him. Two or three months after 
the Reinharts had sent them, a letter came for Chris- 
topher. It was warm, ceremonious, enthusiastic, old- 
fashioned in form, and came from a little towm in Thuringia, 
and was signed “ Vniversiiats Musikdirektor Professor 
Dr. Peter S^ulz.'' 

It was a great joy for Chri.stopheT, and even greater 
for the Reinharts, when at their house he opened thb 
letter, which he had left lying in his pocket for two days. 
They read it together. Reinhart made signs to his wife 
which Christopher did not notice. He looked radiant, 
until suddenly Reinhart saw his face grow gloomy, and 
he stopped dead in the middle of his reading. 

“ Well, why do you stop ?” he asked. 

(They used the familiar dtt.) 

Christopher flung the letter on the table angrily. 

“ No. It is too much !” he said. 

• “What is?” 

Read !” 
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He turned away and went and sulked in a corner. 

Reinhart and his wife read the letter, and could ^find 
in it only fervent admiration. 

“ I don’t see,” he said in astonishment. 

“You don’t see ? You don’t see ? . cried Chris- 
topher, taking the letter and thrusting it in his face. 
“ Can’t you read ? Don’t you see that he is a 
‘ Brahmin .?’ ” 

And then Reinhart noticed that in one sentfmoe the 
Universitdts Mufsikdirektor compared Christopher’s Lieder 
with those of Brahms. Christopher moaned ! 

“ A friend ! I have found a friend at last ! . . . And 
I have hardly found hipi when I have lost him ! . . .” 

The comparison revolted him. If they had let him, 
he would have replied with a stujhd hdter, or perhaps, 
upon reflection, he would have tliouglit himself very 
prudent and generous in not replying at all. Fortunately, 
the Reinharts were amus^ by his ili-huraour, and kept 
him from committing any fui’thcr absurdity. They 
succeeded in making’him wuite a letter of thanks. But 
the letter, written reluctantly, was cold and constrained. 
The enthusiasm of Peter Hchulz was not shaken by it. 
He sent two or three more letters, brimming over with 
affection. Christopher was not a good corrc.spondent, 
and although he was a little reconciled to his unknow'n 
friend by the sincerity and real sympathy which he could 
feel behind his words, he let the correspondene,e drop. 
Schulz wrote no more. Christopher never thought about 
him. ^ 

♦ * 

He now saw the Reinharts every day, and frequently 
several times a day. They spent almost all the evenings 
together. After spending the day alone in concentration, 
he had a physical need of talking, of saying everything 
that was in his mind, evon if he w'ere not xmderstood, and 
of laughing with or without reason, of expanding and 
stretching himself. 

He played for them. Having no other means of 
showing his gratitude, he wmuld sit at the piano and 
play for hours together. Frau Reinhart was no musician,. 
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and she had difficulty in keeping herself from yawning ; 
but she sympathized with Christopher, and pretended 
to Be interested in everything he played. Reinhart was 
not much more of a musician than his wife, but was some- 
times touched quite materially by certain pieces of music, 
certain passages, certain bars; and then he would be 
violently moved sometimes even to tears, and that seemed 
silly to him. The rest f)f the time he felt nothing ; it 
was just music to him. That was the general rule. Ho 
was never moved except by the least good passages of 
a composition — absolutely insignificant passages. Both 
of thi’m ptjrsuadcd thems(*lves tj.iat they understood 
Christopher, and Chri,.to])her trjed to pretend that it 
was so. Evf'ry now and then he would be seized by a 
wicked desire to make fun of them. He would lay traps 
for them and play thijigs without any meaning, inepjb' 
potpourris ; and he would let them think that he had 
composed them. Then, when tj^c y had admired it, he wojild 
tell them what it was. Then they would grow wary, and 
when Christopher played them a ‘piece with an air of 
mystery, they w(mld imagitio tiiat he wa-! trying to cattih 
them again, and they would criticize it. Chrii-'to})her 
would let them go on and back them up, and argue that 
such music was wo-thless, and then he would break out : 

“ Rascals ! You are right ! . . . It is my own !” He 
would be as happy as a boy at having taken them in. 
Frau Reinhart would be cross and come and give him 
a little slap ; but he would laugh so good-humouredly 
that they would laugh with him. They did not pretend 
to be infallible. And as they had no log to stand on, 
lili Reinhart would criticize everything and her husband 
would praise everything, and so they were certain that 
one or other of them would alway.s be 'in agreement with 
Christopher. 

For the rest, it was not so much the musician that 
attracted them in Christopher as the crack-brained bqy,* 
with his affectionate ways and true quality of life. The 
ill that they had heard spoken of him had rather disposed 
them in his favour. Like him, they were rather oppressed 
By the atmosphere of the little town ; like him, they weto 
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Jrank, they judged for themselvesi, and they regarded 
him as a great baby, not very clever in the ways of life, 
and the victim of his own frankness. • • 

Christopher was not under Jnany illusions concerning 
his new friends, and it made him sad to think that they ' 
did not understand the depths of his character, and that 
they would never understand it. But he was so much 
deprived of friendship and he stood in such sore need of it, 
that he was infinitely grateful to them for wanting to like 
him a little. He had learned wisdom in his experiences 
of the last year ; he no longer thought ho had the right 
to be overnice. Two years earlier he would not have 
been so patient. IlVi remembered with amusement and 
remorse his severe judgment of the honest and tiresome 
Eulers ! Alas ! How wisdom had grown in him ! He 
sighed a little. A secret voice wliispered : “ Yes, but for 
how long ?” 

That made him smile and consoled him a little. What 
would he not have given have a frhuid, one friend who 
would understand him and share his soul ! But although 
he was still young, he had enough experience of the 
world to know that bis desire was one of those which are 
most difficult to realize in life, and that he could not hope 
to be happier than the majority of the true artists who 
had gone before him. He had learned the hi.stories of 
some of them. Certain books, borrowed from the Rein- 
harts, had told him about the terrible trials thi'ough which 
the German musicians of the seventeenth century had 
passed, and the calmness and resolution with which one 
of these great souls — the greatest of all, the heroic Schiitz 
— had striven, as unshakably he went on his way in the 
midst of wars and burning towns, and provinces ravaged 
•by the plague, with his country invaded, trampled under- 
foot by the hordes of all Europe, and — ^^vorst of all — 
broken, worn out, degfaded by misfortune, making no 
fight, indifferent to everything, longing only for rest. 
He thought With such an example, what right has 
any man to complain ? They had no audience, , they- 
haa no future ; they wrote for themselves and God. 
What they wrote one day would perhaps be destroyed 
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by the next. And yet they went on writing and they, 
were not sad. Nothing made them lose their intrepidity, 
theiv joviality. They were satisfied with their song ; 
they asked nothing of life but to live, to earn their daily 
bread, to express their ideas, and to find a few honest 
men, simple, true, not artists, who no doubt did not 
understand them, but had confidence in them and won 
their confidence in return. How dared he have demanded 
more than they ? There is a minimum of happiness which 
it is permitted to demand. But no man has the right to 
more ; it rests with a man’s self to gain the surplus o.f 
happiness, not with others.” 

8ueh thoughts brought him new serenity, and he loved 
his good friends the Reinharts the more for them. He 
had no idea that even this affection was to be denied him. 

♦ 

« * 

He reckf»iied without the malevolence of small towns.' 
They are tenacious in their spj^e — all the more tenacious 
because their spite is aimless. A healthy hatred which 
knows what it wants is aj)peased wlien it has achieved its 
end. But- men who are mischievous from boredom never 
lay down their arms, for they are always bored. Chris- 
topher was a natural prey for their want of occupation. 
He was beaten without a doubt ; but he was bold enough 
not to seem crushed. He did not bothtsr anybody, but 
thQn, he did not bother about anybody. He asked nothing. 
They W’ere impotent against him. He was happy with 
his new friends and indifferent to anything that was said 
or thought of him. That was intolerable. — Frau Reinhart’ 
roused even more irritation. Her open friendship with 
Christopher in the face of the whole town seemed, like 
his attitude, to be a defiance of public opinion. But 
the good Lili Reinhart defied nothing and nobody. She' 
had no thought of provoking others ; she did what she 
thought fit without asldng anybody else’s advice. That 
was the w'orst provocation. 

All their doings were watched. They had no idea of 
it. He was extravagant, she scatter-brained, and both 
•even wanting in prudence when they went out together, 
or even at home in the evening, when they leaned Qver 
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the balcony talking and laughing. They drifted inno- 
cently into a familiarity of speech and manner which 
could easily supply food for calumny. * 

One morning Christopher received an anonymous letter. 
He was accused in basely insulting terms of being Frau 
Reinhart’s lover. Ho was astounded. He had never 
had the least thought of love or even of flirtation 
with her. He was too honest. He had a Puritanical 
horror of adultery. The very idea of such a dirty sharing 
gave him a physical and moral feeling of nausea. To 
take the wife of a friend would have been a crime in his 
eyes, and Lili Reinhart would have been the last person 
in the world with whom he could have been tempted to 
commit such an offehce. The poor woman was not 
beautiful, and he would not have had even the excuse 
• of passion. 

He "Went to his friends .ashamed and embarrassed. 

' They .also were embanassed. Each of tluun had re- 
ceived a similar hitter, bft thcji^ had not dared to tell 
each other, and all three of them were on their guard, 
and watched each other, and dared not move or .speak, 
and they just talked nonsense. If Lih Reinhart’s 
natmal carelessness took the ascendant for a moment, 
or if she began to laugh and talk wildl.y, suddenly a look 
from her husband or Christopher would stop her dead ; 
the letter would cross her mind ; she would stop in the 
middle of a familiar gc,sture and gi'ow uneasy. Ch::^s- 
topher and Reinhart were in the same plight. And each 
of them was thinking : “ Do the others know ?” 

However, they said nothing to each other, and tried 
to go on as though nothing had happened. 

But the anonymoas letters went on, growing more 
and more insulting and dirty. They w'ore plunged into 
a condition of depression and intolerable shame. They 
hid themselves when they received the letters, and had 
not the strength to burn them unopened. They opened 
"them with trembling hands, and as they unfolded the 
letters their hearts would sink ; and when they road 
what they feared to read, with some new variation on 
the same theme— -the injurious and ignoble inventions 
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of a mind bent on causing a hurt — they wept in silence. 
They racked their braiiis to discover who the wTetch 
mi^t bo wjio so persistently persecuted theni. 

One day Frau Reiiihart, at. the end of her tether, con- 
fessed the persectition of which she was the victim to 
her husband, and with tears 'in his eyes he confessed 
that he was suffering in the same way. Should they 
mention it to Clnistopher ? They dared not. But they 
had to warn him to make him be cautious. — At the first 
words that Frau Reinhart said to him, with a blush, 
she saw to her horror that Christopher had also received 
letters. Such utter malignance a^p])alled them. Frau 
Reinhart had no doubt that tJie whole town was in the 
secret. Instead of helping eacJi otlu-r, they only under- 
mined each other’s fortitiido. They did not know what 
to do. Christo)jher talked of breaking somebody’s* 
head. — But Avho.se ? And besides, that would be ta 
justify the calumny ! . . . Inform the poHce of the 
letters ? — That would make tmir insinuations public.. . . . 
Pretend to ignore them ? It wa«. no longer possible. 
Their . friendly relations were now disturbed. It was 
useless for Reinhart to have ab.-olute faith in the honesty 
of his w'ife and Chri.'.t»)pher. He suspected them in spite 
of hira.self. He felt that his suspicions were shameful 
and absurd, and tried liard not to pay any heed to them, 
and to leave Christopher and his wife alone togtdhor. 
But ho suffered, and his wife saw' that he was suffering. 

It was even worse for her. She had never thought 
of flirting with Christo[)her, any more than he had 
thought of it wdth her. The calumnious letters brought 
her imperceptibly to the ridiculous idea that, after all, 
Christopher was perhaps in love with her ; and although 
ho was never anywhere near showing any such feelin’g 
for her, she thought she must defend herself, not by 
referring directly to it, but by clumsy precautions, whi6h 
Christopher did not understand at first, though, whpn- 
he did understand, he was beside himself. It was so 
stupid that it made him laugh and cry at the same jjime ! 
He in love with the honest little woman, kind enough as 
she was, but plain and common ! . . . And to think 
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.that she should believe it ! . . . Aiid that ho could not 
deny it, and tell her and her hu'iband : 

“ Come ! There is no danger ! He caljn ! . *. 

But no ; he could not offend these good people. And 
besides, he was beginning to think that if she lu'ld out 
against being loved hy him, it wa.s because she was secretly 
on the point of loving him. The anonymous letters had 
had the fine result of having given him so foolish and 
fantastic an idea. 

The situation had become at once so painful and so 
^illy that it was impossible for them to go on. Besides, 
Ijili Reinhart, who, spite of her brave words, had no 
strength of character,^ lost her head in the face of the 
dumb hostility of the little town. They made shame- 
faced excuses for not meeting : 

* “ Frau Reinhart wa.. unwell. . . . Reinliart was 

^busy. . . . They were going *away for a few days. . . .” 

Clumsy lies which were^always unmasked by chance, 
which seemed to take a malhdous pleasure in doing so. 

Christopher was mi^lre frank, and said : 

“ Let us part, my friends. We are not strong enough.” 

The Reinhartjs wept. — But they were happier when 
the breach was made. 

The town had its triumph. This time Christopher 
was quite alone. It had rolibcd him of his last breath 
of air the affection, however humble, without whifih 
no heart can live. 
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He had no one. All his friends had disappeared. His 
dt*ar Gottfried, who had come to his aid in times of 
difficulty, and whom now he so sondy needed, had gone 
.some months before, nds time for ever. One evening 
in the summer of the last year a letter in large hand- 
writing, bearing the address of a distant village, had 
informed Louisa that her brother had died upon one of 
his vagabond journeys Avhich the little peddler had 
insisted on making, in spite ^of his ill-health. He was 
buried there in the cemetery of the place. The last 
manly and serene friendship which could have supported 
Christopher had been swallowed up. He was left alone 
with his old mother, who cai-ed nothing for his ideas — 
could only love him and not understand him. About 
him w’as the immense plain of Germany, the green ocean. 
At every attempt to climb out of it he only slipped back 
daeper than ever. The hostile town watched him 
drown. . . . 

And as he was struggling, a light flashed upon him in 
the middle of the night, the image of Hassler, the great 
musician whom he had loved so much when ho was a child. 
His fame shone over all Germany now. He remembered 
the promises that Hassler had made him then. And ho 
clung to this piece of wreckage in desperation. Hassler 
could save him ! Hassler must save him ! What was 
he asking ? Not help, nor money, nor material assistance 
of any kind. Nothing but understanding. Hassler hftd- 
been persecuted like him. Has-sler was a free man.- He 
would understand a free man, whom German mediocrity 
was pursuing with its spite and trying to crush. They 
were fighting the same battle. 
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. He carried the idea into execution as soon as it occurred 
to him. He told his mother that he would be away for a 
week, and that very evening he took the t^ain for* the 
great town in the north of Germany where Hassler was 
Kapellmeister. He could not wait. It was a last effort 
to breathe. ' ^ 

* * 

Hassler was famous. His enemies had not disarmed, 
but his friends cried that he was the greatest musician, 
present, past, and future. He was surrounded by par- 
tisans and detractors who were equally absurd. As he 
was not of a very f rr® character, he had been embittered 
by the last, and molli(ied by the first. He devoted his 
energy to writing things to annoy his critics and make 
^them cry out. He w'as like an urchin playing pranks. 
These pranks were often in the most detestable taste. Not 
»only did he devote his prodigious talent to musical 
eccentricities which made^^he hair of the pontiffs stand 
on end, but he showed a ‘perverse predilection for queer 
themes, bizarre subjl'cts, and often for equivocal and 
scabrous situations ; in a word, for everytliing . which 
could offend ordinarj'’ good sense and decency. He was 
quite happy when the people howled, and the people did 
not fail him. Even the Emperor, who dabbled in art, 
as everyone knows, with the insolent presumption of 
upstarts and princes, regarded Hassler’s fame as a public 
scandal, and let no opportunity slip of showing his con- 
temptuous indifference to his impudent works. Hassler 
was enraged and delighted by such august opposition, 
which had almost become a consecration for the advanced 
paths in German art, and went on smashing windows. 
At every new folly his friends went into ecstasies, and 
cried that he was h. genius. 

Hassler’s coterie was chiefly composed of writers, 
painters, and decadent •critics, who certainly had the 
merit of representing the party of revolt against the re- 
action — always a menace in North Germany — of the 
pietistic spirit and State morality ; but in the struggle 
independence had been carried to a pitch of absurdity 
df which they were unconscious. For, if many of them 
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were not lacking in a rude sort of talent, they had little, 
intelligence and less taste. They could not rise above 
the fastidious atmosphere which they had created, 
and like all cliques, they had ended by losing all sense 
of real life. They legislated for themselves and hun- 
dreds of fools who read their reviews and gulped do^wn 
ever3’thing they were pleased to promulgate. Then 
adulation had been fatal to Hassler, for it had made 
him too pleased with himself. He accepted without 
examination every niusieal idea that came into his head, 
and he had a private conviction that, however he might fall 
below his own level, he was still SKperior to that of all 
other musicians. And though that idea was only too true 
in the majority of cases, it did not follow that it w'as a 
very fit state of mind for the creation of great works. 
At heart Has.slcr had a supreme contempt for everybody, 
friends and enemies alike ; and tliis bitter jeering con-^ 
tempt W'as extended to hims^f and life in general. He 
was all the more driven bat^ into his iron scepticism 
because he had once believed in a number of generous 
and simple things. As ho had not been strong enough 
to ward off the slow destruction of the passing of the dajrs, 
nor hypocritical enough to pretend to believe in the faith 
he had lost, he -was for ever gibing at the memory of it. 
He was of a Southern German nature, soft and indolent, 
nqt made to resist excess of fortune or misfortune, of 
heat or cold, needing a moderate temperature to preserve 
its balance. Ho had drifted insensibly into a lazy enjoy- 
ment of life. He loved good food, heavy drinking, idle 
lounging, and sensuous thoughts. His whole art smacked 
of these things, although he was too gifted for the flashes 
of his genius not still to shine forth from his lax music, 
which drifted with the fa.shion. No ohe was more con- 
scious than himself of his decay. In truth, he was the 
only one to be conscious of it-^at rare moments which, 
naturally, he avoided. Besides, he was misanthropic, 
absorbed by his fearful moods, his egoistic preoccupations^ 
his concern about his health — he was indifferent to eyery- 
thing which had formerly excited his enthusiasm or 
.hatred. » 

♦ * 
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Such was the man to whom Cljristcjpher came for 
assistance. With what joy and hope he arrived, one cold, 
wet morning, in the town wherein there lived the Inan 
who symbolized for him the spirit of independence in 
his art ! He expected words of friendship "and encourage- 
ment from him — w'ords that he noed('d to help him to 
go on wdth the ungrateful, inevitable battle which every 
true artist has to wage against the w’orld until he breathes 
his last, without eve.r for one day laying dowm his arms ; 
for, as Schiller has said, “ the only rclalion with the pvhlic 
of which a man net'er repents — is toar.” 

Christopher w as so iinpatient that he just left his bag 
at the first hot-.‘l he canu; to near the station, and then 
ran to the theatre to find out Hassler’s address, llassler 
lived some way from the centre of the town, in one of the 
’suburbs. Christopher took an electric! tram, ai\d hungrily 
ate a roll. His heart thumpad as he approached his goal. 

The district in which H}:ijj^-.lcr had chosen his house "was 
almost entirely built in ffiat strange new architecture 
into which young C^i'inany has thrown an erudite and 
deliberate barbarisun struggling laboriously to. have 
genius. In the middle of the commonplace town, with 
its straight, charactc'rh'ss streets, there suddenly appeared 
Egyptian hypogea, Norwegian chat ts, cloistcTS, bastions, 
exhibition pavilions, pot-bellied houses, crippled, buried 
in the ground, wdth expressionless faces, with only oye 
enormous eye ; dungeon gates. pt)nderous gates, iron 
hoops, golden cryptf)grams on the panes of grated win- 
dows, belching monsters over the front door, blue porce- 
lain tiles plastered on in most unexpected places ; varie- 
gated mosaics representing Adam and Eve ; roofs covered 
with tiles of jarring cokmrs ; houses like citadels with 
castellated walls, • deformed animals on the roofs, no 
windows on one side, and then suddenly, close to each 
other, gaping holes, squaj-e, red, angular, triangular, like 
wounds ; great stretches of empty wall from which sud- 
denly there would spring a massive balcony with one 
window — a balcony supported by Nibelungesque Carya- 
tides; balconies from which there peered through the 
stone balustrade two pointed heads of old men, bearded 
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and long-haired, mermen of Boecklin. On the front of. 
one of these prisons — a Pharaohesque mansion, low and 
one-atoricd, with two naked giants at the gate — the 
architect had written : 

“ Let the artist show his UDiyerse, 

Whieh never was and yet will ever be/’ 

“ Seine Welt zeige dcr KunsUer, 

Die menials war noeh Jemals sein winh^' 

Christopher was absorbed by the idea of seeing Hassler, 
and looked with the eyes of amazement and made no 
attempt to understand. H<> reached, the house he sought, 
one of the simplest — in a Oarolingian style. Inside was 
rich luxury, commonplace enough. On the staircase was 
the heavy atmosphere of hot air. There was a small lift 
which Cliristopher did not use, as he wanted to gain time 
to prepare himself for his call by going up the four flights^, 
of stairs slowty, with his legs giving and his heart thump- 
ing with his exciti'inent. Dui-ing that short ascent his 
former interview with Hassler, lus> childish enthusiasm, 
the imago of his grandfather were as cit-arly in his mind 
as though it had all been yesterday. 

It was nearly eleven when he rang the bell. He was 
received by a sharp maid, with a serva ‘padrona manner, 
who looked at him impertinently and began to say that 
“ Herr Hassler coxild not see him, as Herr Hassler was 
tired.” Then the naive disappointment expressed in 
Christopher’s face amused her ; for after making an un- 
abashed scrutiny of him from head to foot, she softened 
suddenly and introduced him to Kassler’s study, and said 
she would go and see if Herr Hassler would receive him. 
Thereupon she gave him a little wink, and closed the door. 

On the walls were a few impressiouist paintings and 
some gallant French engravings of the eighteenth century : 
for Hassler pretended to some knowledge of all the arts, 
and Manet and Watteau were joined together in his taste 
in accordance with the pre.scription of his coterie. The 
same mixture of styles appeared in the furniture, and a 
very fine Louis XV. bureau was surrounded by ne^ art 
armchairs and an Oriental divan with a mountain of multi- 
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coloured cuahiou». The doors were ornamented with 
mirrors, and Japanese brio-ii-brao covered the shelves 
and the mantelpiece, on which stood a bast of Hassfer. 
In a bowl on a roimd table was a profasion of photographs 
of singers, female admirers and friends, with witty re- 
marks and enthusiastic interjections. The bureau was 
incredibly untidy. The piano was open. The shelves 
were dusty, and half-smoked cigars were lying about 
everywhere. 

In the next room Christopher heard a cro.sa voice 
grumbling. It was answered by the sharp tones of the 
little maid. It was 'dear that Ilassler was not very 
pleased at having to appear. It was clear, also, that the 
young woman had decided that Ilassler should appear ; 
jind she answered him with extreme familiarity, and her 
shrill voice penetrated the walls. Christopher was rather 
^.pset at hearing some of the remarks she made to her 
master." But Hassler did not seem to mind. On the 
contrary, it rather seemed -as though her impertinence 
amused him ; and while he went on growling, ho chaffed 
the girl and took a delight in exciting her. At last Chris- 
topher heard a door open, and, still growling and chaffing, 
Hassler came shuffling. 

He entered. Christopher’s heart sank. He recognized 
him ! Would to God he had not ! It was Hassler, and 
yet it was not he. He still had his great smooth brow; 
his face as un wrinkled as that of a babe ; but he was bald, 
stout, yellowish, sicepy-looking ; his lower lip drooped a 
little, his mouth looked bored and sulky. He hunched 
his shoulders, buried his hands in the pockets of his open 
. waistcoat ; old shoes flopped on his feet ; his shirt was 
bagged above his trousers, which he had not finished 
buttoning. He looked at Christopher with his sleepy 
. eyes, in which there was no light as the young man 
murmured his name. Ho bowed automatically, said 
... nothing, nodded towards a chair, and, with a sigh, sank 
down on the divan, and piled the cushions about himself. 
Christopher repeated : 

“ I’have already had the honour. . . . You were kind 
enough. . . . My name is Christopher Krafft. . . 

voc. u. 
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Hassler lay back on the divan, with his legs crossed, his 
hands clasped together on his right knee, which he held 
up 'to his chin as he replied : 

“ I don’t remember.” 

Christopher’s throat went dry, and he tried to remind 
him of their former meeting. Under any circumstances 
it would have been difficult for him to talk of memories 
so intimate ; now it was torture for him. He bungled his 
senteiKies, could not find words, said absurd things which 
made him blush. Hassler let him flounder on, and never 
(‘eased to look at him with his vague, indifferent eyes. 
VVlien Clnistopher had reached \he end of his story, 
liasshir went on rocking his knee -in silence for a moment, 
as though he were waiting for Christopher to go on. 
Then he said : 

“Yes. . . . That does not make us young again . . 
and stretched his legs. 

Alter a yawn he added : ^ 

“ . . . I beg pardon. . . • Did not sleep. . , . Supper 
at the theatre last night . . and^ yawned again. 

Christopher hoped that Hassler would make some 
reference to what he had just told him, but Hassler, whom 
the story had not interested at all, said nothing about it, 
and he did not ask Christopher anything about his life. 
When he had done yawning he asked ; 

» “ Have you been in Berlin long ?” 

“ I arrived this morning,” said Christopher. 

“ Ah !” said Hassler, without any surprise. “ What 
hotel ?” 

Ho did not seem to listen to the reply, but got up 
lazily and pressed an electric bell. 

“ Allow me,” he said. 

The little maid appeared with her impertinent manner. 

“ Kitty,” said he, “ are you trying to make me go 
without breakfast this morning ?” 

“ You don’t think I am going to bring it here wljilo 
you have someone with you ?” 

Why not ?” he said, with a wink and a nod in Chris- 
. topher’s direction. “ He feeds my mind : I must feed 
my body.” 
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. “ Aren’t you asliamed to have someone watching you 
eat — like an animal in a menagerie ?” 

Instead of being angry, Hassler began to laugh, and 
corrected her : 

“ Like a domestic animal,” he went on. “ But do 
bring it. I’ll eat my shame with it.” 

Christopher saw that Hassler was making no attempt 
to find out what ho was doing, and tried to lead the con- 
versation back. He spoke of the difficulties of pro\’incial 
life, of the mediocrity of the people, their narrow-minded- 
ness, and of his own isolation. He tried to interest him 
in his moral distress. But Hassler was sunk deep in the 
divan, with his head Ijwng back on a cushion and his eyes 
half closed, and let him go on talking without even 
.seeming to listen ; or he would raise his eyelids for a 
moment and pronounce a few coldly ironical words, 
■some ponderous jest at the expen.se of provincial people, 
which cut short ChristopJ^r’s attempts to talk more 
intimately. Kitty returned with the breakfast tray : 
coffee, butter, ham, etc. She put it down crossly on the 
desk in the middle of the untidy papers. Clnistophcr 
waited until she had gone before he went on with liis sad 
story which he had suc-h difficulty in continuing. Hassler 
drew the tray towanls himself. He poured himself out 
some coffee, and sipped at it. Then, in a familiar and 
cordial though rather contemptuous way, ho stopptfi 
Christopher in the middle of a sentence to ask if he would 
take a cup. 

• Christopher refused. He tried to pick up the thread of 
his sentence, but he was more and more nonplussed, and 
did not know what he was saying. Ho was distracted by 
the sight of Hassler with his plate under his chin, like a 
child, gorging pieces of bread and butter and slices of 
ham which ho held in his fingers. However, he did suc- 
ceed in saying that he composed, that he had had an over- 
ture to the Judith of Hebbel performed. Hassler listened 
absently. 

“ Was ?" (What 1) he asked. 

Christopher repeated the title. 

“ Ach ! So, so /” (Ah ! Good, good !) said Hassler, 
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dipping his bread and .his fingers into his cup. That 
was all. 

dkristopher was discouraged, and was on the point of 
getting up and. going, but he thought of his long journey 
in vain, and, summoning up all his courage, he mur- 
mured a proposal that he shoiild play some of his works 
to Hassler, At the first mention of it Hassler stopped him, 

“ No, no. I don’t know anything about it,” he said, 
with his chaffing and rather insulting irony. “ Besides, 

I haven’t the time.” 

Tears came to Christopher’s eyes. But he had vowed 
not to leave until he had Hassler’s o<pinion about his work. 
He said, with a mixtui'e of confuskm and anger : 

“ I beg your pardon, but you promised once to hear 
me. I came to see you for that from the other end of 
Germany. You shall hear me.” 

Hassler, who w'as not used to such ways, looked at the-, 
awkward young man, who wat furious, blushing, and near ^ 
tears. That amused him, and, w’earily shrugging his 
shoulders, ho pointed to the piano,' and said, with an air * 
of comic resignation : 

“ Well, then ! . . . There you are !” 

On that he lay back on his divan, like a man who is 
going to sleep, smoothed out his cushions, put them under 
liis outstretched arms, half closed his eyes, opened them 
for a moment to take stock of the size of the roll of music 
which Christopher had brought from one of his pockets, 
gave a little sigh, and lay back to hsten listlessly, 

Christopher W'as intimidated and mortified, but he 
began to play. It was not long before Hassler opened 
his ej'^es and ears with the professional interest of the ■ 
artist who is struck in spite of himself b^ a beautiful thing. 
At first he said nothing, and lay still, but his eyes became 
less dim, and his sulky lips moved. Then he suddenly - 
woke up, growling his surprise and approbation. He 
only gave inarticulate interjections, but the tone of them <- 
left no doubt as to his feelings, and they gave Christopher 
an' inexpressible pleasure. Hassler forgot to couq,t the 
number of pages that had been played, and were left to be 
played. When Christopher had finished a piece, he said : 
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" Go on ! . . . Go on ! . . .** 

He wae beginning to use human language. 

“ That’s good ! Good !” he exclaimed to himself. 

“ Famous ! . . . Awfully famous ! {Schrecklich famos !) 
But.damme!” He growled in astonishment. “Whatisit?” 

He had risen on his seat, was stretching for wind, 
making a trumpet with his hand, talking to himself, laugh- 
ing with pleasure, or at certain odd harmonies, just putting 
out his tongue as though to moisten his lips. An un- 
expected modulation had such an effect on him that he 
got up suddenly with an exclamation, and came and sat 
at the piano by Christopher’s side. He did not seem to 
notice that Christopher was there. He was only con- 
cerned with the music, and w'hen the piece was finished 
he took the book and began to read the page again, then 
’ the following pages, and went on ejaculating his admira- 
, tion and surprise as though he had been alone in the room. 

“ The devil !” he said. “ Where did the little beast 
find that ? . . .” • 

He pushed Christopher away wfith his shoulders, and 
himself played certain passages. He had a charming 
touch on the piano, very soft, caressing, and light. 
Christopher noticed his foie long, well-tended hands, 
w'hich were a little morbidly aristocratic and out of keep- 
ing with the rest. Hassler stopped at certain chords and 
repeated them, winking and clicking with his tongue. 
He hummed with his lips, imitating the sounds of the 
instruments, and went on interspersing the music with 
his apostrophes, in which pleasure and annoyance were 
mingled. He could not help having a secret irritation, 
an unavowed jealousy, and at the same time he greedily 
enjoyed it all. 

• Although he went on talking to himself as though 
Christopher did not exist, Christopher, blushing with 
pleasme, could not help .taking Hassler’s exclamations to 
himself, and he explained what he had tried to do. At 
first Hassler seemed not to pay any attention to what 
the young man was saying, and went on thinking out loud ; • 
then something that Christopher said struck him, anA he 
was silent, with his eyes still fixed on the music, whioh 
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he turned over as he listened without seeming to hear. 
Christopher grew more and more excited, and at last he 
pluBgod into confidence, and talked with naive enthu- 
siasm about his projects aiid his life. 

Ha.sslcr was silent, and, as he listened he slipped back 
into his irony. He had let Ohristojihcr take the book 
from liis hands ; with his elbow on the rack of the piano 
and his hand on his forehead, he lookc'd at Christoplior, 
who was explaining his work Avith youthful ardour and 
eagerness. And he smiled bitterly as he thought of his 
own beginning, his OAvn hopes, and of Christopher’s 
hopes, and all the disappointments that lay in wait for him. 

Chri,'{oj)hcr spoke with his ej'cs ciast down, fearful of 
losing the thread of what he had to'say. Has.slcr’s silence 
encouraged him. He felt that Hassler was watching him 
and not missing a word that he said, and he thought he ’ 
had broken the ice between them, and he was glad at, 
heart. \Vhcn he had finished he shyly raised his head — 
confidently, too — and looke(F at Hassler. All the joy 
welling in him was frozen on the iv -tant, like too early 
buds, Avhen he saw the gloomy, mocking eyes that looked 
into his without kindne.ss. He was silent. 

After an icy moment, Hassler spoke dully. He had 
changed once more ; he affected a sort of harshness 
towards the young man. He teased him cruelly about 
his plans, his hopes of success, as though ho Avere trying to 
chaff himself, now that he liad recoA’^ered himself. He 
set himself coldly to destroy his faith in life, his faith in 
art, his faith in himself. Bitterly he gave himself as an 
example, speaking of his actual works in an insulting 
fashion. 

“ Hog-wash !” he said. “ That is what these swine 
AA’ant. Do 5'^ou think there are ton people in the world 
who love music ? Is there a single one ?” 

“ There is myself !” said Christopher emphatically. 
Hassler looked at him, shrugged his shoulders, and said 
wearily : 

You will be like the rest. You will do as the rest have 
JoTK*. You w'ill think of success, of amusing youtself, 
likr- the rest. . . . And you will be right. ...” 
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Christopher tried to protest, but Hassler cut him short ; 
Le took the music and began . bitterly to criticize the 
works which he had first been praising. Not onljr did 
he harshly pick out the real carelessness, the mistakes in 
writing, the faults of taste or of expression which had 
escaped the young man, but he made absuid criticisms 
criticisms which might have been made by the most 
narrow and antiquated of musicians, from which he himself, 
ITassler, had had to suffer all his life. He asked what was 
the sense of it all. He did not even criticize : he denie^d ; it 
was as thougli he were trving desperately to efface the 
impressicm that the^music had made on him in spite of 
himself. 

Christopher was M)rrified, and made no attempt to 
re])ly. How could he reply to absurdities wliich he 
blushed to hear on the lips of a man whom he esteemed 
and lov(id ? J5csides, Hassler did not listen to him He 
stopped at that — stopped dead, with the book in his 
hands, shut ; no expressio^in his eyes, and his lips drawn 
down in bittoriK^ss.. At last he said, as though he had 
once more forgotten Christopher’s presence : 

“ Ah ! the worst misery of all is that there is not a 
single man who can understand you !” 

Christopher was racked with emotion. He turned 
8udd(‘iily, laid his hand on Has’^ler’s, and with love in 
his heart he repeated : 

“ There is myself !” ^ 

But Hassler did not move his hand, and if something 
stirred in his heart for a moment at that boyish cry. no 
light shone in his dull eyes, as they looked at Christo})]ier. 
Irony and evasion were in the ascendant. He made a 
ceremonious and comic little bow in acknowledgment. 

“ Honoured !’*he said. 

He was thinking : , . , ^ , 

• “ Do you, though ? Do you think I have lost my life 

for y.ou ?” , , . -I ^ 

He got up, threw the book on the piano, and went with 
his long spindle legs and sat on the divan again. Chris-: 
toirfier had divined his thoughts, and had felt the savage 
insult in them, and he tried proudly to reply that a man 
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does not need to be understood* by everybody ; certein 
souls are worth a whole peoj)le ; they think for it, and 
what they have thought the people have to think. — Bui 
Hassler did not listen to -him. He had fallen back into 
his apathj', wearied by the wakening of the life slumbering 
in him. Christopher, too sane to understand the sudden 
change, felt that he had lost. But he could not resign 
himself to losing after seeming to be so near victory. He 
made desperate efforts to excite Hassler ’s attention once 
more. He took up his music book, and tried to explain 
the reason for the irregularities which Hassler had re- 
marked. Hassler lay ba(ik on the .s<tfa, and preserved a 
gloomy silence. He neither agreed nor contradicted ; 
he was only waiting for him to fini!<h. 

Christopher saw that there was nothing more to be 
done. He stopped short in the middle of a sentence. ' 
He rolled up his music and got up. Hassler got up, too. , 
Christopher was shy and ashamed, and murmured excuses. 
Hassler bowed sliglitly, with sr certain haughty and bored 
distinction, ccddly held out his ham}, and politely accom- 
panied him to the door without a word of suggestion that 

he should etav or come again. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Christopher found himself in the street once more, 
absolutely crushed. Ho walked at random ; he did not 
know where he was going. Ho walked down several 
sfreets mechanically, and then found himself at a station 
of the tramwey by which he had come. He went back by it 
without thinking of what he -was doing. He sank dOwm 
on the seat w’ith his arms and legs limp. It was impos- 
sible to think or to collect his ideas ; he thought of 
nothing ; he did not try to think. He was afraid to 
envisage himself. He was utterly empty. It seemed to’ 
him that there was emptiness everywhere about him in 
that town. He could not breat}ie in it. The mists, th6 
massive houses stifled him. He had only one idea — to 
fly, to fly as quickly as possible — as if by escaping from 
. the town he would leave in it the bitter disillusion which' 
he Had found in it. • 

. He returned to his hotel. It was half-past twelve. It* 
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was two hours since he had entered it— with w'hat a light 
shining in his heart ! Now it Was dead. 

He took no lunch. Ho did not go up to his room? To 
the astonishment of the people of the hotel, he asked for 
his bill, paid as though he had spent the night there, and 
said that he was going, in vain did they explain to him 
that there was no hurry, that the train he wanted to go by 
did not leave for hours, and that ho hjid much better wait 
in the hotel. He insisted on going to the station at once. 
He w'as like a child. He wanted to go by the first train, 
no matter which, and not to stay another hour in the place. 
‘After the long journey and all the expense he had incurred 
— although he had taken his holidajniotonly to see Hasslcr, 
but the museums, and to hear concert.:) and to make certain 
acquaintances — he had onh’’ one idea in his head : To go . . . 

He went back to the station. As he had been told, his 
, train did not leave for three hours. And also the train was 
not express — (for Clmstopher had to go by the cheapest 
class) — ^and stopped on Ae way. Christopher would 
have done better to go by the next train, which went 
two hours later and caught up the first. But that meant 
spending two more hours in the place, and Christopher 
could not boar it. He M'ould not even leave the station 
while he was waiting. — A gloomy period of waiting in 
those vast and empty halls, dark and noisy, where strange 
shadows were going in and out, always busy, always 
hurrjnng ; strange shadows who meant nothing to him, 
all unknown to him, not one friendly face, The misty 
day died down. The electric lamps, enveloped in fog, 
flushed the darkness and made it darker than ever. Cliris- 
tophor grew more and more depressed as time went on, 
waiting in agony for the time to go. Ten times an hour 
ho went to look at the train indicators to make sure that 
he had not made a mistake. As he was reading them 
once more from end to end to pass the time, the name 
of a place caught his eye. He thought he knew it. It 
uflJiS only after a moment that he remembered that it was 
where old Schulz lived, who had written him such kind 
and <enthusiastic letters. In his wretchedness the idea 
came to him of going to see his unknown friend. Tlui 
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town was not on the direct line on his way home, but a 
few hours away, by a little local lino. It meant a whole 
nighfli’s journey, with two or three changes and inter- 
minable waits. Christopher never thought about it. 
He decided suddenly to go. He had an instinctive need 
of clinging to sympathy of some sort. He gave himself 
no time to think, and telegraphed to Schulz to say that 
he would arrive next morning. Hardly had he sent the 
telegram than he regretted it. He laughed bitterly at 
his eternal illusions. Why go to meet a new sorrow ? — 
But it was done now. It was too late to change his mind. 

These thoughts filled his last hour, of waiting — his train 
at last was ready. He was the first to g(‘t into it, and he 
was so childish that he only began to breathe again when 
the train moved, and tlirough the carriage window he could 
see the outlines of the town fading into tin* grey sky 
under the heavy downpour pf the night. He thought he 
must have died if he had spent the night in it. 

At that very hour — about fix in the evening — a letter 
from Hasslcr came for Christopher. at his holtd. (.Chris- 
topher’s visit stirred many things in him. The whole 
afternoon ho had been thijiking of it bitterly, and not 
w'ithout sympathy for the poor boy who had come to 
him with such eager affection, to be received so coldly. 
He was sorry for that reception, and a little angry with 
himself. In truth, it had been only one of those fits of 
sulky w'himsies to which he was subject. He thought to 
make it good by sending Christopher a ticket for the 
opera and a few words appointing a meeting after the 
performance. — Christopher never knew anything about 
it. When he did not see him, Hassler thought : 

“ He is angry. So much the worse for him !” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and did not wait long for him. 

Next day Christopher was far away — so far that all 
eternity would not have bee?> enough to bring them 
together. And they were separated for ever. 

* 

* ♦ 

Peter Schulz was seventy-five. He had always had 
delicate health, and age had not spared him. H3 vfas 
• fairly tall, but stooping, and his head hung down to his 
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chest. He had a weak throat and difficulty in breathing. 
Asthma, catarrh, bronchitis were always upon him, and 
the marks of the struggles he had to make — many anight 
sitting up in his bed, bending forward, (gripping with 
sweat in the effort to force a breath of air into his stifling 
lungs — were in the sorrowful lines on his long, tliiu, clean- 
shaven face. His nose was long and a little swollen at 
the top. Deep lines came from under his eyes and crossed 
his cheeks, that were hollow from his toothh>ssucss. Age 
and infirmity had not been the only sculptors of that 
poor wreck of a man : the sorrows of life also had had 
’ their share in its making. — And in spite of all ho was not 
sad. There wore kindness and serenity in his large mouth. 
But in his eyes especially there was that which gave a 
touching softne.ss to the old face, 'rhey were light grey, 
limpid, and transparent. They looked straiglit, ealrnly 
and frankly. They hid nothing of the soul. lt.s depths 
could be read in them. 

His life had been unevihtful. He had been alone for 
years. His wife was dead. She was not very good, nor 
very intelligent, and she was not at all beautiful. But he 
preserved a tender memory of her. It was twenty-five 
years since he had lost her, and he had never once failed 
at night to have a little imaginar}' coiiA'crsation. sad and 
tender, wuth her before he went to sleep. Ho shared all 
his doings with her. — He had had no children. That 
the great sorrow of his life. He had transferred his need 
of affection to his pupils, to whom he was attached as a 
father to his sons. He had found very little return. An 
old heart can feel very near to a young hi'art, and almost 
of the same age ; knowdng how brief are the years that lie 
between them. But the young man never has any idea 
•of that. To hink an old man is a man of another ago, 
and, besides, he is absorbed by his immediate anxieties, 
and instinctively turns ^iway from the melaiKiholy end 
of allhis efforts. Old Schulz had sometimes found grati- 
fude in his pupils, who were touched by the keen and lively 
interest he took in everything good or ill that happened 
to them. They used to come and see him from tiiiu' to 
time. They used to write and thank him when th- y left 
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the University. Some of them used to go on writing 
occasionally during the years following. And then old 
Schulz would hear nothing more of them except in the 
papers which kept him informed of their advancement, 
and he would be as glad of their success as though it was 
his own. He was never hurt by their silence. He found 
a thousand excuses for it. He never doubted their 
affection, and used to ascribe even to the most selfish the 
feelings that he had for them. 

But his books were his greatest refuge. They neither 
forgot nor deceived him. The souls which he cherished, 
in them had risen above the flood time. They were 
immutable, fixed for eternity in the love they inspired 
and seemed to feel, and gave forth once more to those 
who loved them. He Vas Professor of .Esthetics and 
the History of Music, and he was like an old wood quiver- 
ing with the songs of birds. Some of these songs sounded 
very far away. They came from the depths of the ages. 
But they were not the least .sweet and mysterious of afi. — 
Others were famih'ar and intimate «to him, dear com- 
panions. ; their every phrase reminded him of the joys and 
sorrows of his past life, conscious or unconscious ; — (for 
under every day lit bj*^ the light of the sun there are un- 
folded other days lit by a light unknown) — And there 
were some songs that he had never yet heard, songs which 
said the things that he had been long awaiting and need- 
ing ; and Ins heart opened to receive them like the earth 
to receive rain. And so old Schulz listened, in the silence 
of his solitary life, to the forest filled with birds, and, like 
the monk of the legend, who slept in the ecstasy of the 
song of the magic bird, the years passed over fcm and 
the evening of life was come, but still he had the heart 
of a boy of twenty. » 

He was not only rich in music. He loved the poets — 
old and new. He had a predilcation for those of his owli 
country, especially for Goethe ; but he also loved those of 
other countries. He was a learned man, and could reai 
several languages. In mind he was a contemporary of* 
Herder and the great Wdthiirger — the “citizens of ‘the 
world,” of the end of the eighteenth century. He had 
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lived through the years of bitter struggle which preceded 
and followed ’70, and was immersed in their vast idea. 
And although he adored Gerjnany, he was not “l^ain- 
glorious ” about it. He thought, with Herder, that 
“among all vainglorious men, he who is vainglorious of 
his nationality is the completest fool,” and, with Schiller, 
that “ it is a poor ideal orily to write for one nation.” And 
he was timid of mind, but his heart was large, and ready 
to welcome lovingly everything beautiful in the world. 
Perhaps he was to^ indulgent with mediocrity ; but his 
instinct never doubted as to what was the best ; and if 
he was not strong ciiough to condemn the sham artists 
admired by public opinion, he was always strong enough 
to defend the artists of originality and power whom 
public opinion disregarded. J&is kindness often led him 
astray. He was fearful of committing any injustice, 
and when he did not like what others liked, he never 
doubted but that it must4)e he who was mistaken, and 
he would manage to love it. It was so sweet to him to 
love ! Love and admiration were even more necessary 
to his moral being than air to his miserable lungs. And 
so how grateful he was to those who gave him a new 
opportunity of showing them ! — Christopher could have 
no idea of what his Licder had been to him. He himself 
had not felt them nearly so keenly when he had written 
them. His songs were to him only a few sparks thrown 
out from his inner fire. He had cast them forth, and 
would cast forth others. But to old Schulz they were a 
whole world suddenly revealed to him — a whole world 
to be loved. His life had been lit up by them. 

* * 

. A year before Ije had had to resign his position at the 
University. His health, growing more and more pre- 
carious, prevented his lecturing. He was ill and in bed 
when Wolf’s Library had sent him, as usued, a parcel of 
the latest music they had received, and in it were Chiis- 
topher’s Lieder. He was alone. He was without rela- 
tive*. The few that he had had were long since dead. 
He was delivered into the hands of an old servant, who 
profited by his weakness to make him do whatever she 
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liked. A few friends hardly younger than himself used 
to come and see him from time to time, but they were 
not iii very good health either, and when the weather was 
bad the3^ too, stayed indoors and missed their visits. It 
was winter then, and the streets were covered with melting 
snow. Schulz had not seen anybody all day. It was 
dark in the room. A yellow fog was drawn over the 
windows liJce a screen, making it impossible to see out. 
'I’he heat of the stove was thick and oppressive. From 
the chiu'ch hard by an old peal of bells of the seventeenth 
centur^’^ chimed every quarter of an hour, haltingly and 
horribh' out of tune, scrap.s of monotonous chants, which 
seemed grim in their heartiness to Schulz when he was 
far from gay himself. He was coughing, propped up by 
a heap of pillows. He was trying to read Montaigne, 
whom he loved ; but now he did not find as much pleasure 
in reading him as usual. He iet the book fall, and was 
breathing with difficulty andc.;^reaming. The parcel of 
music was on tlu! bed. He had not the courage to open 
it; He was sad at heart. At last Be sighed, and when 
he had very carefully untied the string, he put on his 
spectacles and began to read the pieces of music. His 
thoughts were elsewhere, always returning to memories 
which he was trj'iug to thrust aside. 

The book he was holding w'as Christopher’s. His eyes 
fell on an old canticle, the words of which Christo} )her 
had talvc'ii from a simple, pious poet of the seventeenth 
eentur3', and he had modernized them. The ChristlicheM 
\V and<rlkd (The Christian Wanderer’s Song) of Paul- 
Gerhavdt : 

0 du arme Seele, 

I und sei imvereagt. 

I'lnvarte nitr der Zeit, 

aSV» toirtt du achon erblicTten 

Die Sonne der achiiiiaten Freud." 

“ IIopo, oh 1 thou wretchod son], 

Hope, hope and be valiant 1 
• * • • • 

Only wait then, wait, 

And surely thon shalt sea 
The sun of lovely Joy.’* 
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Old Schulz knew the ingenuous words, but never had 
thf'y so spoken to him, never so nearly. ... It was not 
the tranquil piety, soothing p,nd l ulling the soul by its 
monotony. It was a soul like his own. It was his own 
soul, but younger and stronger, suffering, striving to hope, 
striving to see. and seeing, Joy. His hands trembled, 
great tears trickled down his cheeks. He read on : 

“J'W// Ay// gieh deinem Schmerze 
Und So r gen gute Nacht ! 

LaiiS fahren wm das Herze 
Beirnbt und traurig macht /** 

“ Up 1 up I and give thy sorrow 
And thy cares good-night ; 

And all that grieves and saddens 
Thy heart be put to flight.** 

Christopher brought to these thoughts a boyish and 
valiaat ardour, and the heroic laughter in it showed forth 
in the last naive and confident verses : 

“ Bist du doch nicht Eegonte 
l)er*aJle8 fiihren soll^ 
iioti sitzt im Begimente 
Undfiihret alles wohV' 

Not thou thyself art rulor 
^Vhom all things must obey, 

But God is I^ord decreeing- - 
All follows in His way.” 

♦ 

And when there came the superbly defiant stanzas which 
in his youthful barbarian insolence he had calmly plucked 
from tiu.‘ir original position in the poem to form the conclu- 
sion of his L ied : 

Und oh gleich alle Teufel 
llwr wollten wiedersiehn 
So ivird doch ohne ZweifeJ^ 

(joii nicht zuruche gehn, 

** Was er ihm vorgenommen^ 

Und was er hahen will 

Das muss doch endlich kommen 

Zu seinem Zweek und ZieV* 

“ And even though all Devils 
Oaiuo and opposed his will, 

There were no cause for doubting, 

God will be steadfast still ; 
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What He has under taken, 

All Ilia diviiie decree — 

Exactly .s lie ordered 
* At last shall all things bo.” 

. . . then there were transports of delight, the intoxica- 
tion of war, the triumph of a Roman Imperator, 

The old man trembled all over. Breatlilessly he fol- 
lowed the impetuous music like a child dragged along 
by a companion. His heart beat. Tears trickled down. 
He stammered : 

“Oh! My God! ... Oh! My God ! . . 

He began to sob, and he laughed ; le was happ3^ He 
choked. He was attacked b}?- a teri;;blc fit of coughing. 
Salome, the old servant, ran to him, and she thought the 
old man was going to die. He went on crying, and cough- 
ing, and saying over and over again : 

“ Oh ! My God ! . . . My God ! . . .” 

And in the short moments of respite between the fits 
of coughing he laughed a little/nysterically. 

Salome thought he was going mad. When at last she 
understood the cause of his agitation, she scolded him 
sharply : 

“ How can anybody get into such a state over a piece 
of foolery ! . . . Give it me I I shall take it away. 
You shan’t see it again.” 

«^But the old man held firm, in the midst of liis coughing, 
and he cried to Salome to leave him alone. As she 
insisted, he grew angry, swore, and choked himself with 
his oaths. Never had she known him to be angry and, 
to stand out against her. She was aghast, and surren- 
dered her prize. But she did not mince her wonls with 
him. She told Iiim he was an old fool, and said that 
hitherto she had thought she had to do vdth a gentleman, • 
but that now she saw her mistake ; that he said things 
which would make a ploughman hlush, that his eyes were 
starting from his head, and if they had been pistols would 
have killed her. . . . She would have gone on for a long 
time in that strain if he had not got up furiously on his 
pillow and shouted at her : “ Go !” in so peremptory a 
voice that she went, slamming the door, and declaring 
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that he might call her as much as he liked, only she 
would not put herself out, and tvould leave him alone to 
kick the bucket. • ^ 

Then silence descended upon the darkening room. 
Once more the bells pealed placidly and grotesquely 
through the calm evening. A little ashamed of his anger, 
old Schulz was lying on his back, motionless, waiting, 
breathless, for the tumult in his heart to die down. He 
was clasping the precious Lieder to his breast and laughing 
like a child. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

He spent the foll»wing days of solitude in a sort of 
ecstasy. He thought^no more of his illness, of the winter, 
of the grey light, or of his loneliness. Everything was 
bright and filled with love about him. So near to death, 
he felt himself living again in the young soul of an un- 
known friend. 

He tried to imagine Christopher. He did not see him 
as anything like what he w^. He saw' him rather as an 
idealized version of himself, as he would have liked to bo : 
fair, slim, wdth blue eyes, and a gentle, quiet voice, soft, 
timid, and tender. He idealized everything about him : 
his pupils, his neighbours, his friends, his old servant. 
His gentle, affectionate disposition and his want of the 
critical faculty — in part voluntary, so as to avoid any 
disturbing thought — surrounded him with serene, pura 
images like himself. It was the kindly lying which he 
nee&d if he were to live. He was not altogether deceived 
by it, and often in his bed at night he would sigh as he 
thought of a thousand little things which had happened 
during the day to contradict his idealism. He knew quite 
well that old” Salome used to laugh at him behind his 
-hack with her gossips, and that she used to rob him regu- 
larly every week. He knew that his pupils were ob- 
sequious writh him while Jihey had need of him, and that 
after Jbhey had received all the services they could expect 
Horn him they deserted him. He knew that his former 
colleagues at the University had forgotten him altogether 
since he had retired, and that his successor attacked him 
in his articles, not by name, but by some treacherouli 
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allusion, and by quoting some worthless tiling that he 
had said, or by pointing out his mistakes — a proceduie 
very common in the world of criticism. He knew that 
his old friend Kunz had lied to him that very afternoon, 
and that he would never see again the books wliich his 
other friend, Pottpetschmidt, had' borrowed for a few 
days — which was hard for a man who, like himself, was 
as attached to his books as to Imng people. Many other 
sad things, old or new, would come to him. He tried not 
to think of them, but they were there all the same. He 
was conscious of them. Sometimes the memory of them 
would pierce him like some rending oorrow. 

“Oh! My God! My God ! . .^.” 

He would groan in the siltmce of the night. — And then 
he would discard such hurtful thoughts ; he would deny 
them ; he would try to be confident, and optimistic, and 
to believe in human truth ; and he would believe. How 
often had his illusions been brutally destroyed ! — But 
always others springing into life — always, always. . . . 
He could not do without them. 

The unknown Christopher became a fire of warmth to 
his life. The first cold, ungracious letter which ho 
received from him would have hurt him — (perhaps it did 
so) — but he would not admit it, and it gave him a childish 
joy. He was so modest, and asked so little of men, that 
the little he received from them was enough to feed his 
need of loving and being gratf>ful to them. To see 
Christopher was a happiness which he had never dared 
to hope for, for he was too old now to journey to- th.e 
banks of the Rhine, and as for asking (’hrLsto()hcr to 
come to him, the idea had never even ocemred to him. 

Christopher’s ttdegram reached him in the evening, 
just as he was sitting down to dinner. /He did not under* 
stand at first. He thought he did not know the signa- 
ture. He thought there was sopie mistake, that the tele- 
gram was not for him. He read it three times. Jn liis 
(excitement his spectacles would not stay on his nos6. 
T’he lamp gave a very bad light, and the letters danced 
before his eyes. When he did understand he was so 
overwhelmed that he forgot to eat. In vain did Salomo 
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shout at him. He could not swallow a morsel. Hetlirew 
his napkin on the table, unfolded, — a thing he never did. 
He got up, hobbled to get his hat arid stick, ar^d went>out. 
Old Schulz’s first thought on' receiving such good news 
was to go and share it with others, and to tell friends 
of Christopher’s coming. 

He had two friends who were music-mad like himself, 
and he had succeeded in making them share his enthu- 
siasm for Christopher — Judge Samuel Kunz and the 
dentist, Oscar Pottpetschniidt, who was an excellent 
singer. The three pld friends had often talked about 
Christopher, and they had played all his music that they 
could find. PottpetiSchmidt sang, Schulz accompanied, 
and Kunz listened. They would go into ecstasies for hours 
together. How often had they said while they were playing : 

“ Ah ! If only Kraflit were here !” 

Schulz laughed to himself in the street for the joy he 
had and was going to give. Night was falling, and Kunz 
lived in a little village half^n hour away from the town. 
But the sky was cl(?ar ; it was a soft April (wening. The 
nightingales were singing. Old Schulz’s heart- was over- 
flowing with happiness. He breathed without difficulty, 
he walked like a boy. He strode along gleefully, without 
heeding the stones against which he kicked in the dark- 
ness. He turned blithely into the side of the road when 
carts came along, and exchanged a merry greeting with 
the drivers, who looked at him in astonishment when the 
lamps showed the old man climbing up the bank of the road. 

. Night was fully come when he reached Kunz’s house, a 
little way out of the village in a little garden. He 
drummed on the door and shouted at the top of his voice. 
A window w'as opened, and Kunz appeared in alarm. 
He peered through the door, and asked : 

“ Who is there ? What is it ?” 

Schulz was out of breath, but he called gladly : 

“ Krafft — Kraflt is coming to-morrow. . . .” Kunz 
did not understand, but he recogm'zed the voice. 

“ Schulz ! . . . What ! At tins hour ? What is it ?” 

Sohulz repeated : “ To-morrow ; he is coming to-morrow 
morning ! . . .” 
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“ What ?” asked Kunz, still mystified. 

“ Krafft !” cried Schulz. 

K'lnz pondered thtj word for s moment ; then a loud 
exclamation showed that He had understood. 

“ I am coming down !” he shouted. 

The window was closed. He appeared on the steps 
with a lamp in his hand, and came down into the garden. 
He was a little stout old man, with a large grey head, a 
red beard, red hair on his face and hands. He took littie 
steps, and he was smoking a porcelain pipe. This good- 
natured, rather sleepy little man had never worried much 
about anjrthing. For all that, tl» news brought by 
Schulz excited him ; he waved his short arms and his 
lamp, and asked : 

“ What ? Is it true ? Is he really coming ?” 

“ To-morrow morning !” said Schulz, triumphantly 
waving the telegram. 

The two old friends went and sat on a seat in the arbour. 
Schulz took the lamp. Kunz carefully unfolded the 
telegram, and read it slowly in a whisper. Schulz read 
it again aloud over his shoulder. Kunz went on looking 
at the paper, the marks on the telegram, the time when it 
had been sent, the time when it had arrived, the number 
of words. Then he gave the precious paper back to 
Schulz, who was laughing happily, looked at him, and 
wagged his head, and said : 

‘^Ah ! weU. . . . Ah ! well ! . . .” 

After a moment’s thought, and after drawing in and 
expelling a cloud of tobacco-smoke, he put his hand op 
Schulz’s knee, and said : 

“ We must tell Pottpetschmidt.” 

‘‘ I was going to him,” said Schulz. 

“ I will go with you,” said Kunz. 

He went in and put down his lamp, and came back 
immediately. The two old men went on arm-in-arm. 
Pottpetschmidt lived at the other end of the village. 
Schulz and Kunz exchanged a few absent words, but they 
were both pondering the news. Sudde:dy Kunz stopped, 
and whacked on the ground with his stick : • 

” Oh ! Lord t” he said. ... “ He is away I” 
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He had remembered that Pottpetsohmidt had had to 
go away that afternoon for an operation at a neighbouring 
town, where he had to spend .the night and sSay a day or 
two. Schulz was distressed. Kunz was equally put out. 
They were proud of Pottpetsohmidt ; they would have 
liked to show him ojBE. They stood in the middle of the 
road, and could not make up their minds what to do. 

“ What shall we do ? What shall we do ?” asked 
Kimz. 

“Krafit absolutely must hear Pottpetsohmidt,” said 
. Schulz. 

He thought for a moment, and said : 

“ We must send him a telegram.” 

They went to the post-office, and together they com- 
posed a long and excited telegram, of which it was very 
difficult to understand a word. Then they went back. 
Schulz reckoned : 

‘‘ He could be here to-niprrow morning if he took the 
first train.” ^ 

But Kunz pointed out that it was too late, and that 
the telegram would not be sent until the morning. * Schulz 
nodded, and they said : 

“ How unfortunate !” 

They parted at Kunz’s door ; for, in spite of his friend- 
ship for Schulz, it did not go so far as to make him commit 
the imprudence of accompanying Schulz outside the vil- 
lage, and even to the end of the road by which he would 
have had to come back alone in the dark. It was arranged 
thai Kunz should dine on the morrow with Sch^. 
Schulz looked anxiously at the sky : 

“ If only it is fine to-morrow !” 

And his heart was a little lighter when Kunz, who was 
supposed to have h wonderful knowledge of meteorology, 
looked gravely at the sky — (for he was no less anxious 
than Schulz that Christopher should see their little 
epuntryside in all its beauty) — and said : 

It will be fine to-morrow.” 

4 > « 

Soliulz went along the road to the town, and came to it, 
not without having stumbled more than once in tiie ruts 
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and tho heaps of stones by the wayside. Before he went, 
home he called in at t|ie confectioner’s to order a certain 
tart hioh was the pride of the town. Then he vent home, 
but just as he was going in he turned back to go to tho 
station to find out the exact time at which tho train 
arrived. At last he did go home, and called Salome, and 
discussed at length the dinner for the morrow. Then 
only he went to bed worn out ; but he was as excited as a 
child on Christmas Eve, and all night he turned about 
and about, and never slept a wink. About one o’clock 
in the morning he thought of getting up to go and tell. 
Salome to cook a stewed carp for *dinner, for she was 
marvellously suec.cssful with that dish. He did not tell 
her ; and it was as well, no doubt. But he did get up . 
to arrange all sorts of things in the room he meant to 
give Christopher ; he took a thousand precautions so that 
Salome should not hear him, for he was afraid of being 
scolded. All night long hofwas afraid of missing tho 
train, although Christopher could not arrive before eight 
o’clock. He was up very early. Hb first looked at the 
sky ; Kunz had not made a mistake ; it was glorious 
weather. On tiptoe Schulz went down to the cellar ; he 
had not been there for a long time, fearing the cold and 
the steep stairs. He selected his best wines, knocked his 
head hard against the ceiling as he came up again, and 
thought he wa-< going to choke when he reached the top 
of the stairs with his full ba.skct. Then he went to the 
garden with his shears ; ruthlessly he cut his finest roses 
and the first branches of lilac in flower. Then he wont up 
to his room again, shaved feverhlUy, and cut himself 
more than once. He dressed carefully, and set out for 
the station. It w'as seven o’clock. Salome had not 
succeeded in making him take so much as a drop of milk^ ' 
for he declared that Christopher would not have had 
breakfast when he arrived, and that they would have 
breakfast together when they came from the station. 

He was at the station three-quarters of an hour too 
soon. Ho waited and waited for Christopher, and finall;^ 
missed him. Instead of waiting patiently at the gate, 
he went on to the platform, and lost his head in the 
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, crowd of people coming and going. In spite of the exact 
information of the telegram, he ha^ imagined, God knows 
why, that Christopher would arrive by a different train 
from that which brought him’ ; and, besides, it had never 
occurred to him that Christopher would get out of a 
fourth-class carriage. He stayed on for more than half 
an hour waiting at the station, when Christopher, who 
had long since arrived, had gone straight to his house. 
As a crowning misfortune, Salome had just gone out to 
do her shopping ; Christopher found the door shut. The 
woman next door, whom Salome had told to say, in case 
anyone should ring, that she would soon be back, gave 
the message without any addition to it. Christopher, 
who had not come to see Salome, and did not oven know 
who she was, thought it a very bad joke ; ho asked if 
Hert Universitats M usikdircktor Schulz was not at home. 
He was told “ Yes,” but the woman could not tell him 
where he was. Chiistophgj; was furious, and went away. 

When old Schulz came back with a face an ell long, and 
learned from Salotfte, who had just come in too, what 
had happened, he was in despair ; he almost wept. He 
stormed at his servant for her stupidity in going out 
while he was away, and not having even given instruc- 
tions that Christopher was to be kept waiting. Salome 
replied in the same way that she could not imagine that 
he would be so foolish as to miss a man whom he had gone 
to meet. But the old man did not stay to argue with 
her ; without lo.sing a moment, he hobbled out of doors 
•again, and went off to look for Christopher armed with 
the very vague clues given him by his neighbours. 

Christopher had been offended at finding nobody, and 
not even a word of excuse. Not knowing what to do 
'until the next tt'ain, he went and walked about the 
town and the fields, which he thought very pretty. It 
was a quiet, reposeful .little town sheltered by gently 
^loping hills ; tWe were gardens round the houses, 
cherry-trees and flowers, green lawns, beautiful shady 
trees, pseudo-antique ruins, white busts of princesses' 
with gentle and pleasing faces poised on marble columns- 
'Iju the midst of the trees. All about the town were 
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meadows and hills. In the flowering trees blackbirds, 
whistled joyously, forcing little orchestras of flutes gay 
and eolemn. It was not long before Christppher’s ill- 
humour vanished ; he forgot Peter Schulz. 

The old man rushed vainly through the streets question- 
ing people ; he went up to the old castle on the hill above 
the town, and was coming back in despair, when, with 
his keen, far-sighted eyes, he saw some distance away 
a man lying in a meadow in the shade of a thorn. He 
did not know Christopher ; he had no means of being 
sure that it was he. Besides, the ma^’s back was turned . 
towards him, and his face was half nidden in the grass. 
Schulz prowled along the road and^ about the meadow 
with his heart beating : 

“ It is he. . . . No, it is not he. . . .” 

He dared not call to liim. An idea struck him ; he 
began to sing the last bars of Christopher’s Lied : 
^^Auf!Auf!..r (Upl^Up! . . .) 

Christopher rose to it like a' fish out of the water, and 
shouted the following bars at the tdp of his voice. He 
turned gladly. His face was red, and there was grass in 
his hair. They called to each other by name, and ran 
together. Schulz strode across the ditch by the road ; 
Christopher leaped the fence. They shook hands warmly, 
and went back to the house laughing and talking loudly. 
The old man told how he had missed him. Christopher, 
who a moment before had decided to go away without 
making any further attempt to see Schulz, was at once 
conscious of his kindness and simplicity, and began to l6v» 
him. Before they arrived they had already confided 
many things to each other. 

When they reached the house they found Kunz, who, 
having learned that Schulz had gone to look for Chris-' 
topher, was waiting quietly. They were given cafe au 
lait. But Christopher said that he had breakfasted at 
an inn. The old man was upset ; it was a real grief tq 
him that Christopher’s first meal in the place should not 
have been in his house ; such small things were of vast 
importance to his fond heart. Christopher, who under- 
stood him, was amused by it secretly, a^ loved him th» 
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.more for it. And to console hi^he assured him that he 
had appetite enough for two breakfasts ; and he proved 
his assertion. * 

All his troubles had gone from his mpd ;*he felt that 
he was among true friends, and he began to recover. He 
told them about his Journey and his rebufEs in a humorous 
way ; he looked like a schoolboy on holiday. Schulz 
beamed, and devoured him with his eyes, and laughed 
heartily. 

It was not long before conversation turned upon the 
secret bond that united the three of them ; Christopher’s 
music. Schulz was longing to hear Christopher play 
some of his compositions, but he dared not ask him to 
do so. Christopher was striding about the room and 
talking. Schulz watched him whenever he went near the 
open piano, and he prayed inwardly that he might stop 
at it. The same thought was in Kunz. Their hearts 
beat when they saw him^it down mechanically on the 
piano-stool, without stopping talking, and then, without 
looking at the instrument, run his fingers over the keys 
at random. AlS Schulz expected, hardly had •Christopher 
struck a few arpeggios than the sound took possession of 
him ; he went on striking chords and still talking ; then 
there came whole phrases, and then he stopped talking 
and began to play. The old men exchanged a meaning 
glance, sly and happy. » 

“ Do you know that ?” asked Christopher, playing one 
of his Lieder. 

■“ Do I know it ?” said Schulz delightedly. 

Christopher said, without stopping, half turning his 
head : 

“ Euh ! It is not very good. Your piano !” 

The old man was very contrite. He begged pardon ; 

“ It is old,” he said humbly. “ It is like myself.” 

Christopher turned round and looked at the old man, 
who seemed to be asking pardon for his age, took both 
his hands, and lai^hed. He looked into his honest eyes : 

“ Oh !” he said, “ you are yoimger than I.” 

Schulz laughed aloud, and spoke of his old body and 
his infirmities. 
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“ Ta, ta, ta !” said Christopher ; “ I don’t mean that 
I know what 1 am sa3dn^. It is true, isn’t it, Kunz ?” 

(They had already ,^ppres8ed the “ Herr”) 

Kiiiiz agreed emphatically. 

Schulz tried to find the same indulgence for his piano. 

“ It has still some beautiful notes,'” he said timidly. 

And he touched them — four or five notes that were 
fairly true, half an octave in the middle register of the 
in-strument. Christopher understood that it was an old 
friend, and he said kindly, thinking of Schulz’s eyes : 

“ Yes. It still has beautiful eyes.’’ 

Schulz’s face lit up. He launched’ out on an involved 
eulogy of his old piano, but he dropped it immediately, for 
Christopher had begun to play again. Licder followed 
Lieder ; Christopher sang them softly. With tears in 
his eyes, Schulz followed his every movement. With his 
hands folded on his stomachy Kunz clo.sed his eyes the_ 
better to enjoy it. From time to time Christopher turneif 
beaming towards the two old^^en, who were absolutely 
delighted, and he said with a naive ejithusiasm at which 
they never .thought c)f laughing : 

“ Hein ! It is beautiful ! . . . And this ! What do 
you say about this ? . . . And this again ! . . . This 
is the most beautiful of aU. . . . Now I will play you 
something which will make your hair curl. . . 

*As he was finishing a dreamy fragment the cuckoo clock 
began to call. Christopher startisd and shouted angrily. 
Kmxz was suddenly awakened, and rolled his eyes fear- 
fully. Even Schulz did not understand at first. Then, 
when he saw Christopher shaking lus fist at the calling 
bird and shouting to someone in the name of Heaven to 
take the idiot and throw it away, the ventriloquial spectre, 
he too discovered for the first time in Jus life that the ' 
noise was intolerable ; and he took a chair and tried to 
mount it to take domi the spo^-sport. But he nearly 
fell, and Kunz would not let him try again ; he called 
.Salome. She came without hurrying herself, as usual, 
and was staggered to find the clock thjust into her hands, • 
which Christopher in his impatience had taken doivn 
Himself. 
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“ What am I to do with it,?” asked. 

“ Whatever you like. Take it away ! Don’t let us see 
it again !” said Schulz, no less impatient than Christopher. 

(Ho wondered how he couid have borne such a ‘horror 
for so long.) 

Salome thought that they were surely all cracked. 

The music went on. Hours passed. Salome came 
and announced that dinner was served. Schulz bade her 
be silent. She came again ten minutes later, then once 
again, ten minutes after that ; this time she was beside 
herself and boiling with rage, while she tried to look 
unperturbed ; she 8*tood firmly in the middle of the room, 
and, in spite of Schulz’s desperate gestures, she asked in 
a brazen voice : 

“ Do the gentlemen prefer to eat their dinners cold or 
burned ? It does not matter to me. I only await your 
orders.” 

Schulz was confused W her scolding, and tried to 
retort ; but Christopher must out lauglung. Kunz fol- 
lowed his example, and at length Schulz laughed too. 
Salome, satisfied with the effect she had produced, turned 
on her heels with the air of a queen who is graciously 
pleased to pardon her repentant subjects. 

“ That’s a good creature !” said Christoi»hcr, getting 
up from the piano. “ She is right. There is nothing so 
mtolerable as an audience arriving in the middle oi a 
concert.” 

They sat at table. There was an enormous and de- 
lifcious repast. Schulz had touched Salome’s vanity, and 
she only asked an excuse to display her art. There was 
no lack of opportunity for her to exercise it. The old 
friends were tremendous feeders. Kunz was a different 
man at table ; te expanded like a sun ; he would have 
done well as a sign for a restaurant. Schulz was no less 
susceptible to good che§r ; but his iU-health imposed more 
restraint upon him. It is true that generally he did not 
pay much heed to that ; and he had to pay for it. In 
that event he did not complain ; if he were ill, at least 
h» knew why. like Kunz, he had recipes of his' own 
handed down from father to son for generations. Salome 
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was accustomed, therefore, to work for connoisseurs.- 
But on this occasion she had contrived to include all her 
masterpieces in one menu ; it was like an exhibition of the 
unforgettable copking of Germany, honest and unsophis- 
ticated, with all the scents of all the herbs, and thick 
sauces, substantial soups, perfect stews, wonderful carp, 
sauerfaaut, geese, plain cakes, aniseed and caraway seed 
bread. Christopher was in raptures, with his mouth full, 
and he ate like an ogre ; he had the formidable capacity 
of his father and grandfather, who would have devoured 
a whole goose. But he could live jus^ as well for a whole 
week on bread and cheese, and cram when occasion served. 
Schulz was cordial and ceremonious^ and watched him 
with kind eyes, and plied him with all the wines of 
the Rhine. Kunz was shining, and hailed him as a 
brother. Salome’s large face was beaming happily. At 
first she had been deceived, when Christopher came. 
Schulz had spoken about him.eo much beforehand that 
she had fancied him as an Excellency, laden with letters 
and honours. When she saw him she*cried out : 

“What! Is that all?’’ 

But at table Christopher won her good graces ; she 
had never seen anybody so splendidly do ju.stice to her 
talent. Instead of going back to her kitchen, she stayed 
by the door to watch Christopher, w'ho was saying all 
sorts of absurd things without missing a bite, and, with 
her hands on her hips, she roared with laughter. They 
were all glad and happy. There was only one shadow 
over their joy : the absence of Pottpetschmidt. They 
often returned to it. 

“ Ah ! If he were here ! How he would eat ! How 
he would drink ! How he would sing 

Their praises of him were inexhaustible. 

“ If only Christopher could see him ! . . . But per- 
haps he would be able to. Perhaps Pottpetschmidt 
would return in the evening, on that night at latest. ...” 

“ Oh ! I shall be gone to-night,” said Christopher. 

A . shadow passed over Schulz’s beaming face. 

“ What ! Gone !” he said in a trembling voice. “ But 
ytiu are not going.” 
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“ Oh yes,” said Christopher ga^y. “ I must catch the 
train to-night.” 

Schulz was in despair. He had c*ounted on Christopher 
^nding the night, perhaps several nights, ih his £ouse. 
He murmured : 

“ No, no. You can’t go ! . . 

Kunz repeated : 

” And Pottpetschmidt ! . . .” 

Christopher looked at the two of them ; he was touched 
by the dismay on their kind friendly faces, and said : 

” How good you, are ! . . . If you like, I will go to- 
' morrow morning.” ' 

Schulz took him by the hand. 

“ Ah !” he said. “ How glad I am ! Thank you ! 
Thank you !” 

He was like a child to whom to-morrow seems so far, 
,BO far, that it will not bear thinking on. Christopher was 
not going to-day ; to-day was theirs ; they would spend 
the whole evening togethfi* ; he would sleep under his 
roof ; that was alT«that Schulz saw ; he would not look 
further. 

They became merry again. Schulz rose suddenly, 
looked very solemn, and excitedly and slowly proposed 
the toast of their guest, u'ho had given him the immense 
jo; and honour of visiting the little town and his humble 
house ; he drank to his happy return, to his success, to 
his glory, to every happiness in the world, which with 
all his heart he wished him. And then he proposed 
another toast “ to noble music ” — another to his old 
friend Kunz — another to Spring — and he did not forget 
Pottpetschmidt. Kunz, in his turn, drank to Schiilz and 
others, and Christopher, to bring the toasts to an end, 
'proposed the health of Dame Salome, who blushed 
crimson. Upon that, without giving the orators time to 
reply, he began a familiar song, which the two old men 
took up ; after that anolher, and then another for three 
parte, which was all about friendship and music and wine ; 
■the whole was accompanied by loud laughter and the clink 
of glasses continuity touching. 
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table. They were rat]^er drowsy. Kunz sank into a 
chair ; he was longing to have a sleep. Schulz’s legs 
were worn out by his exertions of the morning and by 
standing for his, toasts. They both hoped that Chris- 
topher would .sit at the piano again, and go on playing for 
hours. But the ten-ible boy, who was in fine form, struck 
first two or tlixee chords on the piano, shut it abruptly, 
looked out of the window, and asked if they cotild not 
go for a w'alk until supper. The country attracted him. 
Kunz sho-wed little enthusiasm, but Schulz at once 
thought it an excellent idea, and declared that he must 
show their guest the walk roimd the Sch'inbiichw&lder. 
Kimz made a face ; but he did not protest, and got up 
with the others ; he was as desirous as Schulz of showing 
Chj'istopher the beauties of the country. 

They went out. Christopher took Schulz’s arm, and 
made him walk a little faster than the old man liked. 
Kunz followed, mopping his brow. They talked gaily. 
The people standing at their doors watched them pass, 
and thought that Herr Professor Schulz looked like a 
young mail. When they left the town they took to the 
fields. Kunz complained of the heat. Christopher was 
merciless, and declared that the air was exquisite. For- 
tunately for the two old men, they stopped frequently to 
argue, and they forgot the length of the walk in their 
o^mversation. They went into the woods. Schulz re- 
cited verses of Goethe and Mbrike. Christopher loved 
poetry, but he could not remember any, and while he 
listened he stepped into a vague dream in which music, 
replaced tlie words and made him forget them. He 
admired Schulz’s memory. What a difference there was 
between the vivacity of mind of this poor sick old man, 
almost impotent, shut up in his room for a great part of* 
the year, shut up in his little provincial town almost all 
his life— and Haasler, young, fajnous, in the very thick 
of the artistic movement, and touring over all Europe for 
his concerts, and yet interested in nothing, and un- 
■ willing to know anjdhing ! Not only was Schulz in touch • 
.with every manifc.station of the art of the day tliat 
Christopher knew, but he knew an immense amount. 
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about musicians of the past and of other countries of 
‘ whom Christopher had never hoard. His memory was 
a great reservoir in which aU the heautiful waters of the 
heavens were collected. Christopher never' wearied of 
dipping into it, and Schulz was glad ’of Christopher’s 
interest. He had sometimes found willing listeners or 
docile pupils, but he had never yet found a young and 
ardent heart with which he could share his enthusiasm, 
which sometimes so swelled in him that ho was like to 
choke. 

They had become the best friends in the world, when, 

‘ unhappily, the old man chanced to express his admira- 
tion for Brahms. Christopher was at once coldly angry ; 
he dropped Schulz’s arm, and said liarshly that anyone 
who loved Brahms could not be his friend. That threw 
cold water on their happiness. Schulz was too timid 
to argue, too honest to lie, and mimmured and tried to 
explain. But Clmistopher stopped him : 

“ Enough !” * 

It was so cutting that it w'as impossible to reply. There 
was an icy silence. They walked on. The two old men 
dared not look at each other. Kunz coughed, and tried 
to take up the conversation again, and to talk of the 
woods and the weather ; but Christopher sulked and 
w'ould not talk, and only answered with monosyllables. 
Kunz, finding no response from him, tried to break the 
silence by talking to Schulz ; but Schulz’s throat was dry, 
ho could not speak. Christopht^r watched Ivim out of the 
corner of his eyes, and he wanted to laugh ; he had for- 
given him already. He had never been seriously angry 
with him ; he even thought it brutal to make the poor 
old man sad ; but he abused his power, and would not 
appear to go back on what he had said. They remained 
so mitil they left the woods ; nothing was to bo heard 
but the weary steps of the two downcast old men ; 
Chri.siopher whistled through his teeth, and pretended 
not to see them. Suddenly he could bear it no longer. 
He burst out laughing, turned towards Schulz, and 
gripped his arm : 

“My dear good old Schulz!’’ he said, looking at 
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him affectionately. “ Isn’t it beautiful ? Isn’t it 
beautiful ?” ' 

He was speaking of* the country and the fine day, but 
his lalghin^ eyes seemed to say : 

“ You are good. I am a brute. Forgive me ! I love 
you much.” 

The old man’s heart melted. It was as though the 
sun had shone again after an eclipse. But a short time 
passed before he could utter a word. Christopher took 
his arm, and went on talking to him more amiably than 
ever : in his eagerness he went faster, and faster without 
noticing the strain upon his two companions. Schulz 
did not complain ; he did not even notice his fatigue ; he 
was so happy. He knew that he would have to pay for 
that day’s rashness ; but he thought : 

“ So much the worse for to-morrow ! When he is gone 
I shall have plenty of time to rest.” 

But Kunz, who was not so excited, followed fifteen 
yards behind, and looked a Jffitiful object. Christopher 
noticed it at last. He begged his pardon confusedly, and 
proposed that they should lie down in a meadow in the 
shade of the poplars. Of course, Schulz acquiesced with- 
out a thought for the effect it might have on his bron- 
chitis. Fortunately, Kunz thought of it for him ; or, at 
least, he made it an excuse for not running any risk from 
the moisture of the grass when he was in such a perspira- 
tion. He suggested that they should take the train back 
to the town from a station close by. They did so. In 
spite of their fatigue, they had to hurry, so as not to be 
late, and they reached the station just as the train came in. 

At the sight of them, a big man threw himself out of the 
door of a carriage, and roared the names of Schulz and 
Kunz, together with all their titles and. qualities, and he- 
weaved his arms like a madman. Schulz and Kunz shouted 
in reply, and also waved their arms ; they rushed to the* 
big man’s compartment, and he ran to meet them, jostling 
the people on the platform. Christopher was amazed, 
and ran after them, asking : 

. ‘'What is it?” 

' And the others shouted exultantly ; 
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■ ** It is Pottpetsohmidt !” . » 

The name did not convey much to him. He had for- 
gotten the . toasts at dinner.. Pottpetsohmidt in, the 
carriage and Schulz and Kunz on the step were making a 
deafening noise ; they. were marvelling at their encounter. 
They climbed into the train as it was going. Schulz 
introduced Christopher. Pottpetsohmidt bowed as stiff 
as a poker, and his features lost all expression ; then, when 
the formalities were over, he caught Wd of Christopher’s 
hand, and shook it five or six times, as though he were 
trying to pull his arni' out, and then began to shout again. 
Christopher was abie to make out that he thanked God 
and his stars for th6 extraordinary meeting. That did 
not keep him from slapping his thigh a moment later, and 
crying out upon the misfortune of having had to go away 
— he who never went away — ^just when Herr Kapellmeister 
was coming. Schulz’s telegram had only reached him 
that morning an hour after ^e train went ; he was asleep 
when it arrived, and they had not thought it worth while 
to wake him. He fiad stormed at the hotel people all 
morning. He was still storming. He had sent his 
patients away, cut his business appointments, and taken 
the first train in his haste to return ; but the infernal 
train had missed the connection on the main line. Pott- 
petschmidt had had to wait three hours at a station ; he^ 
had exhansted all the expletives in his vocabulary, and 
fully twenty times had narrated his misadventures to other 
travellers who were also waiting, and a porter at the 
station. At Inst he had started again. He was fearful 
of arriving too late. . . . But, thank God ! Thank 
God! . . . 

He took Christopher’s hands again, and crushed them 
in his vast paws ^rith their hairy fingers. He was fabu- 
lously stout and tall in proportion ; he had a square head, 
close-cut red hair, a clean«8haven, pock-marked face, big 
eyes, large nose, thin lips, a double chin, a short neck, a 
monstrously wide back, a stomach like a barrel, arms 
. thrust out by his body, enormous feet and hands ; - a 
gi g antic mass of flesh, deformed by excess of eating and. 
drinking ; one of those human tobacco-jars that one sees 

yoh, D. 23 
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sometimes rolling along the streets in the towns o£ 
Bavaria, which keep the secret of that race of men that is 

§ reduced by a system of gorging similar to .that of the 
trasDurg geese. He glistened with joy and warmth like 
a pat of butter, and with his two hands on his outstretched 
knees, or on those of his neighbours, he never stopped 
talking, hurling consonants into the air like a catapult, 
and making them roll along. Occasionally he would have 
a fit of laughing, which made him shake all over ; he 
would throw back his head, open his mouth, snorting, 
gurgling, choking. His laughter wotJd infest Schulz and. 
Kunz, and when it was over they would look at Chris- 
topher as they dried their eyes. They seemed to be asking 
him : 

“ Hein ! . . . And what do you say 1” 

Christopher said nothing ; he thought fearfully ; 

“ And this monster sings my music ?” 

They went home with Sct>,ulz. Christopher hoped to 
avoid Pottpetschmidt’s singing, and made no advances in 
spite of Pottpetschmidt’s hints. He was itching to be 
heard. • But Schulz and Kunz were too intent on showing 
their friend off ; Christopher had to submit. He sat at 
the piano rather ungraciously ; he thought : 

“ My good man, my good man, you don’t know what 
is in store for you ; have a care ! I will spare you nothing.” 

He thought that he would hurt Schulz, and he was 
angry at that ; but he was none the less determined to 
hurt him rather than have this Falstaff murdering his 
music. He was spared the pain of hurting his old friend •; 
the fat man had an admirable voice. At the first bars 
Christopher gave a start of surprise. Schulz, who never 
took his eyes off him, trembled ; he thought that Chris- 
topher was dissatisfied, and he was only reassured wheii 
he saw his face grow brighter and brighter as he went on 
pla 3 ring. He was lit up by the jefiection of Christopher’s 
delight ; and when the song was finished and Christopher 
turned round and declared that he had never heard any 
of his songs sung so well, Schulz found a joy in it all sweeter 
and greater than Christopher’s in his satisfaction, sweeter 
and greater than Pottpetschmidt’s in hia triumph \ for* 
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•they had only their own pleasure, ^and Schulz had that of 
his two friends. They went on wjth the music. Chris- 
topher cried aloud ; he coujd not understand how so 
ponderous and common a creature could succeed in 
rendering the idea of his Lieder, No doubt, there were 
■not exactly all the shades of meaning, but there was the 
impulse and the passion which he had never quite suc- 
ceeded in imparting to professional singers. He looked 
at Pottpetschmidt, and wondered : 

“ Does he really feel that ?” 

But he could not see in his eyes any other light than 
that of satisfied vanity. Some unconscious force stirred 
in that solid flesh. * The blind passion was like an army 
fighting without knowing against whom or why. The 
spirit of the Lieder took possession of it, and it obeyed 
gladly, for it had need of action ; and, left to itself, it 
' never would have known how. 

Christopher fancied that»on the day of the Creation 
the Great Sculptor ^id not take very much trouble to put 
in order the scattered members of His rough-hewn creiir 
tures, and that He had adjusted them anyhow, -without 
bothering to find out whether they were suited to each 
other, and so every one was made up of all sorts of 

S ieces ; and one man was scattered among five or six 
ifferent men ; his brain was with one, his heart with 
another, and the body belonging to his soul with yel 
another ; the instrument was on one side, the performer 
on the other. Certain creatures remained like wonderful 
'violins, for ever shut up in their cases, for want of anyone 
with the art to play them. And those who were fit to 
play them were found all their lives to put up with 
.wretched scraping fiddles. He had all the more reason for 
thinking so as ne was furious with himself for never 
having been able properly to sing a page of music. He 
had an untuneful voice,* and co^d never hear himseU 
^without di^ust. 

However, intoxicated by his success, Pottpetschmidt. 
began to “put expression” into Christopher’s Lieder — 
thftfi is to say, he substituted his own for. Christopher’s; 
Naturally he ^d not think that the music gained by the 
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change, and he grew gl<=»Qmy. Schulz saw it. His lack * 
of the critical faculty ^nd his admiration for his friends 
would not have allowed him of his own accord to set it 
down \o Pottpetechmidt’s bad taste. But his affection 
for Christopher made him perceptive of the young man’s 
finest shades of thought ; he was no longer in himself, 
he was in Christopher ; and he, too, suffered from Pott- 
petschmidt’s affectations. He tried hard to stop his 
going down that perilous slope. It was not easy to 
silence Pottpetschmidt. Schulz found it enormously 
difficult, when the singer had exha4sted Cliristopher’s 
repertoire, to keep him from breaking out into the 
lucubrations of mediocre composers, lit the mention of 
whose names Christopher curled up and bristled like a 
porcupine. 

Fortunately, the announcement of supper muzzled 
Pottpetschmidt. Another field for his valour was opened * 
for him ; he had no rival there ; and Christopher, who 
was a little weary with liis exploits in the afternoon, made 
no’ attempt to vie with him. 

It was. getting late. They sat round the table, and the 
three friends watched Christopher ; they drank in his 
words. It seemed very strange to Christopher to find 
himself in the remote little town among these old men 
whom he had never seen until that day, and to be more 
intimate with them than if they had been his relations. 
He thought how fine it w’^ould be for an artist if he could 
know of the unknown friends whom his ideas find in the 
world, — how gladdened his heart would be, and how • 
fortified he would be in his strength ! But he is rarely 
that ; everyone lives and dies alone, fearing to say what 
he feels the more he feels, and the more he needs to express 
it. Vulgar flatterers have no difficuTfcy in speaking. 
Those who love most have to force their lips open to say 
that they love. And so he must be grateful indeed to 
those who dare to speak ; they are unconsciously col- . 
laborators with the artist. — ^Christopher was filled with 
latitude for old Schulz. He did not confound him with 
his two friends ; he felt that he was the soul of the little 
group ; the others were only reflections of that living « 
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fire of goodness and love. The {riendvship that Kunz and 
Pottpetschmidt had for him wa^ very different. Kunz 
was selfish ; music gave him a comfortable, satisfaction, 
like a fat cat when it is stroked. Pottpetschmidt found • 
in it the pleasure of tickled vanity and physical exercise. 
Neither of them troubled to understand mm. But Schulz 
absolutely forgot himself ; he loved. 

It was late. The two friends wont away into the night. 
Christopher was left alone with Schulz. He said : 

“ Now I will play for you alone.” 

He sat at the p'dno and played — as he knew how to 
play when he had someone dear to him by his side. He 
played his latest* compositions. The old man was in 
ecstasies. He sat near Christopher, and never took his 
eyes from him, and held his breath. In the goodness of 
his heart, he was incapable of keeping the smallest happi- 
ness to himself, and, in spite of himself, he said : 

“ Ah ! What a pity Emnz is not here !” 

. 'That irritated Christopner a little. 

An hom: passed ; Christopher was still playing ; they 
had not exchanged a word. When Christopher had 
finished neither spoke a word. There was silence ; the 
house, the street, was asleep. Christopher turned, and 
saw that the old man was weeping ; ho got up, and went 
and embraced him. They talked in whispers in the still- 
ness of the night. The clock ticked dully in the ndkt 
room. Schulz talked in a whisper, with his hands 
clasped, and leaning forward ; he was telling Christopher, 
in answer to his questions, about his life and his sorrow ; 
at every turn he was ashamed of complaining, and had 
to say : 

“ I am wrong. ... I have no right to complain. . . . 
Everybody has been very good to me. . . .” 

And, indeed, he was not complaining ; it was only an 
involuntary melancholy emanating from the dull story of 
his lonely life. At the most sorrowful moments he wove 
into it professions of faith vaguely idealistic and very senti- 
mental, which irritated Christopner, though it would have 
been too cruel to contradict him. At bottom there was 
in Schulz not so much a firm belief as a passionate deshe 
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to believe — an uncertain hope to which he clung as to a 
buoy. He sought the,oohfiriiiation of it in Christopher’s 
eyes. Christopher understood the appeal in the eyes of 
his firfend, who clung to hiin with touching confidence, 
imploring him, and dictating hi;< answer. Then he spoke 
words of calm faith and strength, sure of itself, which 
the old man was expecting, and they comforted him. 
The old man and the young had forgotten the years that 
lay between them ; they were near each other, like brothers 
of the same age, loving and helping each other ; the 
weaker the support of the stronger i the old man took 
refuge in the young man’s soul. 

They parted after midnight ; Christopher had to get 
up early to catch the train by which he had come. And 
so he did not loiter as he undressed. The old man had 
prepared his guest’s room as though for a visit of several 
months. He had put a bowl qf roses on the table, and a 
branch of laurel. He had put^ fresh blotting-paper on the 
bureau. During the morning he had had an upright 
piano carried up. On the shelf by the* bed he had placed 
books chosen from among his most precious and beloved. 
There was no detail that he had not lovingly thought 
out. But it was a waste of trouble ; Christopher saw 
nothing. He flung himself on his bed, and went sound 
asleep at once. 

< Schulz could not sleep. He was pondering the joy that 
he had had, and the sorrow he must have at the departure 
of his friend. He was turmng over in his mind the words 
that had . been spoken. He was thinking that his dear 
Christopher was sleepily ncscr him on the other side of 
the wall against which his bed lay. He was worn out, 
stifi all over, depressed ; he felt that he had caught cold 
during the walk, and that he was going to have a relapse ; 
but he had only one thought ; 

** If only 1 can hold out until he has gone !” And 
he was fearful of having a fit of coughing and waking 
Christopher. He was full of gratitude to God, and began 
to compose verses to the song of old Simeon : “ Nunc 
dimittia . . .” He got up in a sw^t to write the vemes 
down, and sat at his desk until he had carefully copied 
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them out with an affectionate dedication, and his signa- 
ture, and the date and hour. THhifn he lay down again 
with a shiver, and could not get warm all night. 

Dawn came. Schulz thought regretf^y of the^dawn 
of the day before. But he was angry 'with himself for 
spoiling with such thoughts the few minutes of happiness 
left to him ; he knew that on the morrow he would regret 
the time fleeting then, and he tried not to waste any of it. 
He listened, eager for the first sound in the next room. 
But Ci^stopher did not stir. He lay still just as he had 
gone to bed ; he ha \ not moved. Half-past six rang, and 
he still slept. Nothing would have been easier than to 
make him miss the train, and doubtless he would have 
taken it with a laugh. But the old man was too scrupu- 
lous to use a friend so without his consent. In vain did 
he say to himself : * 

“ It will not be my fault. I could not help it. It will 
be enough to say nothing*. And if he does not wake in 
time I shall have another flhole day with him.” 

He answered hitoself : 

“ No, I have no right.” * [ 

And he thought it his duty to go and wake him. He 
knocked at his door. Christopher did not hear at first ; 
he had to knock again. That made the old man’s heart 
thump as he thought : “ Ah ! How well he sleeps ! He 
would stay like that till midday ! . . .” • 

At last Christopher replied gaily through the partition. 
When he learned the time he cried out ; he was heard 
bustling about his room, noisily dressi]^ himself, singing 
scraps of melody, while he chattered with Schulz through 
the wall and cracked jokes, while the old man laughed in 
spite of his sorrow. The door opened ; Christopher ap- 
peared, fresh, rested, and happy ; he had no thought of 
the pain he was causing. In reality there was no hurry for 
him to go ; it would have cost him nothing to stay a few 
days longer, and it would have given Schulz so much 
pleasure ! But Christopher could not know that. Be- 
sides, although he was very fond of the old man, he was 
d.ad'to go ; he was worn out by . the day of pei^etu^ 
conversation, by these people who clung to him^in des- 
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perate fondness. And then he was young ; he thought 
there would be plenty' of time to meet again ; he was’ 
not going to the other ends of the earth ! — The old man 
knew that he would soon bo much farther than the other 
ends of the earth, and he looked at Christopher for all 
eternity. 

In spite of his extreme weariness, he took him to the 
station. A fine cold rain was falling noiselessly. At the 
station, when he opened his purse, Christopher found that 
he had not enough monej’’ to buy his ticket home. He 
knew that Schulz would gladlj” lend Jam the money, but 
he would not ask him for it. . . . Why ? Why deny 
those wj.j love you the opportunity— the happiness of 
doing j'ou a service ? ... He would not out of dis- 

cretion — perhaps out of vanity. He took a ticket for a 
station on the way, saying that he would do the rest of 
the journey on foot. 

The time for leaving came. They embraced on the 
footboard of the carriage. 8t.hulz slipped the poem he 
had written during the night into Christophers hand. 
He stayed on the platform below the compartment. 
They had nothing more to say to each other, as usual when 
good-byes are too long drawn out . but Schulz’s eyes went 
on spealdng ; they never left Chri.-topher’s face until the 
train went. 

, The carriage disappeared round a curve. Schulz was 
left alone. He went back by the muddy path ; he 
dragged along ; suddenly he felt all his weariness, the cold, 
the melancholy of the rainy day. He w'as hardly able 
to reach home and to go upstairs again. Hardly had he 
rea(;hed his room than he waa seized with an attack of 
asthma and coughing. Salome came to his aid. Through 
his involuntary groans he said : „ 

“What luvfe! . . . What luck tliat it did not happen 
sooner ! . . .” He felt vorj' ill. He went to bed. Salome 
fetched the doctor. In bed he bl'came as limp as a rag. 
He could not move ; only his breast was heaving and 
panting like a bellc;ws. His head was heavy and 
feverish. He spent the whole day in living through ^he 
day before, minute by minute; he tormented hirnsetf, 
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and then was angry with himself for complaining after 
so much happiness . With his han^s clasped and his heart 
big with love, he thanked God. 

Christopher was comforted by his day, and restored to 
confidence in himself by the affection that he had left 
behind him ; so he returned home. When he had gone 
as far as his ticket would take him, he got out blithely 
and took to the road on foot. He had sixty kilometres 
to do. He was in po hurry, and dawdled like a schoolboy. 
It was April. The countr}’- was not very far on. The 
leaves were unfolding like little wrinkled hands at the 
ends of the black branches ; the apple-trees were in flower, 
and along the hedges the frail eglantine smiled. Above 
the leafless forest, where a soft greenish down was begin- 
ning to appear, on the summit of a little hill, like a trophy 
.on^the end of a lance, there rose an old Romanic castle, 
ilirce black clouds saik^^ across the soft blue sky. 
Shadow's chased over the country in spring, show'ers 

E assed, then the bright sun shone forth again, and the 
irds sang. 

Christopher found that for some time he had been think- 
ing of Uncle Gottfried. He had not thought of the poor 
man for a long time, and he wondered why the memory of 
liim should so obstinately obsess him now ; he w^s 
haunted by it as he w'alked along a path along a canal 
that reflected the poplars ; and the image of liis uncle 
was so actual that as he turned a great wall he thought 
he saw him coming towards him. 

The sky grew dark. A heavy downpour of rain and 
hail fell, and thunder rumbled in the distance. Chris- 
topher was near a village ; he could see its pink walls and 
red roofs among the clumps of trees. He hurried and 
took shelter under the projecting roof of the nearest house. 
The hailstones come lashing dow'n ; they rang out on the 
tiles, and fell down into the street like pieces of lead. 
The ruts were overflowing. Above the blossoming 
orchards a rainbow flung its brilliant garish scarf over 
, tW dark blue clouds. 

On the threshold a girl was standing knitting. She 
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asked Christopher to enter. He accepted the inTitation. 
The room into which he stepped was used as a kitchen, 
a dining-room, and a bedroom. At the back a stew-pot 
hung <>ver *a grgat fire. A peasant woman' who was 
cleaning vegetables wished Christopher good-day, and 
bade him go near the fire to dry himself. The girl fetched 
a bottle of wine, and gave him to drink. She sat on the 
other side of the table, and went on knitting, while at 
the same time she looked after two children who were 
playing at tickling each other’s necks with those grasses 
which are known in the country as “ thi.^ves ” or “ sweeps.” 
She bega" to talk to Christopher. It was only after a 
moment that he saw that she was blind. She was not 
pretty. She was a big girl, with red cheeks, white teeth, 
and strong arms, but her features were irregular ; she 
had the smiling, rather expressionless air of many blind 
people, and also their mania for talking of things and 
people as though they could see them. At first ChrtS^ 
topher was startled, and wondered if she were making fun 
of .him when she said that ho looked Veil and that the 
country was looking very pretty. But after glancing from 
the blind girl to the woman who wais cleaning the vege- 
tables he saw that nobody was surprised, and that it was 
no joke (there was nothing to joke about, indeed). The 
two women asked Christopher friendly questions as to 
whither he was going and whence he had come. The 
blind girl joined in the conversation with a rather exag- 
gerated eagerness ; she agreed with, or commented on, 
Christopher’s remarks about the road and the fields. 
Naturally her observations were often wide of the mark. 
She seemed to be trying to pretend that she could see as 
well as he. 

Other members of the family came in : a healthy 
peasant of thirty and his young wife. Christopher talked 
to them all, and watched the clearing sky, waiting for 
the moment to set out again. The blind girl hummed 
an air while she plied her knitting-needles. The air 
brought back all sorts of old memories to Christopher. 

. “'What !” he said. “ You know that.” (Gottfriad 
h^ taught him it .) 
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He hummed the following notes. The girl began to 
laugh. She sang the first half'of the phrases, and he 
finished them. He had just got up to go and look at the 
weather, and he was walking round th^ rooin, m^hani- 
cally taking stock of every comer of it, when near the 
dresser he saw an object which made him start. It was 
a long twisted stick, the handle of which was roughly 
carved to represent a little bent man bowing. Chris- 
topher knew it well ; he had played with it as a child. 
He pounced on the stick, and asked in a choking voice : 

“ Where did you get this ? . . . Where did you get it ?” 

The man looked up and said : 

“ A friend left i* here — an old friend who is dead.” 

Christopher cried : 

“ Gottfried 1” 

They all turned and asked : 

“ How do you know . . . ?” 

And when Christopher ’told them that Gottfried was 
his uncle, they were all gfeatly excited. The blind girl 
got up ; her ball* of wool rolled across the room ; she 
stopped her work, and took Christopher’s hands, and said 
in a great state of emotion ; 

“ You are his nephew ?” 

They all talked at once. Christopher asked : 

“ But how . . . how do you come to know him t” 

The man replied : • 

“ It was here that he died.” 

They sat down again, and when the excitement had 
subsided a little, the mother told, as she went on with 
her work, that Gottfried used to go to the house for many 
years ; he always used to stay there on his way to and 
fro his journeys. The last time he came (it was last 
July) he seemed very tired, and when he took off his 
pack it was some time before he could speak a word ; 
but they did not take apy notice of it, because they were 
used to seeing him like that when he arrived, and knew 
that he was short of breath. He did not complain, either. 
He never used to complain ; he always used to find some 
happiness in the most unpleasant tlungs. When he' was 
doing some e:(hausting work he used to be glad thinkit^ 
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how good it would be in bed at night ; and when he was- 
ill he used to say how. good it would be when he was not 
ill any longer. ...” 

“ And, sir, it is wrong to be always content,” added the 
woman ; “ for if you are not sorry for yourself, nobody 
will pity you. I always complain. .’ . .” 

Well,' nobody had paid any attention to him. They 
had even chaffed him about looking so well, and Modesta 
(that was the blind girl’s name), who had just relieved him 
of his pack, asked Wm if he was nev.er going to be tired 
of running like a young man. He smiled in reply, for he 
could not "peak. He sat on the seat by the door. Every- 
body went about their work — the men to the fields, the 
woman to her cooking. Modesta went near the seat ; 
she stood leaning against the door with her knitting in 
her hands, and talked to Gottfried. He did not reply ; 
she did not ask him for any reply, and told him every- 
thing that had happened since his last visit. He breathed 
with difticulty, and she heard'nim trying hard to speak. 
Instead of being anxious about him, she said : 

“ Don’t speak. Just rest. You shall talk presently. . . . 
How can people tire themselves out like that ! . . .” 

And then he did not talk, or even try to talk. She 
went on with her story, thinking that he was listening. 
He sighed, and said nothing. When the mother came 
» little later she found Modesta still talking and Gottfried 
motionless on the seat, with his head flung back facing 
the sky ; for some minutes Modesta had been talking to a 
dead man. She understood then that the poor man ha^ 
been trying to say a few words before he died, but had 
not been able to ; then, with his sad smile, he had accepted 
that, and had closed his eyes in the peace of the summer 
evening. ... • 

The rain had ceased. The daughter-in-law went to the 
stables ; the son took his mattock, and cleared the little 
gutter in front of the door which the mud had obstructed. 
Modesto had disappeared at the begi nning of the story. 
Christopher was left alone in the room with the mother, 
and* was silent and much moved. The old woman, who 
was rather talkative, could not bear a prolonged silence. 
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■and she began to tell him the .y^hole history of her ac- 
quaintance with Gottfried. It went far back. When 
she was quite young Gottfried loved her. He dared not 
tell her, but it became a joke ; she made fun of him, 
everybody made funpf hiih — (it was the custom wherever 
he went) — Gottfried used to come faithfully every year. 
It seemed natural to him that people should make fun 
of him — natural that she should have married and been 
happy with another man. She had been too happy ; 
she had boasted tf^o much of her happiness ; then un- 
happiness came. Her husband died suddenly. Then his 
daughter — a fine strong girl whom everybody admired, 
who was to be married to the son of the richest farmer of 
the district — lost her sight as the result of an accident. 
One day when she had climbed to the great pear-tree 
behind the house to pick the fruit, the ladder slipped 
as she fell, a broken branch struck her near the eye. 
At first it was thought tha^he would escape with a scar, 
but later she had had unceasing pains in her forehead ; 
one eye lost its sight, then the other ; and all their remedies 
had been useless. Of course, the marriage was. broken 
off ; her betrothed had vanished, w-ithout any explana- 
tion, and of all the yoimg men who a month before had 
actually fought for a dance with her, not one had the 
courage (it is quite comprehensible) to take a blind girl 
to his arms. And so Modesta, who till then had beerf 
careless and gay, had fallen into such despair that she 
wanted to die. She refused to eat ; she did nothing but 
w^p from morning till evening, and during the night 
they used to hear her still moaning in her bed. They did 
not know what to do ; they could only join her in her 
despair ; and she only wept the more. At last they lost 
' patience with he? moaning ; then they scolded her, and 
she talked of throwing herself into the canal. The 
minister would come sometimes ; he would talk of the 
,.good God, and eternal things, and the merit she was 
gaining for the next world by bearing her sorrows ; but 
that did not console her at all. One day Gk>ttfried came. 
Medesta had never been very kind to him. Not that 
she was naturally unkind, but she was disdainful, and, 
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besides, she never thought; she loved to laugh, and- 
there was no malice Hn what she said or did to him. 
When he he^rd of her misfortune he was as overwhelmed 
by it as though he were a member of the family. How- 
ever, he did not let her see it the first time he saw her. 
He went and sat by her side, made no allusion to her 
accident, and began to talk quietly, as he had always done 
before. He had no word of pity for her ; he even seemed 
not to notice that she was blind. Only he never talked 
to her of things she could not see ; he talked to her about 
what she could hear or notice in her blindness ; and he 
did it qu \i simply, as though it were a natural thing ; 
it was as though he, too, were blind. At first she did not 
listen, and went on weeping. But next day she listened 
better, and even talked to him a little. . . . 

“ And,” the woman went on, “ I do not know what he . 
can have said to her ; for we ^i^ere haymaking, and I was, 
too busy to notice her. Bui;i-in the evening, when we 
came in from the fields, we found her talking quietly. 
And after that she went on getting better. She seemed to 
forget her affliction. But every now and then she would 
think of it again ; she would weep alone, or try to talk to 
Gottfried of sad things ; but he seemed not to hear, or 
he would not reply in the same tone ; he would go on 
talking gravely or merrily of things which soothed and 
ihterested her. At last he persuaded her to go out of 
the house, which she had never left since her accident. 
He made her go a few yards round the garden at first, 
and then for a longer distance in the fields. And at last • 
she learned to find her way everywhere and to make 
out everything as though she could see. She even noticed 
things to which we never pay any attention, and she is 
interested in everything, whereas beforfe she was never 
interested in much outside herself. That time Gottfried . 
stayed with us longer than usual. We dared not ask 
him to postpone his departure, but he stayed of his own ■ 
^cord until he saw that she was calmer. And one day 
—she was out there in the yard — I heard her laughing. 

I- cannot tell you what an effect that had on me. GWtt- » 
fried looked happy too. He was sitting near me. We 
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looked at each other, and I am.^ot ashamed to tell you* 
sir, that 1 kissed him with all my» heart. Then he said 
tome': 

“ ‘ Now I think I can go. I am not needed any^more.* 
“ I tried to keep him, hut he said : 

“ ‘ No. I must go now. I cannot stay any longer.* 

“ Everybody knew that he was like the Wandering 
Jew : he could not stay anywhere ; we did not insist. 
Then he went, but he arranged to come here more often, 
and every time it was a ^eat joy for Modesta ; she was 
always better after his visits. She began to work in the 
house again ; her brother married ; she looks after the 
children ; and now* she never complains, and always looks 
happy. 1 sometimes wonder if she would be so happy 
if she had her two eyes. Yes, indeed, sir, there are days 
when 1 think that it would be better to be like her, and 
not to see certain ugly people and certain evil things. The 
world is growing very ugly*- it grows worse every day. . . . 
And yet 1 should be very much afraid of God taking me 
at my word, and for my part I would rather go on seeing 
the world, ugly as it is. ...” 

Modesta came back, and the conversation changed. 
Christopher wisht^d to go now that the weather was fair 
again, but they would not let him. He had to agree to 
stay to supper and to spend the night with them. 
Modesta sat near Christopher, and did not leave him afl 
the evening. He would have liked to talk intimately to 
the girl, whose lot filled him with pity, but she gave him 
ho opportunity. She would only try to ask him about 
Gottfried. When Christopher told her certain things 
she did not know, she was happy and a little jealous. 
She was a little unwilling to talk of Gottfried herself ; it 
was apparent that she did not tell everything, and when 
aim did tell everything she was sorry for it at once ; hm- 
memories were her property — ^she did not like sharing 
them with another ; in her affection she was as eager as a 

E easant woman in her attachment to her land ; it hurt 
er to think that anybody could love Gottfried as much as' 
she« It is true that she refused to believe it, and Chris* 
"topher, understanding, left her that satisfaction. As he 
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listened to her, he saw t^at, although she had seen Gott- 
fried, and bad even seeSi him with unindulgent eyes, since 
her blindness she had made of him an image absolutely 
differeirf; from the- reality, and she had transferred to the 

E hantom of her mind all the huViger tor love that was in 
er. Nothing had disturbed her illusion. With the 
bold certainty of the blind, who calmly invent what they 
do not know, she said to Christopher : 

“ You are like him.” 

He understood that for years she |;ad grown used to 
living in a house with closed shutters through which the 
truth couM not enter. And now that she had learned 
to see in the darkness that surrounded her, and even to 
forget the darkness, perhaps she would have been afraid 
of a ray of light filtering through the gloom. With 
Christopher she recalled a number of rather silly trivialities 
in a smiling and di.sjointed conversation in which Chris- 
topher could not be at his eas^ He was irritated by her 
chatter ; he could not imderstand how a creature who 
had suffered so much had not become more serious in her 
suffering, and he could not find tolerance for such futility ; 
every now and then he tried to talk of graver things, 
but they found no echo ; Modesta could not— ^or would 
not — follow him. 

They went to bed. It was long before Christopher 
cbuld sleep. He was thinking of Gottfried, and trying to 
disengage him from the image of Modesta’s childish 
memories. He found it difficult, and was irritated. His 
heart ached at the thought that Gottfried had died there, 
and that his body had no doubt lain in that very bed. 
Ho tried to live through the agony of his last moments, 
when he could neither speak nor make the blind girl 
understand, and had clo.sed his eyes in death. He longed 
to have been able to raise his eyelids and to read the 
thoughts hidden under them — the mystery of that soul 
which had gone without making itself known, perhaps 
even without knowing itself ! It never tried to know 
itself, and all its wisdom lay in not desiring wisdom, or 
in hot trying to impose its will on circumstance, bu^ in 
abandoning itself to the force of circumstance, in accepting 
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■It and loving it. So he assimilated the mysterious 
essence of the world without even inking of it. And if 
he had done so much good to .the blind girl, to Ohristopher, 
and doubtiess to many f>thers who w6iild be fof ever 
unknown, it waw» because, instead of bringing the cus- 
tomary words of the revolt of man against Nature, he 
brought something of the indifEerent peace of Nature, 
and reconciled the submissive soul with her. He did good 
like the fields, the woods, all Nature with which he was 
impregnated. Chri topher remembered the evenings he 
had spent with Grottfried in the country, his walks as a 
child, the stories and songs in the night. He remembered 
also the last walk he had taken with his uncle, on the 
hiU above the town, on a cold winter’s morning, and the 
tears came to his eyes once more. He did not try to 
sleep, so as to remain with his memories. He did not wish 
•to lose one moment of that. night in the little plsw!e, filled 
with the soul of Gottfried^o which he had been led as 
though impelled by some unknown force. But while he 
lay listening to the irregular trickling of the fountain arid 
the shrill cries of the bats, the healthy fatigue of youth 
mastered his will, and he fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining : everybody on 
the farm was already at work. In the hall he found only 
the old woman and the children. The young couple were, 
in the fields, and Modesta had gone to milk. They looked 
for her in vain. She was nowhere to be found. Chris- 
topher said he would not wait for her return. He did not 
'much want to see her, and he said that he was in a hurry. 
He set out after telling the old woman to bid the others 
good-bye for him. 

As he was leaving the village at a turn of the road, he 
saw the blind girl sitting on a bank under a hawthorn 
.hedge. She got up as she heard him coming, approached 
him smiling, took his hand, and said : 

'» “-Come.’’ 

The^ climbed up through meadows to a little shady 
flowering field filled with tombstones, which looked down 
on'the village. She led him to a grave, and said : 

“ He is there.” 

• TOL. U. 
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They both knelt (3p,wn. Christopher remembered . 
another grave by whidh he had knelt with Gottfried, and 
he thought ; 

“ So<.on it will be my turn.”^ 

But there was no sadness in his thonght. A great peace 
was ascending from the earth. Christopher leaned over 
the grave, and said in a whisper to Gottfried : 

“ Enter into me ! . . 

Modesta was praying, with her hands clasped and her 
lips moving in silence. Then she wcl.it round the grave 
on her knees, feeling the ground and the grass and the 
flowers 1 -th her hands. She seemed to caress them ; 
her quick fingers seemed to see. Tlfey gently plucked 
the dead stalks of the ivy and the faded violets. She 
laid her hand on the kerb to get up. Christopher saw her 
fingers pass furtively over Gottfried’s name, lightly 
touching each letter. She said : ! 

“ The earth is sweet tliis n^^rning.” 

She held out her hand to mm. He^ave her his. She 
made him touch the moist warm earth. He did not loose 
her hand. ‘ Their locked fingers plunged into the earth. 
He kissed Modesta. She kissed him, too. 

They both rose to their feet. She held out to him a 
few fresh violets ehe had gathered, and put the faded ones 
into her bosom. They dusted their knees, and left the 
cemetery without a word. In, the fields the larks were 
singing. White butterflies danced about their heads. 
They sat down in a meadow a few yards away from each 
other. The smoke of the village was ascending direct to • 
the sky, that w'as washed by the rain. The still canal 
glimmered between the poplars. A gleaming blue mist 
wrapped the meadows and w’oods in its folds. 

Modesta broke the silence. She spoke in a whisper of‘ 
the beauty of the day as though she could see it. She 
drank in the air through her half-open lips ; she listened' 
for the sounds of creatures and things. Ch^topher also , 
knew the w'orth of such music. He said what she was 
thinking and could not have said. He named certain of 
the cries and imperceptible tremors that they could hear 
in the grass, in the depths of the air. She said : 
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“ Ah ! You see that, too ?” ,, 

He replied that Grottfried had taftght him to distinguish 
them. 

“ You, too ?” she said i|^ little crossly; 

He wanted to say to her ; “ Do not be jealous,” but he 
saw the Divine light smiling all about them : he looked at 
her blind eyes, and was filled with pity. 

“ So,” he asked, “ it was Gottfried taught you ?” 

She said “ Yes,” and that they gave her more delight 
than ever before. ‘ . She did not say before “ what.” 

She never mentioned the words “ eyes ” or “ blind.” 

They were silent for a moment. Christopher looked at 
her in pity. She'felt that he was looking at her. He 
would have liked to tell her how much he pitied her. He 
would have Uked her to complain, to confide in him. 
He asked kindly : 

” You have been very unhappy ?” 

She sat dumb and unyielding. She plucked the blades 
of grass, and miyiched them in silence. After a few 
moments — the song of a lark was going farther and 
farther from them in the sky — Christopher told her how 
he too had been unhappy, and how Gottfried had helped 
him. He told her all his sorrows, his trials, as though 
he were thinking aloud or talking to a sister. The blind 
girl’s face Ut up as he told his story, which she followe(| 
eagerly. Christopher watched her, and saw that she was 
on the point of speaking. She made a movement to 
come near him and hold his hand. He moved, too — but 
already she had relapsed into her impassiveness, and 
when he had finished, she only replied with a few banal 
words. Behind her broeul forehead, on which there was 
not a line, there was the obstinacy of a peasant, hard as 
a stone. She said that she must go home to look after 
her brother’s children. She talked of them with a calm 
smile. 

He asked her : 

” You are happy ?” 

She seemed to be more happy to hear him say the wetrd. 
She*Baid she was happy, and insisted on the reasons shp 
had for being so : she was trying to persuade herself and 
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him that it was so. Sh^.spoke of the children, and the 
house, and all that she^had to do. . . 

“ Oh yes, 7 she said, “ I am. very happy !’* 

Chri^fcopW did not reply, ^he rose to go. He rose 
too. They said good-bye gaily and carelessly. Modesta’s 
hand trembled a little in Christopher’s. She said : 

“ You will have fine weather for your walk to-day.” 
And she told him of a crossroads where he must not go 
wrong. It was as though, of the two, Christopher were 
the blind one. 3 

They parted. He went down the hill. When he 
reached the bottom he turned. She was standing at the 
summit in the same place. She waved her handkerchief 
and made signs to him as though she saw him. 

There was something heroic and absurd in her ob- 
stinacy in denying her misfortune, something which 
touched Christopher and hurt him. He felt how worthy 
Modesta was of pity, and eijen of admiration, and he 
could not have lived two days with hei£. As he went his 
wsiy between flowering hedges, he thought of dear old 
Schulz, and’ his old eyes, bright and tender, before which 
so many sorrows had passed w'hich they refused to see, 
for they would not see hurtful realities. 

“ How does he see me, I wonder ?” thought Chris- 
topher. “ I am so different from his idea of me ! To 
him I am what he wants me to be. Everything is in his 
own image, pure and noble like himself. He could not 
bear life if he saw it as it is.” 

And he thought of the girl living in darkness who 
denied the darkness, and tried to pretend that what was 
was not, and that what was not was. 

Then he saw the greatness of German idealism, which 
he had so often loathed because in vulgar souls it is a 
source of hypocrisy and stupidity. He saw the beauty 
of the faith which begets a world within the world, 
different from the world, like a little island in the ocean. 
.But he could not bear such a faith for himself, and refused 
to take refuge upon such an Island of the Dead. Life ! 
Truth ! He would not be a lying hero. Perhaps fhat^ 
o.ptiinistic lie which a Gorman Emperor tried to make 
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law for all his people was ix^^eed necessary for weak 
creatures if they were to live. And Christopher would 
have thought it a crime to snatch from such poor wretches 
the illusion which upheld. them. But for himself he never 
could have recour.Be to such subterfuges. He would 
rather die than live by illusion. Was not art also an 
illusion ? No, it must not be. Truth ! Truth ! Eyes 
wide open, let lum draw in through every pore the all- 
puissant breath of life, see things as they are, squarely 
face his misfortunes — and laugh. 

e 

Several monthij passed. Christopher had lost all hope 
of escaping from the town. Hassler, the only man who 
could have saved him, had refused to help him. And old 
Schulz’s friendship had been taken from him almost as 
soon as it had been given. 

He had written once on his return, and he had received 
two affectionate letters, i»ut from sheer laziness, and 
especially becausq of the difficulty he had expressing him- 
self in a letter, he delayed thanking him for his kind words. 
He put off writing from day to day. And when at last 
he made up his mind to write he had a word from Kunz 
announcing the death of his old friend. Schulz had had 
a relapse of his bronchitis which had developed into 
pneumonia. He had forbidden them to bother Chris- 
topher, of whom he was always talking. In spite of his 
extreme weakness and many years of illness, he was 
pot spared a long and painful end. He had charged 
Kunz to convey the tidings to Christopher, and to tell 
him that he had thought of him up to the last hour ; that 
he thanked him for all the happiness he owed him, and 
that his blessing would be on Christopher as long as he 
lived. Kunz dui not tell him that the day with Chris- 
topher had probably been the reason of his relapse and 
the cause of nis death. • 

-^Christopher wept in silence, and he felt then all the 
worth of the friend he had lost, and how much he loved 
him, and he was grieved not to have told him moi^e of 
he loved him. It was too late now. And what wpbs 
left to him ? The good Schulz had only appeared enough 
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to make the void seem n^Qre empty, the night more blaok, 
after he ceased to be. • As for Kunz and Pottpetsohmidt, 
they had np value outside the friendship th^y had for 
Schulz^ and Schulz for them. ([Christopher valued them 
at their proper worth. He wrote Jbo them once, and 
their relation ended there. He tried also to write to 
Modesta, but she answered with a commonplace letter 
in which she spoke only of trivialities. He gave up the 
correspondence. He wrote to nobody, and nobody wrote 
to him. i 

Silence. Silence. From day to day the heavy cloak 
of silence descended upon Christopher. It was like a rain 
of ashes falling on him. It seemed alre'ady to be evening, 
and Christopher was losing his hold on life. He would 
not resign himself to that. The hour of sleep was not 
yet come. He must live. 

And he could not live in Germany. The sufferings of 
his genius, cramped by the n^jrowness of the little town, 
lashed him into injustice. His nerves^ were raw : every- 
thing drew blood. He was like one of those wretched 
wild animals who perished of boredom in the holes and 
cages in w’^hich they were imprisoned in the Stadtgarten 
(town gardens). Christopher used often to gO and look 
at them in sympathy. He used to look at their w'onderful 
eyes, in which there burned — or every day grew fainter — 
a fierce and desperate fire. Ah ! how they would have 
loved the brutal bullet, which sets free, or the knife that 
strikes into their bleeding hearts ! Anything rather than 
the savage indifference of those men who prevented them 
from either living or dying ! 

Not the hostility of the people was the hardest for 
Christopher to bear, but their inconsistency, their form- 
less, shallow natures. There was no knowing how to 
take them. The pig-headed opposition of one of those 
stiff-necked, hard races who refuse to understand any 
new thought were much better. Against force it, is 

E ossible to oppose force — the pick and the mine, which 
ew away and blow up the hard rock. But what can be 
done against an amorphous mass which gives like a jell;;^ 
collapses under the least pressure, and retains no imprint 
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of it ? All thought and energy and ever'Hhing disap- 
peared in the slough. When ‘a ^tone fell, there were 
hardly more than a few ripples quivering on the surface 
of the gull : the monster opened and shut its maw, and 
there was left no trace of what had been. * 

They were not ehemies. Dear God ! if only they had 
been enemies! They were people who had not the 
strength to love or hate, 'or believe or disbelieve — ^in 
religion, in art, in politics, in daily life ; and all their 
energies were exp mded in trying to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. Especially since the German victories they 
had been striving to make a compromise, a revolting 
intrigue between their new power and their old principles. 
The old idealism had not been renounced. There should 
have been a new efiort of freedom of which they were 
incapable. They were content with a forgery, with 
making it subservient to Gksrman interests. Like the 
serene and subtle Schwabian, Hegel, who had waited 
until after Leipzig and WRterloo to assimilate the cause 
of his philo8ophy*with the Prussian State — their interests 
having changed, their principles had changed, too. When 
they were defeated, they said that Germany’s ideal was 
humanity-. Now that they had defeated others, they 
said that Germany was the ideal of humanity'. When 
other countries were more powerful, they said, with 
Lessing, that “ patriotism is a heroic weakness which it ^is 
well to be withovi," and they called themselves “ citizens 
of the world’' Now that they were in the ascendant, 
they coidd not enough despise the Utopias “ d Fravr 
fo£»c.” Universal peace, fraternity, pacific progress, the 
rights of man, natural equality : they said that the 
strongest people had absolute rights against the others, 
and wat we others, being weaker, had no rights against 
him. He was the living God and the Incarnate Idea, 
the progress of which is accomplished by war, violence, 
and oppression. Foro5 had become holy now that it was 
on their side. Force had become the only idealism and 
t^ only intelligence. 

Jn truth, Germany had suffered so much for centuries 
"‘itom having idealism and no fame that she had every 
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excuse, after bo many trials, for making the sorrowful 
confession that at all aosts Force must be hers. But ‘ 
what bitterness was hidden in such a confession from the 
people of H/?rder and Goethe.! And what an ‘abdication 
was the German victory, wh&t a degradation of the 
German ideal ! Alas ! there were only too many facilities 
for such an abdication in the deplorable tendency even 
of the best Germans to submit. 

“ The chief characierutic of Germnny'' said Moser, more 
tlian a century ago, “ is obeMence.". And Madame de 
Stael ; * 

“ They have submitted doughtily. They find philosophic 
reasons for explaining the least philosophic theory in the 
tvorld : respect for power and the chastening emotion of fear 
which changes that respect into admiration.” 

Christopher found that feeling everywhere in Germany, 
from the highest to the lowest— from the William Tell of 
Schiller, that limited little bourgeois with muscles like a 
porter, who. as the free Jewt' Borne says, “ to reconcile 
honour and fear passes before the pillar of* dear Herr Gessler, 
with his eyes down, so as to be able to say that he did not see 
the hat ; did not disobey ” — to the aged and respectable 
Professor Weis.se. a man of seventy, and one of the most 
honoured men of learning in the town, who, when he saw 
a Herr Lieutenant coming, would make haste to give him 
the path, and would step down into the road. Chris- 
topher’s blood boiled whenever he saw one of these small 
acts of daily servility. They hurt him as much »9 though 
ho had demeaned himself. The arrogant manners of the 
olTicers whom he met in the street, their haughty inso- 
lence, made him speechless with anger. He never would 
make way for them. Whenever he passed them he 
returned their arrogant stare. More than once he was 
very near causing a scene. He seemed to be looking for 
trouble. However, he was the first to understand the 
futility of such bravado ; but he had moments of aberra- 
tion, the perpetual constraint which he imposed on him- 
self, and the accumulation of force in him that had no 
outlet, made him furious. Then he was ready to go {ypy 
length, and he had a feeling that if he stayed a year longed 
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in the place he would be lost. He loathed the brutal 
militarism which he felt weighing down upon him, the 
sabres clanking on the pavement, the piles of arms, and 
the guns placed outside the .barracks, their muzzles gaping 
down on the town, ready to fire. Scandalous^ novels, 
which were then making a great stir, denounced the cor- 
ruption of the garrisons, great and small : the officers were 
represented as mischievous tjreatures, who, outside their 
automatic duties, were only idle, and spent their time in 
drinking, gamblin'^, getting into debt, living on their 
families, slandering one another, and from top to bottom 
of the hierarchy they abused their authority at the 
expense of their inferiors. The idea that he would one 
day have to obey them stuck in Christopher’s throat. 
He could not — no, he could never bear it, and lose his 
own self-respect by submitting to their humiliations and 
injustice. . . . He had no idea of the moral strength in 
some of them, or of all. that they might be suffering 
themselves : lost illusions,#so much strength and youth 
and honour and faith, and passionate desire for sacrifice, 
turned to ill accjouiit and spoiled — the pointlessness of a 
career, which, if it is only a career, if it has not sacrifice 
as its end> is only a pointless activity, an inept display, 
a ritual which is recited without belief in the words th^t 
are said. . . . 

His country was not enough for Chiustopher. He feU 
in himself that unknown force which wakes suddenly, 
irresistibly, in certain species of birds, at definite times, 
like the ebb and flow of the tides : — the instinct of the 
great migrations. As he read the volumes of Herder and 
Fichte which old Schulz had left him, he found souls like 
his own, not of the slavishly bound to the 

earth, but “ spirits^ sons of the sun^^^ turning invincibly 
to the light whencesoever it comes. 

Whither should he go ? He did not know. But in- 
stinctively his eyes turnfed to the Latin South. And first 
td France — France, the eternal refuge of Germany in 
distress. Howr often had German thought turned to. 
Frajico, without ceasing to slander her ! Ever since 
what an attraction emanated from the town which 
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had been shattered and smoking under the German guns ! 
The most revolutionaisy^and the most reactionary forms 
of thought and art had found alternately and some- 
times together e:^ample and ' ii«.spiration there. Like so 
many other great German musicians in distress, Chris- 
topher turned towards Paris. . . . What did he know 
of the French ? Two women’s faces and some chance 
reading. That was enough for him to imagine a country 
of light, of gaiety, of courage, and even of a little Gallic 
boasting, which does not sort ill witH the bold youth of 
the heart. He believed it all, because he needed to 
believe it all, because, with all his soul, he would have 
liked it to be so. ^ 

He made up his mind to go. But he could not go, 
because of his mother. 

Louisa was growing old. She adored her son, who was 
her only joy, and she was all ^at he most loved on earth. 
And yet they were always^ hurting each other. She 
hardly understood Christopher, and did not try to under- 
stand him.* She was only concerned to love him. She 
had a narrow, timid, dull mind, and a fine heart ; an 
immense need of loving and being loved in which there 
was something touching and sad. She respected her son, 
because he seemed to her to be very learned ; but she did 
all she could to stifle his genius. She thought he would 
stay all his life with her in their little town. They had 
Uved together for years, and she could not imagine that 
he would not always be the same. She was happy : why 
should he not be happy, too ? All her dreams for him soared 
no higher than seeing him married to the daughter of some 
prosperous citizen of the town, hearing him play the organ 
at church on Sundays, and never having him leave her. 
She regarded her son as though he were still twelve years 
old. She would have liked him^ never to be more than 
that. Innocently she inflicted torture on the unhappy 
man, who was sufiocated in that narrow world. 

And yet there was much truth — moral greatness — ^in 
tjiat unconscious philosophy of the mother, who cauU 
not understand ambition, and saw all the happiness m 
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life in the family affections aqd the aocomplishmont of 
humble duties. She was a orea^bute who wished to love, 
and only .to love. Sooner renounce life, reason, logic, 
the material world, everything, rather, than “ love^ ! • And 
that love was infinite, suppliant, exacting : it gave every- 
thing — ^it wished to be given everything ; it renounced 
life for love, and it desired tjiat renunciation from others, 
from the beloved. What a power is the love of a simple 
soul ! It makes it find at once what the groping reason- 
ing of an uncertaiii genius like Tolstoy, or the too refined 
art of a dying civilization, discovers after a lifetime — 
ages — of bitter struggle and exhausting effort ! But the 
imperious world ’which was seething in Christopher had 
very different laws and demanded another wisdom. 

For a long time he had been wanting to announce his 
determination to his mother. But he was fearful of the 
grief it would bring to her, and just as he was about to 
speak he would lose his cmirage and put it off. Two or 
tmee times he did timidly allude to his departure, but 
Louisa did not lake him seriously : — perhaps she pre- 
ferred not to take him seriously, so as to persuade him 
that he was talking in jest. Then he dared not go on ; 
but he wPuld remain gloomy and thoughtful, and it was 
apparent that he had some seoret burdtm upon his soul. 
And the poor woman, who had an intuition as to the 
nature of that secret, tried fearfully to delay the coiT- 
fession of it. Sometimes in the evening, when they were 
sitting, silent, in the light of thd'^lamp, she would sud- 
denly feel that he was going to speak, and then in terror 
she would begin to talk, very quickly, at random, about 
nothing in particular. She hardly knew what she was 
saying, but at all costs she must keep him from speaking. 
Generally her instinct made her find the b^t means of 
imposing silence on him : she would complain about her 
health, about the swelling of her hands and feet, and the 
cramps in her legs. She would exaggerate her sickness : 
call herself an old, useless, bed-ridden woman. He was 
not deceived by her simple tricks. He would look at her 
in dumb reproach, and after a moment he woujd 
get up, saying that he was tired, and go to bed. 
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But all her devices could not save Louisa for long. 
One evening, when ahd’ resorted to them once more, 
Christopher gathered his courage, and put his hand on 
his mother’d and jsiaid ; ' 1 

“No,' mother. I have something to say to you.” Louisa 
was horrified, but she tried to smile and say chokingly : 

“ What is it, my dear ?” 

Christopher stammered out his intention of going. She 
tried to take it as a joke, and to turn the conversation as 
usual, but he was not to be put ot , and went on so 
deliberately and so seriously that there was no possibility 
of doubt. Then she said nothing. Her pulse stopped, 
and she sat there dumb, frozen, looking at him with 
terror in her eyes. Such sorrow showed in her eyes as 
he spoke that he, too, stopped, and they sat, both speech- 
less. When at last she was able to recover her breath, 
she said — (her Hps trembled) — : 

“ It is impossible. . . . It impossible. . . 

Two large tears trickled down her cheeks. He turned 
his. head away in despair, and hid his iace in his hands. 
They wept.- After some time he went to his room, and 
shut himself up until the morrow. They made no refer- 
ence to what had happened, and as he did not speak of 
it again she tried to pretend that he had abandoned the 
project. But she lived on tenterhooks. 

* There came a time when he could hold himself in no 
longer. He had to speak, even if it broke his heart : he 
was suffering too much. The egoism of his sorrow mas- 
tered the idea of the suffering he would bring to her. He 
spoke. He went through with it, never looking at his 
mother, for fear of being too greatly moved. He fixed 
the day for his departure, so as to avoid a second dis- 
cussion : — (he did not know if he could again win the sad 
courage that was in him that day). Louisa cried : 

“No, no! Stop, stop! . . 

He set his teeth, and went on implacably. When he 
had finished (she was sobbing), he took her hands and 
tried to make her understand how it was absolutely 
necessary for his art and his life for him to go awa^^q;^ 
some time. She refused to listen. She wept and said : 
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” JNo, no ! . . . 1 will not . 

After trying to reason with her* in vain, he left her, 
thinking that the night would bring about a charge in 
her ideas. But when thfey met next day ai breal&ast, 
he began once more to talk of his plans. She dropped 
the piece of bread she was raising to her li{)s, and said 
sorrowfully and reproachfully : 

“ Why do you want to torture me ?” 

He was touched, but he said : 

“ Dear mother, ! must.” 

“ No, no !” she replied. “ You must not. . . . You 
want to hurt me. ... It is a madness. . . .” 

They tried to convince each other, but they did not 
listen to each other. He saw that argument was wasted : 
it would only make her suffer more, and he began osten- 
tatiously to prepare for his departure. 

When she saw that no entreaty would stop him, Louisa 
relapsed into a gloomy stup^. She spent her days locked 
up in her room, and without a light, when evening came. 
She did not speak or eat. At night he could hear her 
weeping. He was racked by it. He could have cried 
out in his grief, as he lay all night twisting and turning 
in his bed" sleeplessly, a prey to his remorse. He loved 
her so. Why must he make her suffer ? . . . Alas ! she 
would not be the only one : he saw that clearly. , . . 
Why had destiny given him the desire and strength of S 
mission which must make those whom he loved suffer ? 

“ Ah !” he thought ; “if I were free, if I were not 
drawn on by the cruel need of being what I must be, or 
else of dying in shame and disgust with myself, how 
happy would I make you — ^you whom I love ! Let me 
live &st ; do, fight, suffer, and then I will come back to 
you and love ybu more than ever. How I would like 
only to love, love, love ! . . .” 

He never could have .been strong enough to resist the 
perpetual reproach of the grief-stricken soul had that 
reproach been strong enough to remain silent. But 
Louisa, who was weak and rather talkative, could nob 
1seei{i the sorrow that was stifling her to herself. She told 
her neighbours. She told her two other sons. They 
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could not miss such a fine opportunity of putting Chris- 
topher in the wrong? Rodolphe especially, who had 
never ceased to be jealous of hiis elder brother^ although 
there' was little enough reason for it at the time — 
Rodolphe, who was cut to the quick .by the least praise 
of Christopher, and was secretly afraid of his future 
success, though he never dared admit so base a thought 
— (for he was clever enough to feel his brother’s force, 
and to be afraid that others would feel it, too), — Rodolphe 
was only too happy to crush Christopher beneath the 
weight of his superiority. He had never worried much 
about his mother, though he knew her straitened circum- 
stances : although he was weU able to afford to help her, 
he left it all to Christopher. But when he heard of Chris- 
topher’s intention, he discovered at once hidden treasures 
of affection. He was furious at his proposing to leave 
his mother, and called it monstrous egoism. He was 
impudent enough to tell Christopher so. He lectured 
him loftily, like a child who aeserves smacking : he told 
him stiffly of his duty tow^ards his mother, and of all that 
she had sacrificed for him. Christopher almost burst 
with rage. He kicked Rodolphe out, and called him a 
rascal and a hypocrite. Rodolphe avenged Himself by 
feeding his mother’s indignation. Excited by him, Louisa 
began to persuade herself that Christopher was behaving 
hke a bad son. She tried to declare that he had no right 
to go, and she was only too willing to believe it. Instead 
of using only her tears, which were her strongest weapon, 
she reproached Christopher bitterly and unjustly, and* 
disgusted him. They said cruel tmngs to each other : 
the result was that Christopher, who, till then, had been 
hesitating, only thought of hastening his preparations for 
his departure. He knew that the charitable neighbours 
were commiserating his mother, and that in the opinion 
of the neighbourhood she was regarded as a victim and 
himself as a monster. He set his teeth, and would not 
go back on his resolve. 

‘ The days passed. Christopher and Louisa hardly spoke 
to each other. Instead of enjoying to the last drop tlmix. 
last days together, these two, who loved each other, wasted 
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the time that was left — as too piten happens — in one of 
those sterile fits of sullenness in wllich so many affections 
are swalloyred up. Thej: only met at meals, when they 
sat opposite each other, noTt looking at. each other, liever 
spealang, forcing themselves to eat a few mouthflils, not 
so much for the sake of eating as for the sake of appear- 
ances. Christopher would jcontrive to mumble a few 
words, but Louisa would not reply ; and when she tried 
to talk he would be silent. This s^^ate of things was 
intolerable to both of them, and the longer it went on 
the more difficult it became to break it. Were they 
going to part like that ? Louisa admitted that she had 
been unjust and awkward, but she was suffering too much 
to know how to win back her son’s love, which she thought 
she had lost, and at all costs to prevent his departure, the 
idea of which she refused to face. Christopher stole 
glances at his mother’s pale, swollen face, and he was 
torn by remorse ; but he hajJ made up his mind to go, and, 
knowing that he was goiilg for ever out of her life, he 
wished cowardly lo be gone to escape his remorse. 

His departure was fixed for the next day but one. 
One of their sad meals had just come to an end. When 
they finished their supper, during which they had not 
spoken a word, Chiistopher withefiew to his room ; and, 
sitting at his desk, with his head in his hands — he was 
incapable of working — he became lost in thought. Th8 
night was drawing late : it was nearly one o’clock in the 
morning. Suddenly he heard a noise, a chair upset in 
the next room. The door opened, and his mother ap- 
peared in her nightgown, barefooted, and threw her arms 
round his neck and sobbed. She was feverish. She 
kissed her sou, and moaned through her despairing sobs : 

“ Don’t go ! •Don’t go ! I implore you ! I implore 
you ! My dear, don’t go ! . . . I shall die. ... I 
can’t, I can’t bear it ! ... .” 

- He was alarmed and upset. He kissed her, and said : 

Dear mother, calm yourself, please, please !” 

But she went on : 

. can’t bear it. . . . I have only you. If you' gQ, 
what will become of me ? I shall die if you go. I don^’t 
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want to die away from you, I don’t want to die alone. 
Wait until I am dead ( . . 

Her word^ rent his heart. I|e did not know what to 
say to jDonsole hw. What arguments could hold good 
against such an outpouring of love and sorrow ! He took 
her on his knees, and tried to calm her with kisses and 
little affectionate words. The old woman gradually 
became silent, and wept softly. When she was a little 
comforted, he said 

“ Go to bed. You will catch cold.*' 

She repeated : “ Don’t go !” 

He said in a low voice : “ I will not gQ.” 

She trembled, and took his hand. “ Truly 1” she said. 
“ Truly ?” 

He turned his head away sadly. “ To-morrow,” he 
answered, I will tell you to-morrow. . . . Leave me 
now, please ! . . .” 

She got up meekly and wer^ back to her room. Next 
morning she was ashamed of her despairing outburst,- 
which had come upon her like a madness in the middle 
of the nighf, and she was fearfid of what her son would 
say to her. She waited for him, silting in a corner of the 
room. She had taken up some knitting for occupation, 
but her hands refused to hold it. She let it fall. Chris- 
topher entered. They greeted each other in a whisper, 
without looking at each other. He wa.*? gloomy, and 
went and stood by the window, with his back to his 
mother, and he stayed without speaking. There was a. 
great struggle in him. He knew the result of it already, 
and was trying to delay the issue, Louisa dared not 
speak a word to him, and provoke the answer which she 
expected and feared. She forced herself to take up her 
knitting again, but she could not see wha't she was doing, 
and she dropped her stitches. Outside it was raining. 
After a long silence Christopher -came to her. She did 
not stir, but her heart was beating. Christopher stood 
still and looked at her, then, suddenly, he went down on 
his knees and hid his face in his mother’s dress, and, 
without saying a word, he wept. Then she undersfBod 
that he was going to stay, and her heart was filled with 
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a mortal agony of joy — but at once she was seized by 
remorse, for she felt all that her %on was sacrificing for 
her, and she began to suffer all that Christopher had 
suffered when it was she' whom he sacrificed. Sh^ bent 
over him, and covered his brow and his hair witll kisses. 
In silence their tears and their sorrow mingled. At last 
he raised his head, and Louisa took his face in her hands 
and looked into his eyes. She would have liked to say 
to him : 

“ Go !” 

But she could livi/. 

He would have liked to say to her : 

“ I am glad to* stay.” 

But he could not. 

The situation was hopeless ; neither of them could alter 
it. She sighed in her sorrow and love : 

“ Ah ! if we could all be born and all die together !” 
Her simple words filled him with tenderness ; he dried his 
J^ears, and tried to smile aira said ; 

“ We shall all Hie together.” 

She insisted : 

‘‘ Truly you will not go ?” 

He got up : 

“ T have said so. Don't let us talk about it. There is 
nothing more to be said.” 

Christopher kept his word ; he never talked of going 
again, but he coidd not help thinking of it. He stayed, 
but he made his mother pay dearly for his sacrifice by 
his sadness and bad temper. And Louisa tactlessly — 
much more tactlessly than she knew, never failing to do 
what she ought not to have done — Louisa, who knew 
only too well the reason of his grief, insisted on his telling 
her what it was. She worried him with her affection, 
uneasy, vexing, argumentative, reminding him every 
moment that they were^very different from each other — 
fi^nd that he was trying to for^t. How often he had 
tried to open his heart to her ! But just as he was about 
to speak the Great Wall of China would rise between them,- 
ancC he would keep his secret buried in himself. Sh© 
would guess, but she never dared invite his confidence^ 
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or else she could not. \^en she tried, she would succeed 
only in flinging back dto him those secrets which weighed 
so sorely on him, and which he Was so longing to tell. 

A thousand little things, hhnnless tricks, cut her off 
from turn and irritated Christopher. The good old 
creature was doting. She had to talk about the local 
gossip, and she had that nurse’s tenderness which will 
recall all the silly little things of the earliest years, and 
everj’thing that is associated with the cradle. We have 
such difficulty in issuing from it and growing into men 
and women ! And Juliet’s nurse must for ever be 
laying before us our swaddling clothes, commonplace 
thoughts, the W'hole unhappy period in which the growing 
soul struggles against the oppression of vile matter or 
stifling surroundings ! 

And with it all she had little outbursts of touching 
tenderness — as though to a little child — which used to 
move him greatly, and he would surrender to them — 
like a little child. ® 

The worst of all to bear was living 'from morning to 
night as they did, together, always together, isolated from 
the rest of the world. When two people suffer, and can- 
not help each other’s sufferings, exasperation is fatal ; each 
in the end holds the other responsible for their suffer- 
ing ; and each in the end believes it. It were better to 
De alone ; alone in suffering. 

It was a daily torment for both of them. They would 
never have broken free if chance had not come to break 
the cruel indecision, against which they were strugglii^; 
in a way that seemed unfortunate — but it was really 
fortunate. ^ 

• * 

It was a Sunday in October. Four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The weather was brilliant. Christopher had stayed 
in his room all day, chewing the cud of melancholy. 

He could bear it no longer ; hie wanted desperately to 
go out, to walk, to expend his energy, to tire mmsell out, 
* so as to stop thinking. 

I Relations with his mother had been strained since, t^e 
day before. He was just going out without saying good- 
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bye to her ; but on the stairs h^ thought how it would 
hurt her the whole evening when she W’^as left alone. He 
went baok, making an excuse of having left somefiaing in 
his room. The door of his mother’s foom was ajar. He 
put his head in through the aperture. He watched his 
mother for a few moments. . . . (What a place those 
two seconds were to fill in iiis life ever after !).... 

Louisa had just come in from Vespers. She was sitting 
in her favourite place, the recess of the window. The 
wall of the house opposite, dirty white and cracked, 
obstructed the view, but from the corner where she sat 
she could see to the right through the yards of the next 
houses a little patch of green the size of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. On the window-sill a pot of convolvulus climbed 
along its threads, and over this frail ladder stretched its 
tendJils, which were caressed by a ray of sunlight. Louisa 
was sitting in a low chair bending over her great Bible, 
which was open on her Jap, but she was not reading. 
'Her hands wera laid flat on the book — her hands with 
their swollen veins, worker’s nails, square and a little 
bent — and she was devouring with loving eyes the little 
plant and the patch of sky she could see through it. A 
sunbeam, baslang on the green gold leaves, lit up her 
tired face, with its rather blotchy complexion, her white, 
soft, and rather thick hair, and her lips, parted in a smile. 
She was enjoying her hour of rest. It was the best 
moment of the week to her. She made use of it to sink 
into that state so sweet to those who suffer, when thoughts 
dwell on nothing, and in torpor nothing speaks save the 
heart, and that is half asleep. 

‘‘Mother,” he said, “I want to go out. I am going 
by Buir. I shall be rather late.” 

Louisa, who tras dozing off, started a little. Then she 
turned her head towards him and, looked at him with her 
calm, kind eyes. ' • 

• ** Yes, my dear, go,” she said. “ You are right ; make 
use of the fine weather.” 

She smiled at him. He smiled at her. They lopked 
at %ach other for a moment, then they said good night 
affectionately, nodding and smiling with their eyes. 
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He closed the door softJy. She slipped back into her 
reverie, which her son’s smile h^ lit up with a bright 
ray ofrlight like the sunbeam Qn the pale leaves of the 
convolvi^lus. 

So he left her — for ever. ^ 

♦ * 

An October evening. A pal? watery sun. The drowsy 
country is sinking to sleep. Little village bells are slowly 
ringing in the silence of the fields. Col'.;’mns of smoke rise 
slowly in the midst of the ploughed fields. A fine mist 
hovers in the distance. The wmte fogS are awaiting the 
coming of the night to rise. ... A dog^with his nose to 
the ground was running in circles in a field of beet. Great 
floc^ of crows whirled against the grey sky. 

Christopher went on dreaming, having no fixed object, 
but yet instinctively he was walking in a definite direc- 
tion. For several weeks his walks round the town had 
gravitated, whether he liked iit*or not, towards another 
village, where he was sure to meet a*prettv girl who* 
attracted him. It was only an attraction, out it was 
very vivid "and rather disturbing. Christopher could 
hardly do without loving someone ; and his heart was 
rarely left empty ; it always had some lovely image for 
its idol. Generally, it did not matter whether the idol 
knew of his love ; his need was to love, the .fire must 
never be allowed to go out ; there must never be darkness 
in his heart. 

The object of this new flame was the daughter of a 
peasant whom he had met, as Eliezer met Rebecca, by a 
well ; but she did not give him to drink ; she threw water 
in his face. She was kneeling by the edge of a stream 
in a hollow in the bank between two willows, the roots 
of which made a sort of nest about her ; &he was washing 
linen vigorously ; and her tongue was not less active than 
her arms ; she was talking and laughing loudly with other 
girls of the village, who were wasmng opposite her on the 
other side of the stream. Christopher was lying in the 
‘raass a few yards away, and, with his chin resting in his 
U^nds, he watched them. They were not put out b^ it*; 
they went on chattering in a style which sometimes did 
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not lack blun'tness. He hardly listened ; he heard only 
the sound of their merry voices, 'mingling with the noise 
of their w^hing-pats, &nd with the distant lowing of the 
cows in thife meadows, arid he was dreaming, never taking * 
his eyes ofE the beautiful washerwoman. A bright young 
face would make him glad for a whole day. It was not 
long before the girls made out which of them he was 
looking at ; and they madd caustic remarks to each other ; 
the girl he prefeped was not the least cutting in the 
observations she threw at him. As he did not budge, 
she got up, took a bundle of Unen washed and wrung, 
and began to lay it out on the bushes near him,, so as to 
have an excuse for looking at him. As she passed him 
she contrived to splash him with her wet clothes, and 
she looked at him boldly and laughed. She was thin 
and strong : she had a ^ne chin, a little underhung, a 
short nose, arching eyebrows, deep-set blue eyes, bold, 
bright, and hard, a prett^mouth, with thick lips, pouting 
a little, like those of a Greek mask, a mass of fair hair 
turned up in a Icnot on her head, and a full colour. She 
carried her head very erect, tittered at every word she 
said, and even when she said nothing, and wmked hke a 
man, swinging her sunburned arms. She went on laying 
out her linen while she looked at Christopher with a pro- 
voking smile — ^waiting for him to speak. Christopher 
stared at her, too ; but he had no desire Jo talk to her. 
At last she burst out laughing in his face, and turned 
back towards her companions. He stayed lying where 
he was until evening fell, and he saw her go with her 
bundle on her back and her bore arms crossed, her back 
bent under her load, still talking and laughing. 

He saw her again a few days later at the town market 
among heaps ef carrots, and tomatoes, and cucumbers, 
and cabbages. He lounged about watching the crowd 
of women, selling, whp were standing in a line by their 
baskets like slaves for sale. The police official went up 
to each of them with his satchel and roll of tickets, 
receiving a piece of money and giving a paper. The 
poSee-seller went from row to row with a basket full* of 
little cofiee-pote ; and an old nun, plump and jovial. 
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went round the market with two larce baskets on her 
arms, and without any sbrtfof humility negged v'agetables, 
and talked of the good God. The women shouted : the 
‘ old sc{(ies with their green painted pans jfogled a>nd 
clanked with the noise of their chains ; the big dogs har- 
nessed to the little carts barked loudly, proud of their 
importance. In the midst of the rabble Christopher saw 
Rebecca. — Her real name waS Lorchen (Eleanor). — On 
her fair hair she had placed a large cabbage-leaf, green 
and white, which m&de a dainty lace !^ap for her. She 
was sitting on a basket by a heap of golden onions, little 
pink turnips, haricot beans, and ruddy apples, and she 
was muhcMng her own apples one after rfhother without 
trying to sell them. She never stopped eating. Prom 
time to time she would dry her chin and wipe it with 
her apron, brush back her hair with her arm, rub her 
cheek against her shoulder, or her nose with the back of 
her hand. Or, with her hands on her knees, she would 
go on and on, throwing a handful of shelled peas from 
one to the other. And she would look t6 right and left, 
idly and indifferently. But she missed nothing of what 
was going on about W. And, without seemir^ to do so, 
she marked every glance cast in her direction. She saw 
Christopher. As she talked to her customers she had a 
way of raising her eyebrows and looking at her admirer 
O'^er their heads. She was as dignified and serious as a 
Pope ; but inwardly she was laughing at Christopher. 
And he deserved it ; he stood there a few yards away 
devouring her with his eyes, then he went away without 
speaking to her. He had not the least desire to do so. 

He came back more than once to prowl round the 
market, and the village where she lived. She would be 
about the yard of the farm ; he would stop on the road 
to look at her. He did not admit that he came to see 
her, and, indeed, he did so almost unconsciously. When, 
as often happened, he was absorbkl by the composition 
of some work he would be rather like a somnambulist : 
while his conscious soul was following its musical ideas 
th^ rest of him would be delivered up to the other uncon-, 
scious soul which is for ever watching for the smallest 
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distraction of the mind to take the freedom of the fields. 
He was of ijen bewildered by tHe buzzing of his musical 
ideas when', he was face to face with her ; and he would 
go on dreai.hing as he watched her. He could ndl have 
said that he loved her ; he did not even think «of that ; 
it gave him pleasure to see her, nothing more. He did 
not take stock of the desire which was always bringing 
him back to her. • 

His insistence w^ remarked. The people at the farm 
joked about it, for they had discovelfed who Christopher 
was. But they left him in peace ; for he was quite 
harmless. He looked silly enough in truth ; but he 
never bothered 'about it. ^ 

* * 

There was a holiday in the village. Little boys were 
crushing crackers between stones and shouting, “ €rod 
save the Emperor !” (“ Kaiser lebe ! Hock !"). A cow 
shut up in the barn and the men drinking at the inn were 
.to be heard. Kites, witl^ong tails like comets, dipped 
and swung in tile air above the fields. The fowls were 
scratching frantically in the straw and the golden dung- 
heap ; the wind blew out their feathers like the skirts of 
an old lady. A pink pig was sleeping voluptuously on 
his side in the sun. 

Christopher made his way towards the red roof of the 
inn of the Three Kings, above which floated a little flajJ. 
Strii^s of onions hung by the door, and the windows 
were decorated with red and yellow flowers. He went 
into the saloon, filled with tobacco-smoke, where yellow- 
ing chromos hung on the walls, and in the place of honour 
a coloured portrait of the Emperor-King surrounded with 
a wreath of oak-leaves. People were dancing. Chris- 
topher was sure his charmer would be there. He sat in 
a corner of the room, from which he could watch the 
movement of the dancers undisturbed. But in spite of 
,aU his care to pass unnoticed, Lorchen spied him out in 
his comer. While she waltzed indefatigably she threw 
quick glances at him over her partner’s shoulder to make 
sun» that he was still looking at her ; and it amused W 
to excite him ; she coquetted with the young men of me 
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village, laughing the while with her widfe m^-.uth. She 
talked a great deal aAd'said silly things, arfd was not 
very different from the girls ot the polite jVprld, who 
think xhey rfiust laugh and moVe about and ‘play to the 
gallery When anybody looks at them, instead of keeping 
their foolishness to themselves. But they are not so very 
foolish either ; for they know quite well that the gallery 
only looks at them, and does hot listen to what they say. 
— With his elbows on the table and hi^ chin in his hands 
Christopher watched' the girl’s tricks with burning, furious 
eyes ; his mind was free enough not to be taken in by her 
wiles, but he was not enough himself not to be led on by 
them ; and he growled with rage and he laughed in silence 
and shrugged his shoulders as he fell into the snare. 

Not oidy the girl was watching him ; Lorchen’s father 
also had his eyes on him. Thick-set and short, bald- 
headed — a big head with a short nose — sunburned scalp 
with a fringe of hair that had been fair, and hung in thick 
curls like Durer’s St. John, crean-shaven, expressionless 
face, with a long pipe in the corner of his mouth, he was 
talking very deliberately to some other peasants, while 
all the time he was watching Christopher’s pantomime 
out of the corner of his eye ; and he laughed softly. After 
a moment he coughed, and a malicious light shone in his 
little grey eyes, and he came and sat at Christopher’s 
thble. Christopher was annoyed, and turned and scowled 
at him ; he met the cunning look of the old man, who 
addressed Christopher familiarly without taking his pipe 
from his lips. Cmistopher knew him ; he knew him for 
a common old man ; but his weakness for the daughter 
made him indulgent towards the father, and even gave 
him a queer pleasure in being with him ; the old rascal 
saw that. After talking about rain and fine weather, and 
some chaffing reference to the pretty girls in the room, 
and a remark on Christopher’s no^ dancing, he concluded 
that Christopher was right not to put himself out, and . 
that it was much better to sit at table with a mug in his 
hand ; without ceremony he invited himself to have a 
dijpnk. While he drank the old man went on talking 
d^iberately, as always. He spoke about his affairs, the 
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difficulty gaitf^ig a livelihopd, the bad weather, and 
high pricesr Christopher hardly limned, and only replied 
with an oc^jasional grunt ; he was not interested ; he was 
looking ai '^rchen. Christopher wgndered wha\ had 
procured him the honour of the old man’s company and 
confidences. At last he understood. When the old man 
had exhausted his compliments he passed on to another 
chapter ; he praised the quality of 1^ produce, his vege- 
tables, his fowls, hi§ eggs, his milk, and suddenly he asked 
if Christopher could not procure hirif the custom of the 
Palace. Christopher started : 

“ How the devil did he know ? . . . He knew him, then ?” 

“ 0hye8,”said the old man. “Everything is known '* 

He did not add : 

“ . . . When you take the trouble to make inquiries.” 

But Christopher added it for him. He took a wicked 
pleasure in telling him that, although everything weis 
known, “ he was no doubt unaware that he had just 
quarrelled with the Court^and that if he had ever been 
able to flatter Ifimself on having some credit with the 
servants’ quarters and kitchens of the Palace: — (which he 
doubted strongly) — that credit at present was dead and 
buried.” ’The old man’s lips twitched imperceptibly. 
However, he was not put out, and after a moment ne 
asked if Christopher could not at least recommend him 
to such-and-such a family. And he mentioned all thosd 
with whom Christopher had had dealings ; for he had 
informed himself of them at the market, and there was 
no danger of his forgetting any detail that might be useful 
to him. Christopher would have been furious at such 
spying upon him bad he not rather wanted to laugh at the 
' thought that the old man would be robbed in spite of all 
his cunning (fos he had no doubt of the value of the re- 
commendation he vras asking — a recommendation more 
likely to make him lose his customers than to procure him 
.fresh ones). So he let'him empty all his bag of clumsy 
tricks, and answered neither “ Yes ” nor “ No.” But the 
peasant persisted, and finally he came down to Chria- 
topher and Louisa, whom he had kept for the end,* and 
expressed his keen desire to provide them with miui;, 
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butter, and cream. He odded that,\t9 Chri^,iopher was 
a musician, nothing iso good for the voici as a fresh 
egg swallowed raw morning and evening ; slid he tried 
hard to make him, let him provide him with/these warm 
from th^ hen. The idea of the old peasant taking lum 
for a singer made Christopher roar with laughter. The 
peasant took advantage of that to order another bottle. 
And then, having got all he could out of Christopher for 
the time being, he went away without further ceremony. 

Night had fallen.* The dancing had become more and 
more excited. Lorchen had ceased to pay any attention 
to Christopher ; she was too busy turning the head of a 
young lout of the village, the son of a 'rich farmer, for 
whom all the girls were competing. Christopher was 
interested by the struggle ; the young women smiled at 
each other, and would have been only too pleased to 
scratch each other. Christopher forgot himself, and 
prayed for the triumph of Lorchen. But when her 
triumph was won, he felt a'little downcast. He was 
enraged by it. He did not love Lorchen ; he did not 
want to be loved by her ; it was natural that she should 
love anybody she liked. — No doubt. But it was not 
pleasant to receive so little sympathy himself- when he 
had so much need of giving and receiving. Here, sts in 
the town, he was alone. All these people were only 
interested in him while they could make use of him, and 
then laugh at him. He sighed, smiled as he looked at 
Lorchen, whom her joy in the discomfiture of her rivals 
had made ten times prettier than ever, and got ready to - 
go. It was nearly nine. He had fully two miles to go 
to the town. 

He got up from the table when the door opened, and a •' 
handful of soldiers burst in. Their entry da^^hed the gaiety 
of the place. The people began to whisper. A few 
couples stopped dancing to look uneasily at the new 
arrivals. The peasants standing ‘near the door deliber-, 
ately turned their backs on them, and began to talk 
among themselves ; but without seeming to do so, they 
presently contrived to leave room for them to pass. J’or 
some time past the whole neighbourhood had been ai 
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loggerheadfl^itL fne garrisons of the fortresses round it. 
The soldieraVere bored to death* ahd wreaked their ven- 
geance on t^b peasants. They made coarse fun of ^hem, 
mallareated mem, and used the women as though they 
were in a conquered country. The week before some of 
them, full of wine, had disturbed a feast at a neighbouring 
village, and had half killed a farmer. Christopher, who 
knew these things, shared tha state of mind of the peasants, 
and he sat down qgain and waited to see what would 
happen. * 

The soldiers were not worried by the ill-will with which 
their entry was received, and went noisily and sat down 
at the full tables? jostling the people away from them to 
make room ; it was the affair of a moment. Most of the 
people went away grumbling. An old man sitting at the 
end of a bench did not move quickly enough ; they lifted 
the bench, and the old man toppled over amid roars of 
laughter. Christopher felt ^e blood rushing to his head ; 
he got up indignantly ; biit, as he was on the point of 
interfering, he saw the old man painfully pick himself up, 
and, instead of complaining, humbly crave par^lon. Two 
'of the soldiers came to Christopher’s table ; he watched 
them come, and clenched his fists. But he did not have 
to defend himself. They were two tall, strong, good- 
humoured louts, who had followed sheepishly one or two 
daredevils, and were trying to imitate them. They were’ 
intimidated by Christopher’s defiant manner, and w-hen 
he said curtly, “ This place is taken,” they hastily begged 
'his pardon and withdrew to their end of the bench, so as 
not to disturb him. There had been a masterful inflec- 
tion in his voice ; their natural servility came to the fore. 
TJiey saw that Christopher was not a peasant. 

Christopher was a little mollified by their submission, 
and was able to watch things more coolly. It was not 
difiicult to see that the gang were led by a non-commis- 
sioned officer — a little bull-dog of a man, with hard eyes 
— ^with a rascally, hypocritical, and wicked face ; he was 
one of the heroes of the affray of the Sunday before. He • 
wjas sitting at the table next to Christopher. He wag 
drunk ah-eady, and stared at the people and threw io- 
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suiting sarcasms at them which they pi’etejmed not to 
hear. He attacked especially the couples yancing, de- 
scribing their physical advantages or denksts with a 
coars'eness 'of expression which made his^^ companions 
laugh, e The girls blushed, and tears came to their eyes ; 
the young men ground their teeth and raged in silence. 
Their tormentor’s eyes wandered slowly round the room, 
sparing nobody ; C^istopher- saw them moving towards 
mmseh. He seized his mug, and clepched his fist on the 
table, and waited, Metermined to throw the liquor at his 
head on the first insult. He said to himself : 

“ I am mad. It would be better to go away. They 
will slit me up ; and then, if I escape, 'they will put me 
in prison ; the game is not worth the candle. I’d better 
go before he provokes me.” 

But his pride would not let him ; he would not seem to 
be running away from such brutes as these. The officer’s 
cunning brutal stare was fix*ed on him. Christopher 
stiffened, and glared at him angrily. The officer looked 
at him for a moment ; Christopher’s face irritated him ; 
he nudged- his neighbour, and pointed out the young 
man with a snigger ; and he opened his lips to insult him. 
Christopher gathered himself together, and was" just about 
to fling his mug at him. . . . Once more chance saved 
him. Just as the drunken man was about to speak, an 
‘‘awkward couple of dancers bumped into him, and made 
him drop Ixis glass. He turned furiously, and let loose a 
flood of insults. His attention was distracted ; he forgot 
Christopher. Christopher waited for a few minutes' 
longer ; then, seeing that his enemy had no thought of 
going on with his remarks, he got up, slowly took hw hat, 
and walked leisurely towards the door. He did not ta^ 
his eyes off the bench where the other ewas sitting, just 
to let him feel that he was not giving in to him. But the 
officer had forgotten him altogether ; no one took any 
notice of him. 

He was just turning the handle of the door ; in a few 
•seconds he would have been outside. But it was ordered 
that he should not leave so soon. An angry murmuprose 
at the end of the room. When the solmers had drunk 
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they had d^idedTo dance. AnQ a%all the girls had their 
cavaliers, tlj'^y drove awi^ their partners, who submitted 
to it. But Lorchen was not going to put up withethat. 
It was not f nothing that she had her bold eyes and her 
firm chin which so charmed Christopher. She wOb waltz- 
ing like a mad thing when the officer, who had fixed his 
choice upon her, came and pulled her partner away from 
her. She stamped with heflr foot, screamed, and pushed 
the soldier away, declaring that she would never dance 
with such a boor; He pursued her. ^ He dispersed with 
his fists the people? behind whom she was trying to hide. 
At last she took refuge behind a table ; and then, pro- 
tected from him for a moment, she took breath to scream 
abuse at him ; she saw that all her resistance would be 
useless, and she stamped with rage and groped for the 
most violent words to fiing at him, and compared his face 
to that of various animals of the farmyard. He leaned 
towards her over the table^miled wickedly, and his eyes 
glittered with rage. Suddenly he pounced and jumped 
over the table. He caught hold of her. She struggled 
with feet and fists like the lusty wench she was. . He was 
not too steady on his legs, and almost lost his balance. 
In his fury he flung her against the wall, and slapped her 
face. He had no time to do it again ; someone had 
jumped on his back, and was cuffing Mm and kicking Mm^ 
back into the crowd. It was Christopher, who had flung' 
Mmself on Mm, overturmng tables and people without 
stopping to tMnk of what he was doing. Mad with rage, 
the officer turned and drew Ms sabre. Before he could 
make use of it Christopher felled Mm with a stool. The 
whole tMng had been so sudden that none of the spec- 
'iators had time to tMnk of interfering. The other soldiers 
ran to CMistopher, drawing their sabres. The peasants 
flung themselves at them. The uproar became general. 
Mugs flew across the room ; the tables were overturned. 
•The peasants woke up ; they had old scores to pay off. 
The men rolled about on the ground and bit eacn other 
savagely. Lorchen’s partner, a stolid farm-hand, had 
caught hold of the head of the soldier who had just 
insulted Mm, and was banging it furiously against the 
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wall. Lorchen, armed a cudgel, was^^triking out 
blindly. The other girls ran away screamiiw, except for 
a fe^n wantons who joined in heartily. Onf of them — a 
fat little fair girl — seeing a gigantic soldnr — the same 
M'^ho had sat at Christopher’s table — crushing in the chest 
of his prostrate adversary with his knee, ran to the fire, 
came back, dragged the brute’s head backwards, and 
flung a handful of burning ashes into his eyes. The man 
bellowed. The girl gloated, abused the disarmed enemy, 
whom the peasant^ now thwacked at their ease. At last 
the soldiers, finding themselves on the' losing side, rushed 
away, leaving two of their number on the floor. The 
fight went on in the village street. They burst into the 
houses crying murder, and trying to smash everything. 
The peasants followed them with forks, and set their 
savage dogs on them. A third soldier fell with his belly 
cleft by a fork. The others had to fly, and were hunted 
out of the village, and fronn^' distance they shouted as 
they ran across the fields that they would fetch their 
comrades and come back immediately. 

The peasants, left ma-sters of the field, returned to the - 
inn ; they were exultant ; it was a revenge for all the 
outrages they had suffered for so long. They had as 
yet no thought of the consequences of the affray. They 
all talked at once and boasted of their prowess. They 
■fraternized with Christopher, who was delighted to feel 
in touch with them. Lorchen came and took his hand, 
and held it for a moment in her rough paw while she 
giggled at him. She did not think mm ridiculous for 
the moment. 

They looked to the wounded. Amoi^ the villagers 
there were only a few teeth knocked out, a few ribs broken', 
and a few slight bruises and scars. But it was very 
different with the soldiers. They were seriously injured : 
the giant whose eyes had been burned had had his 
shoulder half cut off with a hatchet ; the man whose 
belly had been pierced was dying ; and there was the 
•officer who had been knocked down by Christopher. 
They were laid out by the hearth. The officer, whoVaS 
the least injured of the three, had just opened his eyes. 
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He took aiiong Ibok at the rin^ ol peasants leaning over 
him, a loo^ filled with hatred. Hardly had he regained 
oonsciousQtKs of what had happened, than he began to 
abuse therm He swore- that he woidd be Avenged and 
would settleHheir Jiash, the whole lot of them ; be choked 
with rage ; it was palpable that if he could he would 
exterminate them. lliey tried to laugh, but their 
laughter was forced. A young peasant shouted to the 
wounded man : , 

“ Hold your gab or I’ll kill you.” * 

The ofiicer tried to get up, and he glared at the man 
who had just spoken to him with blood-shot eyes : 

“ Swine !” he said. “ Kill me ! They’ll cut your 
heads off.” 

He went on shouting. The man who had been ripped 
up screamed like a bleeding pig. The third was stiff and 
still Like a dead man. A crushing terror came over the 
peasants. Lorchen and s<^e women carried the wounded 
men to another room. Tne shouts of the officer and the 
screams of the dying man died away. The peasants 
were silent ; they stood fixed in the circle as- though the 
three bodies wore still l3dng at their feet ; they dared not 
budge, and looked at each other in panic. At last 
Lorchen’s father said : 

“ You have done a fine piece of work !” 

There was an agonized murmuring ; their throats were* 
dry. Then they began all to talk at once. At first they 
whispered as though they were afraid of eavesdroppers, 
but soon they raised their voices and became more 
vehement ; they accused each other ; they blamed each 
other for the blows they had struck. The dispute 
became acrid ; they seemed to be on the point of going 
for each other. • Lorchen’s father brought them to unani- 
mity. With his arms folded, he turned towards Chris- 
topher, and jerked his chin at him : 

“And,” he said, “what business had this fellow 
here ?” 

The wrath of the rabble was turned on Christopher : • 

“•True ! True !” they cried. “ He began it 1 But 
for him nothing w'ould have happened.” 
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Christopher was amazefl. He tried to'repL 

“ You know perfectly' that what I did for you 
not fcvr myself.” f , . 

But they ‘replied furiously : 'v > 

“ Area’t we capable of defending oiirselves ? Do you 
think we need a gentleman from the town to tell us what 
we should do ? Who asked your advice ? And besides, 
who asked you to come ? Co>ildn’t you stay at home ?” 

Christopher shrugged his shoulders.and turned towards 
the door. But Lorcn^n’s father barred the way, screaming : 

“ That’s it ! That’s it !” he shouted. “ He would 
like to cut away now after getting us all into a scrape. 
He shan’t go !”‘ 

The peasants roared : 

“ He shan’t go ! He’s the cause of it all. He shall 
pay for it all !” 

They surrounded him and shook their fists at him. 
Christopher saw the circle of ‘threatening faces closing 
in upon him ; fear had infuriated them. He said nothing, 
made a face of disgust, threw his hat on the table, went 
and sat at the end of the room, and turned his back on 
them. 

But Lorchen was angry, and flung herself at the 
peasants. Her pretty face was red and scowling with 
.rage. She pushed back the people who were crowding 
round Christopher : 

“ Cowards ! Brute beasts !” she cried. “ Aren’t you 
ashamed ? You want to pretend that he brought it all 
on you ! As if they did not see you all ! As if there was ■ 
a single one of you who did not hit out as hard as he 
could ! . . . If tWe had been a man who had stayed with 
his arms folded while the others were fighting, I would 
spit in his face and call him : Coward ! Coward 1 . . .” 

The peasants, surprised by this unexpected outburst, 
stayed for a moment in silence ; they began to shout 
again : 

“ He began it ! Nothing would have happened but 
• for him.” 

‘ In vain did Lorchen’s father make signs to his daughter. 
f$he went on : 
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“ Yes. \ He did begin it ! .That is nothing for you 
to boast 8DOut. But fjr him you would have let them 
insult you^ You would have let them insist yoif. You 
cowards ! ^You funks K’ 

She abused her partner : 

“And you, you said nothing. Your heart was in 
your mouth ; you stood still to be kicked. You would 
nave thanked them for it ! Aren’t you ashamed ? . . . 
Aren’t you all a^&hamed ? You are not men ! You’re 
as brave as sheep with your noses ^to the ground all the 
time ! He had to give you an example ! — ^d now you 
want to make# him bear everything ? . . . Well, I tell 
you, that shan’t happen ! He fought for us. Either you 
save him or you’ll sufEer along with him. I give you 
my word for it !” 

Lorchen’s father caught her arm. He was beside 
himself and shouted : 

“ Shut up ! Shut up ! .' ^ Will you shut up, you bitch !” 

• But she thrust him away and went on again. The 
peasants yelled. She shouted louder than they in a 
shrill, piercing scream : 

“ What have you to say to it all ? Do you think I 
did not see you just now kicking the man who is lying 
half dead in the next room ? And you, show me your 
hands ! , . . There’s blood on them. Do you think I 
did not see you with your knife ? I shall tell everything 
I saw if you do the least thing against him. I will have 
you all condemned.” 

The infuriated peasants thrust their faces into Lorchen’a 
and bawled at her. One of them made as though to box 
her ears, but Lorchen’s lover seized him by the scruff 
of the neck, and they jostled each other, and were on the 
point of coming to blows. An old man said to Lorchen : 

“ If we are condemned, you will be too.” 

“ I shall be too,” she said, “ I am not so cowardly as 

• 

you.” 

And she burst out again. 

They did not know what to do. They turned to her* 
f atlter : 

“ Can’t you make her be silent ?” 

Toi:*, n. 
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The old man had understood that it was r'ot wise to 
push Lorchen too far. He signed to them to be calm. 
Silence came. Lorchen went on talkir^ alone ; then, as 
she found no response, like a fire without fuel, jhe stopped. 
After a fhoment her father coughed, and said : 

“ Well, then, what do you want ? You don’t want 
to ruin us.” 

She said : < 

“ I want him to bp saved.” 

They began to txiink. Christopher had not moved 
from where he sat ; he was stiff and proud, and seemed 
not to understand that they were discussing him ; but 
he was touched by Lorchen’s intervention. Lorchen 
seemed not to be aware of his presence ; she was leaning 
against the table by which he was sitting, and glaring 
defiantly at the peasants, w'ho were smoking and looking 
down at the ground. At last her father chewed his pipe 
for a little, and said : *• ‘ 

” Whethe?’ we say anything or not,-^if he stays he 
is done for. The sergeant-major recognized him ; he 
won’t spare him. There is only one thing for him to do 
— to got away at once to the other side of the frontier.” 

He had come to the conclusion it would be better for 
them all if Christopher escaped ; in that way he would 
admit his guilt, and when he was no longer there to 
defend himself, it would not be difficult to put upon 
liim the burden of the affair. The others agreed. They 
understood each other perfectly. — ^Now that they had 
come to a decision, they were all in a hurry for Chris- 
topher to go. Without being in the least embarrassed 
by what they had been saying a moment before, they 
came up to him, and pretended to be deeply interested 
in his welfare. • 

“ Thvre is not a moment to lose, sir,” said Lorchen’s 
father. “ They will come back. Half an hour to go 
to the fortress. HAlf an hour to come back. . . . There 
is only just time to slip away.” 

' Christopher had risen. He too had been thinking. 
He knew that if he stayed he was lost. But to go, to 
go without seeing his mother ? . . . No. It was im- 
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possible. He' said that he ^ould first go back to the 
town, andF would still have time to go during the night 
and cros!.> the frontier. But they protested • loudly . 
They had barred the door just before to prevent ms 
going ; now* they wanted to prevent his not going. If he 
went back to the town he was certain to be caught ; they 
would know at the fortress before^ he got there ; they 
would await him at hoi;ie. — He insisted. Lorchen had 
understood him 

“ You want to see your mother P... I ^ill go instead 
of you.” 

“ When «” , 

“ To-night.” 

“ Really ! You will do that ?’* 

“ I will go.” 

She took her shawl and put it round her head. 

“ Write a letter. I will take it to her. Come with 
me. I will give you son^ ink.” 

She took hhp into the inner room. At the door she 
turned, and addressing her lover ; 

“ And do you get ready,” she said, “ You must take 
him. You must not leave him until you have seen him 
over the' frontier.” 

He was as eager as anybody to see Christopher over 
into Prance, and further if possible. , 

Lorchen went into the next room with Christopher. 
He was still hesitating. He was torn by grief at the 
thought that he would not be able to embrace his mother. 
When would he see her again ? She was so old, so worn 
out, so lonely ! This fresh blow would be too much for 
her. What would become of her without him ? . . . 
But what would become of her if he stayed and were 
condemned and put in prison for years ? Would not that 
even more certainly mean destitution and misery for her 1 
If ho were free, though far away, he could always help 
her, or she could come to him. — He had not time to see 
clearly in his mind. Lorchen took his hands — she stood 
near him and looked at him ; their faces were almost 
touching ; she threw her arms round his neck and Idssed 
his mouth : 
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“ Quick ! Quick !” ske whispered, pointing to the table. 

He gave up trying to thfnk. He sat down. She tore a 
sheet o/^ squared paper with red lines from an account book. 

He wrote 

“ My iJjbar Mother : 

“ Forgive me. I am going to hurt you much. I 
cannot do otherwise. I have done nothing wrong. But 
now I must fly and leave the country. The girl who 
brings you this letten will tell you evei'ji;hing. I wanted 
to say good-bye to you. They will not let me. They 
say that I should be arrested. I am ’so unhappy that 
I have no will left. I am going over the frontier, but 
I shall stay near it until you have written to me ; the girl 
who brings you my letter will bring me your reply. Tell 
me what to do. I will do whatever you say. Do you want 
me to come back ? Tell me to come back ! I cannot bear 
the idea of leaving you alone. \Vhat will you do to live ? 
Forgive me ! Forgive me ! I Id^je you and I kiss you ...” 

“ Be quick, sir, or we shall be too late,” said Ix)rchen’s 
swain, pushing the door open. 

Christopher wrote his name hurriedly, and gave the 
letter to Lorchen. 

“ You will give it to her yourself ?” 

“ I am going,” she said. 

She was ready to go. 

“ To-morrow,” she went on, “ I will bring you her 
reply ; you must wait for me at Leiden, — (the first 
station beyond the German frontier) — on the platform.” 

(She had read Christopher’s letter over his shoulder as 
he wrote.) 

“ You will tell me everything, and how she bore the 
blow, and everything she says to you ? You will not 
keep anj-thing from me ?” said Christopher beseechingly. 

“ I will tell you everything.” 

They were not so free to talk now, for the young man 
was at the door watching them ; 

• “ And then, Herr Christopher,” said Lorchen, “ I will 
go and see her sometimes, and 1 will send you news, of 
her ; do not be anxious.” 
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She shot^k hands with him wigGS’ou.sly like a man. 

“ Let us go !” said the peasant. 

“ Let ns go !” said Christopher. . • 

All three y^ent out. On the road they parted. Lorchen 
went one way an’d Christopher, with liis guide, %he other. 
They did not speak. The crescent moon veiled in mists 
was disappearing behind the woQds. A pale light 
hovered over the fields./ In the hollows the mists had 
risen thick and fifilky white. The shivering trees were 
bathed in the moisture of the air.— They were not more 
than a few minutes gone from the village when the 
peasant flung 'back sharply and signed to Christopher 
to stop. They listened. On the road in front of them 
they heard the regular tramp of a troop of soldiers coming 
towards them. The pea.sant climbed the hedge into the 
fields. Christopher followed him. They walked away 
across the ploughed fields. They heard the soldiers go 
by on the road. In darkness the peasant shook 
his fist at them. Christopher’s heart stopped like a 
hunted animal that hears the baying of the hounds. They 
returned to the road again, avoiding the ’villages and 
isolated farms where the barking of the dogs betrayed 
them to the countryside. On the slope of a wooded hill 
they saw in the distance the red lights of the railway. 
They took the direction of the signals, and decided to go 
to the first station. It was not easy. As they came 
down into the valley they plunged into the fog. They 
had to jump a few streams. Soon they found themselves 
in immense fields of beetroot and ploughed land ; they 
thought they would never be through. The plain was 
uneven ; there were little rises and hollows into which 
they were always in danger of falling. At last, after 
walking blindly through the fog, they saw suddenly a few 
yards away the signal light of the railway at the top of an 
embankment. They climbed the bank. At the risk of 
being rim over, they followed the rails until they were 
within a hundred yards of the station ; then they took 
to the road again. They reached the station turen^ 
mihutes before the train went. In spite of Lorche^ 
orders, the peasant left Christopher ; he was in a huny 
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tpQ go back to see what' had happened to -^he others and 
to his own property. 

Christopher, took a ticket for Leiden, and waited aldne 
in the empty third-class waiting-room. An official who 
was aslee;^ on a seat came and looked at Christopher’s 
ticket, and opened the door for him when the train came 
in. There was nobody in the carriage. Everybody in 
the train was asleep. In the fields all was asleep. Only 
Christopher did not s|eep in spite of Lis weariness. As 
the heavy iron wheeE approached the frontier, he felt 
a fearful longing to be out of reach. In an hour he would 
be free. But till then a word would be eaough to have 
him arrested. . . . Arre.sted ! His whole being revolted 
at the word. To be stifled by odious force ! . . . He 
could not breathe. Hi.s mother, his country, that he 
was leaving, were no longer in his thoughts. In the 
egoism of his threatened liberty he thought only of that 
liberty, of his life v'hich he M*>hed to save. Whatever 
it might cost ! Even at the cost of cvime. He was 
bitterly sorry that he had taken the train instead of 
continuing the journey to the frontier on foot. He had 
wanted to gain a few hours. A fine gain ! .He was 
throwing himself into the jaws of the wolf. Surely they 
were waiting for him at the frontier station ; orders must 
have been given ; he would be arrested. ... He thought 
for a moment of leaving the train while it was moving, 
before it reached the station ; he even opened the door 
of the carriage, but it was too late ; the train was at the 
station. It stopped. Five minutes. An eternity. 
Christopher withdrew to the end of the compartment, 
and hid behind the curtain, and anxiously watched the 
platform, on which a gendarme was standing motionless. 
The station-master came out of his office with a telegram 
in his hand, and went hurriedly up to the gendarme. Chris- 
topher had no doubt that it was about himself. He looked 
for a weapon. He had only a strong knife with two blades. 
He opened it in his pocket. An official with a lamp on his 
ghest had passed the station-master, and was running along 
the train. Christopher saw him coming. His fist closed 
on.the handle of the knife in his pocket, and he thought : 
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“ I am 

He was in such a stale of excitement that he would 
have been* capable of plunging the knife in^o the man’s , 
breast if he had been ui^ortunate enough to come straight 
to him and open his compartment. But the official 
stopped at the next carriage to look at the ticket of a 
passenger, who had just taken his sea^. The train moved 
on again. Christopher repressed the throbbing of his 
heart. He did noVstir. He dared hardly say to himself 
that he was saved. He would not^say it until ho had 
crossed the frontier. . . . Day was beginning to dawn. 

The silhouett^of the trees were starting out of the night. 

A carriage was passing on the road like a fantastic shadow 
with the jingle of bells and a winking eye. . . . With his 
face close pressed to the window Christopher tried to 
see the post with the Imperial arms which marked the 
bounds of his servitude. He was still looking for it in 
the growing light, when‘tjie train whistled to announce 
its arrival at the first Belgian station. 

He got up, opened the door wide, and drank in. the 
icy air. Free ! His whole life before him ! JThe joy 
of life ! . .. . And at once there came upon him suddenly 
all the sadness of what he was leaving, all the sadness of 
what he was going to meet ; and he was overwhelmed by 
the fatigue of that night of emotion. He sank down ot \ 
the seat He had hardly been in the station a minute. 
When a minute later an official opened the door of the 
carriage, he found Christopher asleep. Christopher 
awokje, dazed, thinking he had been asleep an hour ; he 
got out heavily, and dragged himseU to the customs, 
and when he was definitely accepted on foreign territory, 
having no more to defend himself, he lay down along a seat 
in the waiting-loom, and dropped ofi and slept like a log, 

• 

* * 

He awoke about n6on. Lorchei} could hardly come 
before two or three o’clock. While he was waiting for. 
the train, he walked up and down the platform of tho> 
lit^e station. Then he went straight on into the midd^ 
of the fields. It was a mey and joyless day, givfSg 
warning of the approach of winter. The light was djm. 
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The plaintive whistle *of , a trai'a stopping 'v^as all that 
broke the melancholy silence. * Christopher ' stopped a 
few yards away from the frontier in the deserted country. 
Before him was a little pond, a clear pool of water, in 
which thf gloomy sky was reflected. It was enclosed by 
a fence, and two trees grew by its side. On the right, 
a poplar with lea^ss trembling top. Behind, a great 
walnut tree with black, naked branches like a monstrous 
polypus. The black fruit of it swung tfeavily on it. The 
last withered leaves ^are decaying and falling one by one 
upon the still pond. ... ^ 

It seemed to him that he had already f>een them, the 
two trees, the pond . . . — and suddenly he had one of 
those moments of giddiness which open great distances 
in the plain of life. A chasm in Time. He knew not 
where he was, who he was, in what age he lived, through 
how many ages he had been so. Christopher had a 
feeling that it had already bee«^ that what was, now, was 
not, now, but in some other time. He^ was no longer 
himself. He was able to see himself from outside, from 
a great distance, as though it were some one else standing 
there in that place. He heard the buzzing of, memory 
and pf ah unknown creature within himself ; the blood 
boiled in his veins and roared ; 

“ Thus . . . Thus . . . Thus . . .** 

The centuries whirled through him . . . Many other 
Krafits had passed through the experiences which wore 
his on that day, and had tasted the 'wretchedness of the 
last hour on their native soil. A wandering race, banished 
everywhere for their independence and disturbing quali- 
ties. A race always the prey of an inner demon that 
never let it settle anywhere. A race attached to the soil 
from which it was torn, and never, never ceasing to love it. 

Christopher in his turn was passing through these same 
sorrowful experiences ; and he was finding on the way 
. the footsteps of thosb who had gone before him. With 
Loars in his eyes he watched his native land disappear 
iin the mist, his country to which he had to say farewell. — 
ISad he not ardently desired to leave it ? — ^Yes ; but now 
that he was actually leaving it he felt himself racked by 
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anguish. Onl 3 ^a brllftSft heart^caa part without emotion 
from the mtothwland. Happy *or unhappy, he had lived 
with her she was his mother and his comrade ; he had 
slept in her, he had slept on her bosom, he* was impreg- 
nated with her ; in her bosom she held the trea^e of his 
dreams, all his past life, the sacred dust of those whom 
he had loved. Christopher saw now in review the days 
of his life, and the dear men and wdmen whom he was 
leaving on that soy/>r beneath it. His sufferings were not 
less dear to him than his joys. Minna, Sabine, Ada, his 

f randfather, Uncle Gottfried, old Schulz — all passed 
efore him iiA^ho space of a few minutes. He could not 
tear himself away from the dead — (for he counted Ada 
also among the dead) — the idea of his mother whom he 
was leaving, the only living creature of all those whom 
he loved, among these phantoms, was intolerable to him. 

He was almost on the point of crossing the frontier 
again, so cowardly .^did ^ flight seem to him. He 
■made up his raijjd that if t^ answer Ijorchon was t<j bring 
him from his mother betrayed too great grief, ho would 
return at all costs. But if he received nothing ?’ If 
Lorchen had not been able to reach Louisa, or to bring 
back the -answer ? Well, he would go back. ^ 

He returned to the station. After a grim time of 
waiting the train at last appeared. Christopher expected 
to see Lorchen ’s bold face in the train ; for he was sure' 
she would keep her promise ; but she did not appear. 
He ran anxiously from one compartment to another ; 
he said to himself that if she had been in the train she 
<4tiuuld*frave been one of the first to get out. As he was 
plunging through the stream of passengers coming from 
the opposite direction, he saw a face which he seemed 
to know. It was the face of a little girl of thirteen or 
fourteen, chubby, dimpled, and ruddy as an apple, with 
a little turned-up nose and a large mouth, and a thick 
plait coiled around her nead. As he*looked more closely 
at her, he saw that she had in her hand an old valise very 
much like his own. She was watching him too like a 
sparrow ; and when she saw that he was looking at’ bjss 
sue came towards him ; but she stood firmly in front of 
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Christopher, and stared at himl\vivh hen little mouselike 
eyes, without speaking a* word.' Christ/phef knew her ; 
she was a little milkmaid at Lorchen's farm. Pointing 
to the valisd, he said : 

“ ThaJ is mine, isn’t it ?” 

The girl did not move, and replied cunningly : 

“ I’m not sure. Where do you come from, first of all ?” 
“ Buir.” • 

“ And who sent it you ?” 

“ Lorchen. Com«k-. Give it me.’ 

The little girl held out the valise. 

“ There it is.” 

And she added : 

“ Oh ! But I knew you at once !” 

“ What were you waiting for then V* 

“ I was waiting for you to tell me that it was you.” 
“And Lorchen?” asked Christopher “Why didn’t 
she come ?” . < 

The girl did not reply. ' Cnristopher .imderstood that 
she did not want to say anything among all the people. 
Th >y h? d first to pass through the customs , When that was 
done Christopher took the girl to the end of the platform : 

“ The police came,” said the girl, now very 'talkative. 
“ Tliey came almost as soon as you had gone. They 
went into all the houses. They questioned everybody, 
*and they arrested big Sami, and Christian, and old 
Kaspar. And also Melanie and Gertrude, thoug’i they 
declared they had done nothing, and they wept ; and 
Gertrude scratched the gendarmes. It was not any good 
them sa3dng that you had done it all.” " ‘ — • 

“ I ?” exclaimea Christopher. 

“ Oh ! yes,” said the girl quietly. “ It did not matter 
as you had gone. Then they looked for you everywhere, 
and hunted for you in every direction.” 

“ And Lorchen ?” 

“ Lorchen was net there. She came back afterwards 
-—after she had been to the town.” 

. “ Did she see my mother ?” 

k^“'Yes. Here is the letter. And she wanted to oome 
herself, but she was arrested too.” 

< “ How did you manage to oome I” 
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“ Well, She cikmc the^viliage without being seen 

by the polfte, slid sne was going to set out again. But 
Irmina, Gertrude’s sister, denounced her. • They came 
to arrest herr-^^hen when she saw the gendsfrmes coming 
she Avent u^ to'^pjr room, and shouted that she would 
come down in a minute, that she was dressing. I was 
in the vineyard behind the house ; she called to me from 
the window ; ‘ Lydia ! Lydia !’ I we5t to her ; she threw 
down your valise wnd the letter which your mother had 
given her, and she explained wh^je I should find you. 
I ran, and here I*am.” 

“ Didn’t sl^say anything more ?” 

“ Yes. She told me to give you this shawl to show 
you that I came from her.” 

Christopher recognized the white shawl with red spots 
and embroidered*, fiswers which Lorchen had tied round 
her head whom'ijli^ left him on the night before. The 
naive iniprotTaBifl ^ -^e#- th,© excuse she had made for 
sending him silsh a'love-tbSeh did not make him smile. 

” Now,” said the girl, “ here is the return train. I must 
go home. Good-night.” . , \ 

“Wait,” said Christopher. “And the fare, what/ did 
you do'^ont that ?” 

“ Lor^en gave it me.” 

“ Take this,” said Christopher, pressing a few pieces 
of money into her hand. * 

He held her back as she was trying to go. 

“ And then . . .” he said. 

He st ooped and kissed her cheeks. The girl aSected 
ter proiest. 

“ Don’t mind,” said Christopher jokingly. “ It was 
not fhr you.” 

“Oh! I know that,” said the girl mockingly. “It 
was for Lorchen.” 

It was not only Lorphen that Christopher kissed as he 
kissed the little milkmaid’s chubby cheeks ; it was all 


Germany. . ^ 

The girl slipped away and ran towards the train which* 
was just going. She hung out of the window and wave^ 
her handkerchief to him until she was out of sight. |Ie 
followed with his eyes the ruSSw, mswwpger who l»d 
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• brought him for theUast timef^&; breach ot his country 
and of those he loved. ^ } 

When she had gone he found himself utterly alone, this 
time, a stranger in a strange lajqid. He had in his hand 
his mother’s letter and the shawl love-itoken. He pressed 
the shawl to his breast, and tried to open the letter. But 
his hands trembled. What would he find in it ? What 
suffering would be written in it ? — ^No ; he could not bear 
the sorrowful words of reproach whi‘'h already he seemed 
to hear ; he would retrace his steps. 

At last he unfolded the letter and read : “ My poor 
child, do not be anxious about me. I w\ be wise. God 
has punished me. I must not be selfish and keep you here. 
Go to Paris. Perhap.s it will be better for you. Do not 
worry about me. I can manage somehow. The chief 
thing is that you should be happy, nt^/kiss you. 

“Mother. 

“ Write to me when you^an.” ' ' 

Christopher sat down on his valise aili^ wept. 

f b&porter was shouting the train for Paris. 

he heavy train was slowing down with a terrific 
e. Christopher dried his tears, got up, and^aid : 

' I must go.” 

He looked at the sky in the direction in which Paris 
• must be. The sky, dark everywhere, was even darker 
there. It was like a dark chasm. Christopher’s heart 
ached, but he said again : 

“ I must go.” 

He climbed into the train and, leaning otfc^rsf— tha, 
window, Aveut on looking at the menacing horizon : 

“ Oh, Paris !” he thought, “ Pdlis ! Come to my aid ! 
Save me ! Save my thoughts !” « 

The thick fog grew denser still. Behind Christopher, 
above the country he was leaving, a little pt(.tch of sky, 
pale blue, gazing like t.vo eyes— like the eyes of Sabine— 
^smiled sorrowfully through the heavy veil of clouds, and 
.then was gone. The train " cnt on. Kainfell. Night fell. 








